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BELGRAVIA 


pANUARY 1872 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF ‘ UNCLE SILAS,’ ETC. 


HIRTY years ago, an elderly man, to whom I paid quarterly a 
small annuity charged on some property of mine, came on the 
quarter-day to receive it. He was a dry, sad, quiet man, who had 
known better days, and had always maintained an unexceptionable 
character. No better authority could be imagined for a ghost-story. 
He told me one, though with a manifest reluctance; he was 
drawn into the narration by his choosing to explain what I should 
not have remarked, that he had called two days earlier than that 
‘week after the strict day of payment, which he had usually allowed 
to elapse. His reason was a sudden determination to change his 
lodgings, and the consequent necessity of paying his rent a little 
before it was due. 

He lodged in a dark street in Westminster, in a | spacious old 
house, very warm, being wainscoted from top to bottum, and fur- 
nished with no undue abundance of windows, and those fitted with 
thick sashes and small panes. 

This house was, as the bills upon the windows testified, offered 
to be sold or let. But no one seemed to care to look at it. 

A thin matron, in rusty black silk, very taciturn, with large, 
steady, alarmed eyes, that seemed to look in your face, to read what 
you might have seen in the dark rooms and passages through which 
you had passed, was in charge of it, with a solitary ‘ maid-of-all- 
work’ under her command. My poor friend had taken lodgings in 
this house, on account of their extraordinary cheapness. He had 
occupied them for nearly a year without the slightest disturbance, 
and was the only tenant, under rent, in the house. He had two 
rooms; a sitting-room, and a bedroom with a closet opening from it, 


in which he kept his books and papers locked up. He had coy to 
_ Szconp Serres, Vou. VI. F.8. Vou. XVI. 
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his bed, having also locked the outer door. Unable to sleep, he 
had lighted a candle, and after having read for a time, had laid the 
book beside him. He heard the old clock at the stair-head strike 
one; and very shortly after, to his alarm, he saw the closet-door, 
which he thought he had locked, open stealthily, and a slight dark 
man, particularly sinister, and somewhat about fifty, dressed in 
mourning of a very antique fashion, such a suit as we see in Hogarth, 
enter the room on tip-toe. He was followed by an elder man, stout, 
and blotched with scurvy, and whose features, fixed as a corpse’s, were 
stamped with dreadful force with a character of sensuality and villany. 

This old man wore a flowered-silk dressing-gown and ruffles, and 
he remarked a gold ring on his finger, and on his head a cap of 
velvet, such as, in the days of perukes, gentlemen wore in undress. 

This direful old man carried in his ringed and ruffled hand a 
coil of rope; and these two figures crossed the floor diagonally, 
passing the foot of his bed, from the closet-door at the farther end 
of the room, at the left, near the window, to the door opening upon 
the lobby, close to the bed’s head, at his right. 

He did not attempt to describe his sensations as these figures 
passed so near him. He merely said, that so far from sleeping in 
that room again, no consideration the world could offer would induce 
him so much as to enter it again alone, even in the daylight. He 
found both doors, that of the closet, and that of the room opening 
upon the lobby, in the morning fast locked, as he had left them before 
going to bed. 

In answer to a question of mine, he said that neither appeared 
the least conscious of his presence. They did not seem to glide, 
but walked as living men do, and he felt a vibration of the floor as 
they crossed it. He so obviously suffered from speaking about the 
apparitions, that I asked him no more quesions. 

There were in his description, however, certain coincidences so 
very singular, as to induce me, by that very post, to write to a friend 
very much my senior, then living in a remote part of England, for 
the information which I knew he could give me. He had him- 
self more than once pointed out that old house to my attention, 
and had told me, though very briefly, the strange story which I now 
asked him to give me in greater detail. 

‘His answer satisfied me; and the following pages convey its 
substance. 

Your letter (he wrote) tells me you desire some particulars about 
the closing years of the life of Mr. Justice Harbottle, one of the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas. You refer, of course, to the 
extraordinary occurrences that made that period of his life long 
after a theme for ‘ winter’s tales’ and metaphysical speculation. I 
happen to know perhaps more than any other man living of these 
mysterious particulars. 


F. Kemplen, sc. 
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The old family mansion, when I revisited London, more than 
thirty years ago, I examined for the last time. During the years 
that have passed since then, I hear that improvement, with its pre- 
liminary demolitions, has been doing wonders for the quarter of 
Westminster in which it stood. If I were quite certain that the. 
house had been taken down, I should have no difficulty about naming 
the street in which it stood. As what I have to tell, however, is not 
likely to improve its letting value, and as I should not care to get 
into trouble, I prefer being silent on that particular point. 

How old the house was, I can’t tell. People said it was built 
by Roger Harbottle, a Turkey merchant, in the reign of King James I. 
Tam not a good opinion upon such questions ; but having been in it, 
though in its forlorn and deserted state, I can tell you in a general 
way what it was like. It was built of dark-red brick, and the door 
and windows were faced with stone that had turned yellow by time. 
It receded some feet from the line of the other houses in the street; 
and it had a florid and fanciful rail of iron about the broad ‘steps 
that invited your ascent to the hall-door, in which were fixed, under 
a file of lamps, among scrolls and twisted leaves, two immense ‘extin- 
guishers,’ like the conical caps of fairies, into which, in old times, 
the footmen used to thrust their flambeaux when their chairs or 
coaches had set down their great people, in the hall or at the steps, 
as the case might be. That hall is square and panelled up to the 
ceiling, and has a large fire-place. Two or three stately old rooms 
open from it at each side. The windows of these are tall, with 
many small panes. Passing through the arch at the back of the 
hall, you come upon the wide and heavy well-staircase. There is a 
back staircase also. The mansion is large, and has not as much 
light, by any means, in proportion to its extent, as modern houses 
enjoy. When I saw it, it had long been untenanted, and had the 
gloomy reputation beside of a haunted house. Cobwebs floated from 
the ceilings or spanned the corners of the cornices, and dust lay 
thick over everything. The windows were stained with the dust and 
rain of fifty years, and darkness had thus grown darker. 

_ When I made it my first visit, it was in company with my father, 
when I was still a boy, in the year 1808. I was about twelve years 
old, and my imagination impressible, as it always is at that age. I 
looked about me with great awe. Iwas here in the very centre and 
scene of those occurrences which I had heard recounted at the fire- 
side at home, with so delightful a horror. 

My father was an old bachelor of nearly sixty when he married. 
He had, when a child, seen Judge Harbottle on the bench in his robes 
and wig a dozen times at least before his death, which took place in 
1748, and his appearance made a powerful and unpleasant impres- 
sion, not only on his imagination, but upon his nerves. 

The Judge was at that time a man of some sixty-seven years. 
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He had a great mulberry-coloured face, a pendulous nose, small 
fierce eyes, and a grim and brutal mouth. My father, who was young 
at the time, thought it the most formidable face he had ever seen ; 
for there were evidences of intellectual power in the formation and 
lines of the forehead. His voice was loud and harsh, and gave effect 
to the sarcasm which was his habitual weapon on the bench. 

This old gentleman had the reputation of being about the wicked- 
est man in England. Even on the bench he now and then showed 
his scorn of opinion. He had carried cases his own way, it was 
said, in spite of counsel, authorities, and even of juries, by a sort 
of cajolery, violence, and bamboozling, that somehow confused and 
overpowered resistance. He had never actually committed himself ; 
he was too cunning to do that. He had the character of being, 
however, a dangerous and unscrupulous judge; but his character 
did not trouble him. The associates he chose - his hours of 
relaxation cared as little as he did about it. 

One night during the session of 1746 this old Judge went down 
in his chair to wait in one of the rooms of the House of Lords for 
the result of a division in which he and his order were interested. 

This over, he was about to return to his house close by, in his 
chair; but the night had become so soft and fine that he changed 
his mind, sent it home empty, and with two footmen, each with a 
flambeau, set out on foot in preference. Gout had made him rather 
a slow pedestrian. It took him-some time to get through the two or 
three streets he had to pass before reaching his house. 

In one of these narrow streets of tall houses, perfectly silent at 
that hour, he overtook, slowly as he was walking, a very singular- 
looking old gentleman. 

He had a bottle-green coat on, with a cape to it, and large stone 
buttons, a broad-leafed low-crowned hat, from under which a big 
powdered wig escaped; he stooped very much, and supported his 
bending knees with the aid of a crutch-handled cane, and so shuffled 
and tottered along painfully. 

‘I ask your pardon, sir,’ said this old man in a very quavering 
voice, as the burly Judge came up with him, and he extended his 
hand feebly towards his arm. 

Mr. Justice Harbottle saw that the man was by no means poorly 
dressed, and his manner that of a gentleman. 

The Judge stopped short, and said, in his harsk peremptory 
tones, ‘ Well, sir, how can I serve you ?’ 

‘Can you direct me to Judge Harbottle’s house? I have some 
intelligence of the very last importance to communicate to him.’ 

‘Can you tell it before witnesses ?’ asked the Judge. 

‘By no means; it must reach his ear only,’ quavered the old 
man earnestly. 

‘If that be so, sir, you have only to accompany me a few steps 
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farther to reach my house, and obtain a private audience ; 
Judge Harbottle.’ 

With this invitation the infirm gentleman in the white wig com- 
plied very readily; and in another minute the stranger stood in what - 
was then termed the front parlour of the Judge’s house, téte-a-téte 
with that shrewd and dangerous functionary. 

He had to sit down, being very much exhausted, and unable for 
a little time to speak; and then he had a fit of coughing, and after 
that a fit of gasping; and thus two or three minutes passed, during 
which the Judge dropped his roquelaure on an arm-chair, and threw 
his cocked-hat over that. 

The.venerable pedestrian in the white wig quickly recovered his 
voice. With closed doors they remained together for some time. 

There were guests waiting in the drawing-rooms, and the sound - 
of men’s voices laughing, and then of a female voice singing to a 
harpsichord, were heard distinctly in the hall over the stairs; for 
old Judge Harbottle had arranged one of his dubious jollifications, 
such as might well make the hair of godly men’s heads stand up- 
right, for that night. 

This old gentleman in the powdered white wig, that rested on 
his stooped shoulders, must have had something to say that inter- 
ested the Judge very much; for he would not have parted on easy 
terms with the ten minutes and upwards which that conference 
filched from the sort of revelry in which he most delighted, and in 
which he was the roaring king, and in some sort the tyrant also, 
of his company. 

The footman who showed the aged gentleman out observed that. 
the Judge’s mulberry-coloured face, pimples and all, were bleached 
to a dingy yellow, and there was the abstraction of agitated thought 
in his manner, as he bid the stranger good-night. The servant saw 
that the conversation had been of serious import, and that the Judge 
was frightened. 

Instead of stumping upstairs forthwith to his scandalous hilari- 
ties, his profane company, and his great china bowl of punch—the 
identical bowl from which a bygone Bishop of London, good easy 
man, had baptised this Judge’s grandfather, now clinking round the 
rim with silver ladles, and hung with scrolls of lemon-peel—instead, 
I say, of stumping and clambering up the great staircase to the 
cavern of his Circean enchantment, he stood with his big nose flat- 
tened against the window-pane, watching the progress of the feeble 
old man, who clung stiffly to the iron rail as he got down, step by 
step, to the pavement. 

The hall-door had hardly closed, when the old Judge was in the 
hall bawling hasty orders, with such stimulating expletives as old 
colonels under excitement sometimes indulge in nowadays, with a 
stamp or two of his big foot, and a waving of his clenched fist in 
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the air. He commanded the footman to overtake the old gentleman 
in the white wig, to offer him his protection on his way home, and 
in no case to show his face again without having ascertained where 
he lodged, and who he was, and all about him. 

‘By —, sirrah! if you fail me in this, you doff my livery to- 
night !’ 

Forth bounced the stalwart footman, with his heavy cane under 
his arm, and skipped down the steps, and looked up and down the 
street after the singular figure, so easy to recognise. 

What were his adventures I shall not tell you just now. 

The old man, in the conference to which he had been admitted 
in that stately panelled room, had just told the Judge a very strange 
story. He might be himself a conspirator; he might possibly be 
' erazed; or possibly his whole story was straight and true. 

The aged gentleman in the bottle-green coat, on finding himself 
alone with Mr. Justice Harbottle, had become agitated. He said, 

‘There is, perhaps you are not aware, my lord, a prisoner in 
Shrewsbury jail, charged with having forged a bill of exchange for 
a hundred and twenty pounds, and his name is Lewis Pyneweck, a 
grocer of that town.’ | 

‘Is there ?’ says the Judge, who knew well that there was. 

‘Yes, my lord,’ says the old man. 

‘Then you had better say nothing to affect his case. If you 
do, by — I'll commit you; for I’m to try it,’ says the Judge, with 
his terrible look and tone. 

‘I am not going to do anything of the kind, my lord; of him 
or his case I know nothing, and care nothing. But a fact has 
come to my knowledge which it behoves you to well consider.’ 

‘And what may that fact be?’ inquired the Judge; ‘I’m in 
haste, sir, and beg you will use dispatch.’ 

‘It has come to my knowledge, my lord, that a secret tribunal 
is in process of formation, the object of which is to take cognisance 

of the conduct of the judges; and first, of your conduct, my lord: 
it is a wicked conspiracy.’ 

‘Who are of it ?? demands the Judge. 

‘I know not a single name as yet. I know but the fact, my 
lord ; it is most certainly true.’ 

‘T’ll have you before the Privy Council, sir,’ says the Judge. 

‘That is what I most desire ; but not for a day or oe; my lord.’ 

‘ And. why so ?’ 

‘I have not as yet a single name, as I told your Sedans: ; but 
I expect to have a list of the most forward men in it, and some 
other papers connected with the plot, in two or three days.’ 

‘You said one or two just now.’ 

‘ About that time, my lord.’ 

‘Is this a Jacobite plot ?” 
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‘In the main I think it is, my lord.’ 

‘Why, then; it is political. I have tried no State prisoners, nor 
am like to try any such. How, then, doth it concern me ?’ 

‘From what I can gather, my lord, there are those in it who 
desire private revenges upon certain judges.’ 

‘What do they call their cabal ?’ 

‘The High Court of Appeal, my lord.’ 

‘Who are you, sir? What is your name ?’ 

‘Hugh Peters, my lord.’ 

‘That should be a Whig name.’ 

‘It is, my lord.’ 

‘Where do you lodge, Mr. Peters ?’ 

‘In Thames-street, my lord, over against the sign of the Three 
Kings.’ 

‘Three Kings? Take care one be not too many for you, Mr. 
Peters! How come you, being an honest Whig, as you say, to be 
privy to a Jacobite plot? Answer me that.’ 

_ My lord, a person in whom I take an interest has been seduced to 
take a part in it; and being frightened at the unexpected wickedness 
of their plans, he is resolved to become an informer for the Crown.’ 

‘He resolves like a wise man, sir. What does he say of the 
persons ? Who are in the plot ? Doth he know them ?’ 

‘Only two, my lord; but he will be introduced to the club in a 
few days, and he will then have a list, and more exact information 
of their plans, and above all of their oaths, and their hours and 
places of meeting, with which he wishes to be acquainted before they 
can have any suspicions of his intentions. And being so informed, 
to whom, think you, my lord, had he best go then ?’ 

‘To the king’s attorney-general straight. But you say this 
concerns me, sir, in particular? How about this prisoner, Lewis 
Pyneweck? Is he one of them ?’ 

‘I can’t tell, my lord; but for some reason, it is thought your 
lordship will be well advised if you try him not. For if you do, itis 
feared ’twill shorten your days.’ 

‘So far as I can learn, Mr. Peters, this business smells pretty 
strong of treason. The king’s attorney-general will know how to 
deal with it. When shall I see you again, sir ?’ 

‘If you give me leave, my lord, either before your lordship’s 
court sits, or after it rises, to-morrow. I should like to come and 
tell your lordship what has passed.’ 

‘Do so, Mr. Peters, at nine o’clock to-morrow morning. And 
see you play me no trick, sir, in this matter; if you do, by - 
sir, I'll lay you by the heels !’ 

‘You need fear no trick from me, my lord; had I not wished to 
serve you, and acquit my own conscience, I never would have come 
all this way to talk with your lordship.’ 
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‘I’m willing to believe you, Mr. Peters; I’m willing to believe 
you, sir.’ 

And upon this they parted. 

‘He has either painted his face, or he is consumedly sick,’ 
thought the old Judge. 

The light had shone more effectually upon his features as he 
turned to leave the room with a low bow, and they looked, he fancied, 
unnaturally chalky. 

‘D— him!’ said the Judge ungraciously, as he began to scale 
the stairs; ‘he has half-spoiled my supper.’ 

But if he had, no one but the Judge himself perceived it, and 
the evidence was all, as any one might perceive, the other way. 

In the mean time, the footman dispatched in pursuit of Mr. 
Peters speedily overtook that feeble gentleman. The old man 
stopped when he heard the sound of pursuing steps, but any alarms 
that may have crossed his mind seemed to disappear on his recog- 
nising the livery. He very gratefully accepted the proffered assistance, 
and placed his tremulous arm within the servant’s for support. They 
had not gone far, however, when the old man stopped suddenly, saying, 

‘Dear me! as I live, I have dropped it. You heard it fall. 
My eyes, I fear, won’t serve me, and I’m unable to stoop low enough ; 
but if yow will look, you shall have half the find. It isa guinea; 1 
carried it in my glove.’ 

The street was silent and deserted. The footman had hardly 
descended to what he termed his ‘ hunkers,’ and begun to search the 
pavement about the spot which the old man indicated, when Mr. 
Peters, who seemed very much exhausted, and breathed with diffi- 
culty, struck him a violent blow, from above, over the back of the 
head with a heavy instrument, and then another; and leaving him 
bleeding and senseless in the gutter, ran like a lamplighter down a 
lane to the right, and was gone. 

When, an hour later, the watchman brought the man in livery 
home, still stupid and covered with blood, Judge Harbottle cursed 
his servant roundly, swore he was drunk, threatened him with an 
indictment for taking bribes to betray his. master, and cheered him 
with a perspective of the broad street leading from the Old Bailey to 
Tyburn, the cart’s tail, and the hangman’s lash. 

Notwithstanding this demonstration, the Judge was pleased. It 
was a disguised ‘ affidavit man,’ or footpad, no doubt, who had been 
employed to frighten him. That trick had fallen through. 

A ‘court of appeal,’ such as the false Hugh Peters had indicated, 
with assassination for its sanction, would be an uncomfortable in- 
stitution for a ‘ hanging judge’ like the Honourable Justice Harbottle. 
That sarcastic and ferocious administrator of the criminal code of 
England, at that time a rather pharisaical, bloody, and heinous 
system of justice, had reasons of his own for choosing to try that 
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very Lewis Pyneweck, on whose behalf this audacious trick was de- 
vised. Try him he would. No man living should take that morsel 
out of his mouth. . 

Of Lewis Pyneweck of course, so far as the outer world could 
see, he knew nothing. He would try him after his fashion, with- 
out fear, favour, or affection. 

But did he not remember a certain thin man, dressed in mourn- 
ing, in whose house, in Shrewsbury, the Judge’s lodgings used to be, 
until a scandal of his ill-treating his wife came suddenly to light ? 
A grocer with a demure look, a soft step, and a lean face as dark as 
mahogany, with a nose sharp and long, standing ever so little awry, 
and a pair of dark steady brown eyes under thinly-traced black brows 
—a man whose thin lips wore always a faint unpleasant smile. 

Had not that scoundrel an account to settle with the Judge? 
had he not been troublesome lately ? and was not his name Lewis 
Pyneweck, some time grocer in Shrewsbury, and now prisoner in the 
jail of that town ? 

The reader may take it, if he pleases, as a sign that Judge Har- 
bottle was a good Christian, that he suffered nothing ever from 
remorse. That was undoubtedly true. He had nevertheless done 
this grocer, forger, what you will, some five or six years before, 
grievous wrong; but it was not that, but a possible scandal, and 
possible complications, that troubled the learned Judge now. 

Did he not, as‘a lawyer, know, that to bring a man from his shop 
to the dock, the chances must be at least ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred that he is guilty ? 

A weak man like his learned brother Withershins was not a judge: 
to keep the high-roads safe, and make crime tremble. Old Judge 
Harbottle was the man to make the evil-disposed quiver, and to re- 
fresh the world with showers of wicked blood, and thus save the 
innocent, to the refrain of the ancient saw he loved to quote: 

Foolish pity 
Ruins a city. 

In hanging that fellow he could not be wrong. The eye of @ 
man accustomed to look upon the dock could not fail to read ‘ villain’ 
written sharp and clear in his: plotting face. Of course he would 
try him, and no one else should. 

A saucy-looking woman, still handsome, in .a mob-cap gay with 
blue ribbons, in a saque of flowered silk, with lace and rings on, 
much too fine for the Judge’s housekeeper, which nevertheless she 
was, peeped into his study next morning, and, seeing the Judge 
alone, stepped in. 

‘Here’s another letter from him, come by the post this morn- 
ing. Can’t you do nothing for him?’ she said wheedlingly, with 
her arm over his neck, and her delicate finger and thumb fiddling 
with the lobe of his purple ear. 
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‘T’ll try,’ said Judge Harbottle, not raising his eyes from the 
paper he was reading. 

‘I knew you’d do what I asked you,’ she said. 

The Judge clapt his gouty claw over his heart, and made her an 
ironical bow. 

‘What,’ she asked, ‘ will you do ?’ 

‘Hang him,’ said the Judge with a chuckle. 

‘You don’t mean to; no, you don’t, my little man,’ said she, 
surveying herself in a mirror on the wall. 

‘I’m d—d but I think you're falling in love with your husband 
at last !’ said Judge Harbottle. 

‘I’m blest but I think you’re growing jealous of him,’ replied the 
lady with a laugh. ‘ But no; he was always a bad one to me; I’ve 
done with him long ‘ago.’ 

‘ And he with you, by George! When he took your fortune and 
your spoons and your ear-rings, he had all he wanted of you. He 
drove you from his house; and when he discovered you had made 
yourself comfortable, and found a good situation, he’d have taken 
your guineas and your silver and your ear-rings over again, and then 
allowed you half-a-dozen years more to make a new harvest for his 
mill. You don’t wish him good; if you say you do, you lie.’ 

She laughed a wicked saucy laugh, and gave the terrible Rhada- 
manthus a playful tap on the chops. 

‘He wants me to send him money to fee a counsellor,’ she said, 
while her eyes wandered over the pictures on the wall, and back 
again to the looking-glass ; and certainly she did not look as if his 
jeopardy troubled her very much. 

‘Confound his impudence, the scoundrel /’ thundered the old 
Judge, throwing himself back in his chair, as he used to do in furore 
on the bench, and the lines of his mouth looked brutal, and his eyes 
ready to leap from their sockets. ‘If you answer his letter from my 
house to please yourself, you'll write your next from somebody else’s 
to please me. You understand, my pretty witch, I’ll not be pestered. 
Come, no pouting; whimpering won’t do. You don’t care a brass 
farthing for the villain, body or soul. You came here but to make 
a row. You are one of Mother Carey’s chickens; and where you 
come, the storm is up. Get you gone, baggage! get you gone.” 
he repeated with a stamp; for a knock at the hall-door made her 
instantaneous disappearance indispensable. 

I need hardly say that the venerable Hugh Peters did not appear 
again. The Judge never mentioned him. But oddly enough, con- 
sidering how he laughed to scorn the weak invention which had blown 
into dust at the very first puff, his white-wigged visitor and the con- 
ference in the dark front parlour was often in his memory. ) 

His shrewd eye told him that, allowing for change of tints and 
such disguises as the playhouse affords every night, the features of 
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this false old man, who had turned out too hard for his tall footman, 
were identical with those of Lewis Pyneweck. 

Judge Harbottle made his registrar call upon the crown solicitor, 
and tell him that there was a man in town who bore a wonderful 
resemblance to a prisoner in Shrewsbury jail named Lewis Pyne- 
weck, and to make inquiry through the post forthwith whether any 
one was personating Pyneweck in prison, and whether he had thus 
or otherwise made his escape. 

The prisoner was safe, however, and no question as te his identity. 

In due time Judge Harbottle went circuit. In due time the 
judges were in Shrewsbury. News travelled slowly in those days, 
and newspapers, like the wagons and stage-coaches, took matters 
easy. Mrs. Pyneweck, in the Judge’s house, with a diminished 
household—for the greater part of the Judge’s servants had gone 
with him ; for he had given up riding circuit, and travelled in his 
coach in state—kept house rather solitarily at home. 

In spite of quarrels, in spite of mutual injuries—some of them, 
inflicted by herself, enormous—in spite of a married life of spited 
bickerings—a life in which there seemed no love or liking or for- 
bearance—for years, now that Pyneweck stood in near danger of 
death something like remorse came suddenly upon her. She knew 
that in Shrewsbury were transacting the scenes which were to deter- — 
mine his fate. She knew she did not love him; but she could not 
have supposed, even a fortnight before, that the hour of suspense 
could have affected her so powerfully. 

She knew the day on which the trial was expected to take place. 
She could not get it out of her head for a minute ; she felt faint as 
it drew towards evening. 

Two or three days passed; and then she knew that the tral 
must be over by this time. There were floods between London and 
Shrewsbury, and news was long delayed. She wished the floods 
would last for ever. It was dreadful waiting to hear; dreadful to 
know that the event was over, and that she could not hear till self- 
willed rivers subsided ; dreadful to Rnow that they must subside and 
the news come at last. 

She had some vague trust in the Judge’s good-nature, and much 
in the resources of chance and accident. She had contrived to send 
the money he wanted. He would not be without legal advice and 
energetic and skilled support. 

At last the news did come—a long arrear, allin a gush: a letter 
from a female friend in Shrewsbury ; a return of the sentences, sent 
up for the Judge; and mest important, because most easily got at, 
being told with great aplomb and brevity, the long - deferred intelli- 
- gence of the Shrewsbury Assizes in the Morning Advertiser. Like 
an impatient reader of a novel, who reads the last page first, she 
read with dizzy eyes the list of the executions. 
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Two were respited, seven were hanged; and in that capital cata- 
logue was this line: 

‘Lewis Pyneweck—forgery.’ 

She had to read it half-a-dozen times over before she was sure 
she understood it. Here was the paragraph : 


‘ Sentence, Death—T. 


‘Executed accordingly, on Friday the 13th instant, to wit : 
‘Thomas Primer, alias Duck—highway robbery. 

‘Flora Guy—stealing to the value of 11s. 6d. 

‘ Arthur Pounden—burglary. 

‘Matilda Mummery—riot. 

‘Lewis Pyneweck—forgery, bill of exchange.’ 


And when she reached this, she read it over and over, feeling 
very cold and sick. 

This buxom housekeeper was known in the house as Mrs. Car- 
well—Carwell being her maiden name, which she had resumed. 

No one in the house except its master knew her history. Her 
introduction had been managed craftily. No one suspected that it had 
been concerted between her and the old reprobate in scarlet and ermine. 

Flora Carwell ran up the stairs now, and took her little girl, 
hardly seven years of age, whom she met on the lobby, by the arm, 
and led her into her bedroom, without well knowing what she was 
doing, and sat down, placing the child before her. She was not 
able to speak. She held the child before her, and looked in the little 
girl’s wondering face, and burst into tears of horror. 

She thought the Judge could have saved him. I daresay he could. 
For a time she was furious with him; and hugged and kissed her be- 
wildered little girl, who returned her gaze with large round eyes. 

That little girl had lost her father, and knew nothing of the 
matter. She had been always told that her father was dead long ago. 

A woman, coarse, uneducated, vain, and violent, does not reason, 
or even feel, very distinctly; but in these tears of consternation 
were mingling a self-upbraidin® She felt afraid of that little child. 

But Mrs. Carwell was a person who lived not upon sentiment, 
but upon beef and pudding; she consoled herself with punch; she 
did not trouble herself long even with resentments; she was a gross 
and material person, and could not mourn over the irrevocable for 
more than a limited number of hours, even if she would. 

Judge Harbottle was soon in London again. Except the gout, 
this savage old epicurean never knew a day’s sickness. He laughed 
and coaxed and bullied away the young woman’s faint upbraidings, 
and in a little time Lewis Pyneweck troubled her no more; and the 
Judge secretly chuckled over the perfectly fair removal of a bore, who 
might have grown little by little into something very like a tyrant. 

It was the lot of the Judge whose adventures I am now recount- 
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ing to try criminal cases at the Old Bailey shortly after his return. 
He had commenced his charge to the jury in a case of forgery, and 
was, after his wont, thundering dead against the prisoner, with many 
a hard aggravation and cynical gibe, when suddenly all died away in 
silence, and, instead of looking at the jury, the eloquent Judge was 
gaping at some person in the body of the court. 

Among the persons of small importance who stand and listen at 
the sides was one tall enough to show with a little prominence; a 
slight mean figure, dressed in seedy black, lean and dark of visage. 
He had just handed a letter to the crier, before he caught the 
Judge’s eye. 

That Judge descried, to his amazement, the features of Lewis 
Pyneweck. He has the usual faint thin-lipped smile; and with 
his blue chin raised in air, and as it seemed quite unconscious of 
the distinguished notice he has attracted, he was stretching his low 
cravat with his crooked fingers, while he slowly turned his head 
from side to side—a process which enabled the Judge to see dis- 
tinctly a stripe of swollen blue round his neck, which indicated, he 
thought, the grip of the rope. 

This man, with a few others, had got a footing on a step, from 
which he could better see the court. He now stepped down, and 
the Judge lost sight of him. 

His lordship signed energetically with his hand in the direction 
in which this man had vanished. He turned to the tipstaff. His 
first effort to speak ended in a gasp. He cleared his throat, and told 
the astounded official to arrest that man who had interrupted the court. 

‘He’s but this moment gone down there. Bring him in custody 
before me, within ten minutes’ time, or I'll strip your gown from 
your shoulders, and fine the sheriff!’ he thundered, while his eyes 
flashed round the court in search of that functionary. 

Attorneys, counsellors, idle spectators, gazed in the direction 
in which Mr. Justice Harbottle had shaken his gnarled old hand. 
They compared notes. Not one had seen any one making a disturb- 
ance. They asked one another if the Judge was losing his head. 

Nothing came of the search. His lordship concluded his charge 
a great deal more tamely; and when the jury retired, he stared 
round the court with a wandering mind, and looked as if he would 
not have given sixpence to have the prisoner hanged. 

The Judge had received the letter; had he known from whom 
it came, he would no doubt have read it instantaneously. As it 
was, he simply read the direction : 


To the Honourable 
The Lord Justice 
Elyah Harbotile, 
One of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Honourable Court of Common Pleas. 
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It remained forgotten in his pocket till he reached home. 

When he pulled out that and others from the capacious pocket 
of his coat, it had its turn, as he sat in his library in his thick 
silk dressing-gown ; and then he found its contents to be a closely- 
written letter, in a clerk’s hand, and an enclosure in ‘secretary 
hand,’ as I believe the angular scrivinary of law-writings in those 
days was termed, engrossed on a bit of parchment about the size of 
this page. The letter said: 


‘Mr. Justice Harbottle,—My Lord, 


‘Iam ordered by the High Court of Appeal to acquaint your 
lordship, in order to your better preparing yourself for your trial, 
that a true bill hath been sent down, and the indictment lieth 
against your lordship for the murder of one Lewis Pyneweck of 
Shrewsbury, citizen, wrongfully executed for the forgery of a bill of 
exchange, on the —th day of last, by reason of the wilful 
perversion of the evidence, and the undue pressure put upon the 
jury, together with the illegal admission of evidence by your lord- 
ship, well knowing the same to be illegal, by all which the promo- 
ter of the prosecution of the said indictment, before the High Court 
of Appeal, hath lost his life. 

‘And the trial of the said indictment, I am farther ordered to 
acquaint your lordship, is fixed for the 10th day of next 
ensuing, by the right honourable the Lord Chief-Justice Twofold, 
of the court aforesaid, to wit, the High Court of Appeal, on which 
day it will most certainly take place. And I am farther to acquaint 
your lordship, to prevent any surprise or miscarriage, that your 
case stands first for the said day, and that the said High Court of 
_ Appeal sits day and night, and never rises; and herewith, by order 
of the said court, I furnish your lordship with a copy (extract) of 
the record in this case, except of the indictment, whereof, notwith- 
standing, the substance and effect is supplied to your lordship in 
this Notice. And farther I am to inform you, that in case the jury 
then to try your lordship should find you guilty, the right honourable 
the Lord Chief-Justice will, in passing sentence of death upon you, fix 
the day of execution for the 10th day of , being one calen- 
dar month after the day of your trial.’ 


It was signed by ‘CaLEB SEARCHER, | 
‘ Officer of the Crown Solicitor in the 
‘Kingdom of Life and Death.’ 


The Judge glanced through the parchment. 

‘’Sblood! Do they think a man like me is to be bamboozled 
by their buffoonery ?’ 

The Judge’s coarse features were wrung into one of his sneers ; 
but he was pale. Possibly, after all, there was a conspiracy on 
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foot. It was queer. Did they mean to pistol him in his carriage ? 
or did they only aim at frightening him ? 

Judge Harbottle had more than enough of animal courage. He 
was not afraid of highwaymen, and he had fought more than his 
share of duels, being a foul-mouthed advocate while he held briefs 
at the bar. No one questioned his fighting qualities. But with 
respect to this particular case of Pyneweck, he lived in a house of 
glass. Was there not his pretty, dark-eyed, over-dressed house- 
keeper, Mrs. Flora Carwell? Very easy for people who knew 
Shrewsbury to identify Mrs. Pyneweck, if once put upon the scent ; 
and had he not stormed and worked hard in that case? Had he not 
made it hard sailing for the prisoner? Did he not know very well 
what the bar thought of it? It would be the worst scandal that 
ever blasted judge. | 

So much there was intimidating in the matter, but nothing 
more. The Judge was a little bit gloomy for a day or two after, 
and more testy with every one than usual. 

He locked up the papers; and about a week after he asked his 
housekeeper, one day, in the library : 

‘Had your husband never a brother ?’ 

Mrs. Carwell squalled on this sudden introduction of the funereal 
topic, and cried exemplary ‘ piggins full,’ as the Judge used pleasantly 
to say. But he was in no mood for trifling now, and he said sternly: 

‘Come, madam! this wearies me. Do it another time; and 
give me an answer to my question.’ 

So she did. 

Pyneweck had no brother living. He once had one; but he 
died in Jamaica. 

‘How do you know he is dead ?’ asked the Judge. 

‘ Because he told me so.’ 

‘Not the dead man ?’ . 

‘ Pyneweck told me so.’ 

‘Is that all?’ sneered the Judge. 

He pondered this matter; and time went on. 

The Judge was growing a little morose, and less enjoying. The 
subject struck nearer to his thoughts than he fancied it could have 
done. But so it is with most undivulged vexations, and there was 
no one to whom he could tell this one. 

It was now the ninth; and Mr. Justice Harbottle was glad. 
He knew nothing would come of it. Still it bothered him; and 
to-morrow would see it well over. 

Judge Harbottle went this night to the play at Drury-lane. 
He was one of those old fellows who care nothing for late hours, and 
occasional knocking about in pursuit of pleasure. He had appointed 
with two cronies of Lincoln’s-inn to come home in his coach with 
him to sup after the play. 
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They were not in his box, but were to meet him near the en- 
trance, and to get into his carriage there ; and Mr. Justice Harbottle, 
who hated waiting, was looking a little impatiently from the window. 

The Judge yawned. 

He told the footman to watch for Counsellor Thavies and Coun- 
sellor Beller, who were coming; and, with another yawn, he laid 
his cocked-hat on his knees, closed his eyes, leaned back in his 
corner, wrapped his mantle closer about him, and began to think of 
pretty Mrs. Abington. | 

And being a man who could sleep like a sailor, at a moment’s 
notice, he was thinking of taking a nap. Those fellows had no busi- 
ness keeping a judge waiting. 

He heard their voices now. Those rake-hell counsellors were 
laughing, and bantering, and sparring, after their wont. The carri- 
age swayed and jerked, as one got in, and then again as the other 
followed. The door clapped, and the coach was now jogging and 
rumbling over the pavement. The Judge was a little bit sulky. He 
did not care to sit up and open his eyes. Let them suppose he was 
asleep. He heard them laugh with more malice than good-humonur, 
he thought, as they observed it. He would give them a d—d hard 
knock or two when they got to his door, and till then he would coun- 
terfeit his nap. 

The clocks were chiming twelve. Beller and Thavies were silent 
as tombstones. They were generally loquacious and merry rascals. 

The Judge suddenly felt himself roughly seized and thrust from 
his corner into the middle of the seat, and opening his eyes, in- 
stantly he found himself between his two companions. 

Before he could blurt out the oath that was at his lips, he saw 

that they were two strangers — evil-looking fellows, each with a 
pistol in his hand, and dressed like Bow-street officers. 
The Judge clutched at the check-string. The coach pulled up. 
He stared about him. They were not among houses; but through 
the windows, under a broad moonlight, he saw a black moor stretch- 
ing lifelessly from right to left, with rotting trees, pointing fantastic 
branches in the air, standing here and there in groups, as if they 
held up their arms in horrible welcome at the Judge’s coming. 

A footman came to the window. He knew his long face and 
sunken eyes. He knew it was Dingly Chuff, fifteen years ago a 
footman in his service, whom he had turned off at a moment’s notice, 
in a burst of jealousy, and indicted for a missing spoon. The man 
had died in an hospital ; and yet this was he / 

The Judge drew back in utter amazement. His armed com- 
panions signed mutely; and they were again gliding over this un- 
known moor. 

The bloated and gouty old man, in this horror, considered the 
question of resistance. But his athletic days were long over. This 
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moor was a desert. There was no help to be had. He was in the 
hands of strange servants, even if his recognition turned out to be a 
delusion, and they were under the command of his captors. There 
was nothing for it but submission, for the present. 

Suddenly the coach was brought nearly to a standstill, so that 
the prisoner saw an ominous sight from the window. | 

It was a gigantic gallows beside the road; it stood three-sided. 
and from each of its three broad beams at top depended in chains 
some eight or ten bodies, from several of which the cere-clothes had 
dropped away, leaving the skeletons swinging lightly by their chains. 
A tall ladder reached to the summit of the structure, and on the 
peat beneath lay bones. 

On top of the dark transverse beam facing the road, from which, 
a8 from the other two completing the triangle of death, dangled a 
row of these unfortunates in chains, a hangman, with a pipe in his 
mouth, much as we see him in the famous print of the ‘ Idle Appren- 
tice,’ though here his perch was ever so much higher, was reclining 
at his ease and listlessly shying bones, from a little heap at his elbow, 
at the skeletons that hung round, bringing down now a nib or two, 
now @ hand, now half a leg. A long-sighted man could have dis- 
cerned that he was a dark fellow, lean; and from continually looking 
down on the earth from the elevation over which, in another sense, 
he always hung, his nose, his lips, his chin were pendulous and 
loose, and drawn down into a monstrous grotesque. 

This fellow took his pipe from his mouth on seeing the coach, 
stood up, and cut some solemn capers high on his beam, and shook 
a new rope in the air, crying with a voice high and distant as the caw 
of a raven hovering over a gibbet, ‘ A rope for Judge Harbottle !’ 

The coach was now driving on at its old swift pace. 

So high a gallows as that, the Judge had never, even in his 
most hilarious moments, dreamed of. He thought he must be rav- 
ing. And the dead footman! He shook his ears and strained his 
eyelids ; but if he was dreaming, he was not able to awake himself. 

There was no good in threatening these scoundrels. A brutum 
fulmen might bring a real one on his head. 

Any submission to get out of their hands; and then heaven 
and earth he would move to unearth and hunt them down. 

Suddenly they drove round the corner of a vast white building, 
and under a porte-cochere. 

The Judge found himself in a corridor lighted with lamps, the 
walls of bare stone; it looked like a passage in a prison. His 
guards placed him in the hands of other people. Here and there 
he saw gigantically tall soldiers pacing to and fro, with muskets over 
their shoulders. He saw these by glimpses, round corners, and at 
the ends of passages, but he did not actually pass them by. 

And now, passing through a narrow door, he found himself in 
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the dock, confronting a judge in his scarlet robes, in a large court- 
house. There was nothing to elevate this temple of Themis above 
its vulgar kind elsewhere. Dingy enough it looked, in spite of 
candles lighted in decent abundance. A case had just closed, and 
the last juror’s back was seen escaping through the door in the wall 
of the jury-box. There were some dozen barristers, some fiddling 
with pen and ink, others buried m briefs, some beckoning to their 
‘attorneys, of whom there were no lack; there were clerks to-ing 
and fro-ing, and the officers of the court, and the registrar, who was 
handing up a paper to the judge; and the tipstaff, who was pre- 
senting a note at the end of his wand to a king’s counsel over the 
heads of the crowd between. If this was the High Court of Appeal, 
which never rose night or day, it might account for the pale and 
jaded aspect of everybody in it. An air of indescribable fatigue 
hung upon the pallid features of everybody here; no one ever smiled ; 
all looked more or less secretly suffering. 

‘ The King against Elijah Harbottle !’ shouted the officer. 

‘Is the appellant Lewis Pyneweok in court ?’ asked Chief-Jus- 
tice Twofold, in a voice of thunder. 

Up stood Pyneweck from his place at the table. 

‘ Arraign the prisoner!’ he roared; and Judge Harbottle felt 
the wood-work of the dock round him, and the floor, and the rails 
tremble in the vibrations of that tremendous voice. 

The prisoner in limine objected to this pretended court, as being 
a sham, and non-existent in point of law; and then that, even if it 
were a court, constituted by law (the Judge was growing dazed), it 
had not and could not have any jurisdiction to try him for his con- 
duct on the bench. 

Whereupon the chief-justice laughed suddenly, and every one 
in court, turning round upon the prisoner, laughed also, till the 
laugh grew and roared all round like a deafening peal of thunder ; 
but though all the voices laughed, not a single face of all those that 
concentrated ther gaze upon him looked like a laughing face. They 
all gaped dismally. The mirth subsided as suddenly as it began. 

The indictment was read. Judge Harbottle actually pleaded ! 
He pleaded ‘ Not guilty.’ A jury were sworn. The trial proceeded. 
Judge Harbottle was bewildered. This could not be real. He must 
be either mad, or going mad, he thought. 

One thing could not fail to strike even him. This Chief-Justice 
Twofold, who was knocking him about at every turn with sneer 
and gibe, and roaring him down with his tremendous voice, was a 
dilated effigy of himself; an image of Mr. Justice Harbottle, at 
least double his size, and with all his fierce colouring, ‘and his fero- 
city of eye and visage, enhanced awfully in power. 

Nothing the prisoner could argue, cite, or state was permitted 
to retard for a moment the march of the case toward its catastrephe. 
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The chief-justice seemed to feel his power over the jury, and 
to exult and riot in the display of it. He glared at them, he nodded 
to them; he seemed to have established an understanding with them. 
The lights were faint in that part of the court. The jurors were 
mere shadows, sitting in rows; the prisoner could see a dozen pair 
of white eyes shining, as it were phosphorically, out of the darkness ; 
and whenever the judge in his charge, which was contemptuously 
brief, nodded and grinned and gibed, the prisoner could see, in the 
obscurity, by the dip of all these rows of eyes together, that the 
jury nodded in acquiescence. 

And now the charge was over, the huge chief-justice leaned 
back panting and gloating on the prisoner. Every one in the court 
turned about, and gazed with steadfast hatred on the man in the 
dock. From the jury-box, where the twelve sworn brethren were 
whispering together, a sound in the general stillness like a pro- 
Jonged ‘ hiss-s-s!’ was heard; and then, in answer to the challenge 
of the officer, ‘How say you, gentlemen of the jury, guilty or not 
guilty ?’ came in a melancholy voice the finding, ‘ Guilty.’ 

The place seemed to the eyes of the prisoner to grow gradually 
darker and darker, till he could discern nothing distinctly but the 
lumen of the strange eyes that were turned upon him from every 
bench and side and corner and gallery of the building. The prisoner 
doubtless thought he had quite enough to say, and conclusive, why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon him; but the lord 
chief-justice puffed it contemptuously away, like so much smoke, 
and proceeded to pass sentence of death upon the prisoner, having 
named the 10th of the ensuing month for his execution. 

Before he had recovered the stun of this ominous farce, in obe- 
dience to the mandate, ‘Remove the prisoner,’ he was led from the 
dock. The lamps seemed all to have gone out, and there were stoves 
and charcoal-fires here and there, that threw a faint crimson light on 
the walls ofthe carridors through which he passed. The stones that 
-composed them looked now enormous, cracked, and unhewn. 

He came into a vaulted smithy, where two men, naked to the 
waist, with heads like bulls, round shoulders, and the arms of giants, 
were welding red-hot chains together with hammers that pelted like 
thunderbolts. — | 

They looked on the prisoner with fierce red eyes, and rested on 
their hammers for a minute; and said the elder to his companion, 
‘Take out Elijah Harbottle’s gyves ;’ and with a pincers he plucked 
the end which lay dazzling in the fire from the furnace. 

‘Qne end locks,’ said he, taking the cool end of the iron in one 
hand, while with the grip of a vice he seized the leg of the Judge, 
and locked the ring round his ankle. ‘The other,’ he said with a 
grin, ‘is welded.’ 

The iron band that wes to form the ring for the other leg lay 
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still red-hot upon the stone floor, with brilliant sparks sporting up 
and down its surface. 

His companion in his gigantic hands seized the old Judge’s 
other leg, and pressed his foot immovably to the stone floor; while 
his senior in a twinkling, with a masterly application of pincers and 
hammer, sped the glowing bar round his ankle so tight that the 
skin and sinews smoked and bubbled again, and old Judge Harbot- 
tle uttered a yell that seemed to chill the very stones, and make the 
iron chains quiver on the wall. 

Chains, vaults, smiths, and smithy all vanished in a moment ; but 
the pain continued. Mr. Justice Harbottle was suffering torture all 
round the ankle on which the infernal smiths had just been operating. 

His friends Thavies and Beller were startled by the Judge’s roar 
in the midst of their elegant trifling about a marriage a-la-mode 
case which was going on. The Judge was in panic as well as 
pain. The street-lamps and the light of his own hall-door restored 
him. 

‘I’m very bad,’ growled he between his set teeth; ‘my foot’s 
blazing. Who was he that hurt my foot? ‘Tis the gout—’tis 
the gout!’ he said, awaking completely. ‘How many hours have 
we been coming from the playhouse? ‘’Sblood, what has happened 
on the way? I’ve slept half the night !’ 

There had been no hitch or delay, and they had driven home at 
a good pace. 

The Judge, however, was in gout; he was feverish too; and 
the attack, though very short, was sharp; and when, in about a 
fortnight, it subsided, his ferocious joviality did not return. He 
could not get this dream, as he chose to call it, out of his head. 

People remarked that the Judge was in the vapours. His doctor 
said he should go for a fortnight to Buxton. 

Whenever the Judge fell into a brown study, he was always 
conning over the terms of the sentence pronounced upon him in his 
vision— ‘in one calendar month from the date of this day;’ and 
then the usual form, ‘and you shall be hanged by the neck till you 
are dead,’ &c. ‘That will be the 10th—not much in the way of 
being hanged. I know what stuff dreams are, and I laugh at them ; 
but this is continually in my thoughts, as if it forecast misfortune 
of some sort. I wish the day my dream gave me were passed and 
over. I wish I were well purged of my gout. I wish I were as I 
used to be. ’Tis nothing but vapours, nothing but a maggot.’ The 
parchment and letter which had announced his trial with many a 
snort and sneer he would read over and over again, and the scenery 
and people of his dream would rise about him in places the most 

unlikely, and steal him in a moment from all that surrounded him 
into a world of shadows. 

The Judge had lost his iron energy and banter. He was growing 
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taciturn and morose. The Bar remarked the change, as well they 
might. His friends thought him ill. The doctor said he was troubled 
with hypochondria, and that his gout was still lurking in his system, 
and ordered him to that ancient haunt of crutches and chalk-stones, 
Buxton. | 

The Judge’s spirits were very low ; he was frightened about him- 
self; and he described to his housekeeper, having sent for her to his 
study to drink a dish of tea, his strange dream in his drive home 
from Drury-lane playhouse. He was sinking into the state of 
nervous dejection in which men lose their faith in orthodox advice, 
and in despair consult quacks, astrologers, and nursery story-tellers. | 
Could such a dream mean that he was to have a fit, and so die on 
the 10th? She did not think so. On the contrary, it was certain 
some good luck must happen on that day. 

The Judge kindled; and for the first time these many days he 
looked for a minute or two like himself, and he tapped her on the 
cheek with the hand that was not in flannel. 

‘Odsbud! odsheart! you dear rogue! I had forgot. There is 
young Tom—yellow Tom, my nephew, you know, lies sick at Har- 
rogate ; why shouldn’t he go that day as well as another, and if he 
does, I get an estate by it? Why, lookee, I asked Doctor Hedstone 
yesterday if I was like to take a fit any time, and he laughed, and 
swore I was the last man in town to go off that way.’ 

The Judge sent most of his servants down to Buxton to make 
his lodgings and all things comfortable for him. He was to follow 
in a day or two. 

It was now the 9th; and the next day well over, he might laugh 
at his visions and auguries. 

On the evening of the 9th, Doctor Hedstone’s footman knocked 
at the Judge’s door. The doctor ran up the dusky stairs to the 
drawing-room. It was a March evening, near the hour of sunset, 
with an east wind whistling sharply through the chimney-stacks. A 
wood fire blazed cheerily on the hearth. And Judge Harbottle, in 
what was then called a brigadier-wig, with his red roquelaure on, 
helped the glowing effect of the darkened chamber, which looked red 
all over like a room on fire. 

The Judge had his feet on a stool, and his huge grim purple 
face confronted the fire, and seemed to pant and swell, as the blaze 
alternately spread upward and collapsed. He had fallen again among 
his blue devils, and was thinking of retiring from the Bench, and of 
fifty other gloomy things. 

- But the doctor, who was an energetic son of A\sculapius, would 
listen to no croaking, told the Judge he was full of gout, and in his 
present condition no judge even of his own case, but promised him 
leave to pronounce on all those melancholy questions a fortnight later. _ 

Inthe mean time the Judge must be very careful. He was over- 
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charged with gout, and he must not provoke an attack, till the waters 
of Baxton should do that office for him. 

The doctor did not think him perhaps quite so well as he pre- 
tended, for he told him he wanted rest, and would be better if he 
went forthwith to his bed. 

Mr. Gerningham, his valet, assisted him, and gave him his 
drops; and the Judge told him to wait in his bedroom till he should 
go to sleep. 

Three persons that night had specially odd stories to tell. 

The housekeeper had got rid of the trouble of amusing her little 
girl at this anxious time by giving her leave to run about the sitting- 
rooms and look at the pictures and china, on the usual condition of 
touching nothing. It was not until the last gleam of sunset had for 
some time faded, and the twilight had so deepened that she could no 
longer discern the colours on the china figures on the chimneypiece 
or in the cabinets, that the child returned to the housekeeper’s room 
to find her mother. 

To her she related, after some prattle about the china, and the 
pictures, and the Judge’s two grand wigs in the dressing-room off 
the library, an adventure of an extraordinary kind. | 

In the hall was placed, as was customary in those times, the 
sedan-chair which the master of the house occasionally used, covered 
with stamped leather, and studded with gilt nails, and with its red 
silk blinds down. In this case, the doors of this old-fashioned con- 
veyance were locked, the windows up, and, as I said, the blinds down, 
but not so closely that the curious child could not peep underneath 
one of them, and see into the interior. 

A parting beam from the setting sun, admitted through the win- 
dow of a back room, shot obliquely through the open door, and lighting 
on the chair, shone with a dull transparency through the crimson 
blind. 

Lo her surprise, the child saw m the shadow a thin man dressed 
in black seated in it; he had sharp dark features; his nose, she 
fancied, a little awry, and his brown eyes were looking straight be- 
fore him; his hand was on his thigh, and he stirred no more than 
the waxen figure she had seen at Southwark fair. 

A child is so often lectured for asking questions and on the pro- 
priety of silence, and the superior wisdom of its elders, that it accepts 
most things at last in good faith; and the little girl acquiesced 
respectfully in the occupation of the chair by this mahogany-faced 
person as being all right and proper. 

It was not until she asked her mother who this man was, and 
observed her scared face as she questioned her more minutely upon 
the appearance of the stranger, that she began to understand that 
she had seen something unaccountable. 

Mrs. Carwell took the key of the chair from its-nail over the 
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footman’s shelf, and led the child by the hand up to the hall, having 
a lighted candle in her other hand. 

‘Peep in, Margery, again, and try if there’s anything there,’ she 
whispered, holding the candle near the blind so as to throw its light 
through that transparent curtain. 

The child peeped, this time with a very solemn face, and inti- 
mated at once that he was gone. 

‘ Look again, and be sure,’ urged her nother: 

The little girl was quite certain; and Mrs. Carwell, with her 
mob-cap of lace and cherry- coloured ribbons, and her dark - brown 
hair, not yet powdered, over a very pale face, unlocked the door, 
looked in, and beheld emptiness. 

‘All a mistake, child, you see.’ 

‘There, ma’am! see there! He’s gone round the corner,’ said 
the child. 

‘Where ?’ said Mrs. Carwell, stepping backward a step. 

‘ Into that room.’ 

‘Tut, child! ’twas the shadow,’ cried Mrs. Carwell angrily, be- 
cause she was frightened. ‘I moved the candle.’ But she clutched 
one of the poles of the chair, which leant against the wall in the 
corner, and pounded the floor furiously with one end of it, being 
afraid to pass the open door the child had pointed to. 

The cook and two kitchen-maids came running up-stairs, not 
knowing what to make of this unwonted alarm. 

They all searched the room; but it was still and empty, and no 
sign of any one’s having been there. 

Some people may suppose that the direction given to her thoughts 
by this odd little incident will account for a very strange illusion 
which Mrs. Carwell herself experienced about two hours later. 

She was going up the great staircase with a posset for the Judge 
in a. china bowl, on a little silver tray. . 

Across the top of the well-staircase there runs a massive oak 
rail; and, raising her eyes accidentally, she saw an extremely odd- 
looking stranger, slim and long, leaning carelessly over with a pipe 
between his finger and thumb. Nose, lips, and chin seemed all to 
droop downward into extraordinary length, as he leant his odd peering 
face over the banister. In his other hand he held a coil of rope, one 
end of which escaped from under his elbow and hung over the 
rail. | 

Mrs. Carwell, who had no suspicion at the moment that he was 
not a real person, and fancied that he was some one employed in 
cording the luggage, called to know what he was doing there. 

Instead of answering, he turned about, and walked across the 
lobby at about the same leisurely pace that she walked at, and 
entered a room, into which she followed him. It was an uncarpeted 
and unfurnished room. An open trunk lay upon the floor empty, 
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and beside it the coil of rope; but except herself there was no one 
in the room. 

Mrs. Carwell was very much frightened, and now concluded that 
the child must have seen the same ghost that had just appeared to 
her. Perhaps, when she was able to think it over, it was a relief to 
believe so; for the face, figure, and dress described by the child were 
awfully like Pyneweck ; and this certainly was not he. 

Very much scared and very hysterical, Mrs. Carwell ran down 
to her room, afraid to look over her.shoulder, and got some com- 
panions about her, and wept, and talked, and drank more than one 
cordial, and talked and wept again, and so on, until, in those early 
days, it was ten o’clock, and time to go to bed. 

A scullery-maid remained up finishing some of her scouring and 
‘scalding’ for some time after the rest of the servants—who, as I 
said, were few in number—that night had got to their beds. This 
was a low-browed, broad-faced, intrepid wench with black hair, who 
_ did not ‘ vally a ghost not a button,’ and treated the housekeeper’s 
hysterics with measureless scorn. 

But this sceptical heroine, at near twelve o’clock, being the 
only person awake and about, and the house within quite still, ex- 
cept for the uncertain wailing of the wintry winds, audible from out- 
side, piping high among the roofs and chimneys, or rumbling at inter- 
vals, in under gusts, through the narrow channels of the streets, was 
herself destined to be more terrified than even was the housekeeper. 

There was a back-kitchen in this house, and from this she heard 
a sound like the strokes of a hammer on metal. Sometimes a dozen 
in sequence, at regular intervals; sometimes fewer. She was sur- 
prised to see a dusky glow issuing from this room, as if from a 
charcoal fire. 

Looking in, she beheld a monstrous figure, black as soot, over a 
furnace, beating with a mighty hammer the rings and rivets of a 
long iron chain, which he shifted on the huge stone of a disused 
jack that served him for an anvil. 

The strokes, swift and heavy as they looked, sounded faint and 
distant. The man fixed his red eyes on her, and pointed to a coarse 
cloth which lay upon the flags, spread like a coverlet, with a great 
bulk like a huge bale stretched under it. 

She said something in her panic to the unknown smith, who 
seemed to await only that to speak. What he said she did not 
tell; but he drew the cloth down from the feet, slowly disclosing the 
bloated features and body of the old Judge, lying flat on his back, 
with his eyes open, and quite dead. She remarked no more; but 
the servants in the room close by, startled from their sleep by a 
hideous scream, found her in a swoon on the flags where she had 
just witnessed this ghastly vision. 

Startled by the girl’s incoherent asseverations that she had seen 
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the Judge’s corpse on the floor, two servants went rather frightened 
up-stairs to ascertain whether their master was well. He had a 
table with candles burning by his bed, and was getting on his 
clothes again; and he swore and cursed at them roundly in his 
old style, telling them that he had business, and that he would dis- 
charge on the spot any scoundrel among them who should dare to 
disturb him again. 

So the invalid was left to his quietude. 

In the morning it was rumoured here and there in the street 
that the Judge was dead. A servant was sent from the house, 
three doors away, by Counsellor Traverse, to inquire at Judge Har- 
bottle’s hall-door. 

The servant who opened it was pale and reserved, and would only 
say that the Judge was ill. He had had a dangerous accident ; 
Doctor Hedstone had been with him at seven o’clock in the morning. 

There were averted looks, short answers, pale and frowning 
faces, and all the usual signs that there was a secret that sat heavily 
upon their minds, and the time for disclosing which had not yet 
come. That time would arrive when the coroner had arrived, and 
the mortal scandal that had befallen the house could be no longer 
hidden. For that morning Mr. Justice Harbottle had been found 
hanging by the neck from the banister at the top of the great 
staircase, and quite dead. 

There was not the smallest sign of any struggle or resistance. 
There had not been heard a cry or any other noise in the slightest 
degree indicative of violence. There was medical evidence to show 
that, in his atrabilious state, it was quite on the cards that he 
might have made away with himself. The jury found accordingly 
that it was a case of suicide.” But to those who were acquainted 
with the strange story which Judge Harbottle had related to at least 
two persons, the fact that the catastrophe occurred on the morning of 
the 10th March seemed a startling coincidence. 

A few days after, the pomp of a great funeral attended him to 
the grave; and so, in the language of Scripture, ‘ the rich man died, 
and was buried.’ 


‘TILL DEATH US DO PART’ 


BY G& MAURICE DAVIES, M.A. 


Ir is necessary, in order to tell my story, that I should be, at the 
outset, somewhat personal—somewhat egotistical, if you will. As 
Iam going to be the hero of my own narrative, it is almost inevit- 
able that such should be the case. I have tried to avoid it by dress- 
ing up the history in the third person, and telling it about somebody 
else ; but it was no good. I had even thought at one time of inter- 
weaving a highly sentimental love-story as a subsidiary plot, and 
making the whole run through two or three volumes by means of 
judicious padding; but I find the interest always flags, unless I con- 
fine myself, as I now purpose doing, to the barest recital of facts. 

When I was at the University, without being in any sense a 
‘ fast’ man—indeed, enjoying with most of that genus the reputa- 
tion of a ‘reading’ man—lI very studiously devoted my reading to 
everything but what was likely to be useful to me there and then. I 
dabbled in science, flirted with literature, and was wedded to music, 
applying myself only so far to the Classics as was necessary to ballast 
my magazine articles with Greek and Latin quotations, or occasion- 
ally to enable me to publish a few ‘bits’ of the classical authors in 
the unlikeliest forms of the vernacular. Mathematics I altogether 
eschewed as being far too demonstrable, too ‘slow and sure,’ for my 
then desultory state of mind. Consequently I need scarcely say I 
considerably disappointed the hopes of my pater and numerous ad- 
mirers, who mistook my versatility for genius, and altogether thought 
me a sort of Admirable Crichton. 

It was during my college career, and whilst I was working pro 
tem. in a psychological groove, that Mr. Home’s reputed doings in 
Paris and at home made modern spiritualism a nine-days’ wonder. 
This was, of course, exactly the thing to suit me—a short and easy 
cut at the solution of problems which had puzzled philosophers for 
ages. Spiritual problems were henceforth to be as capable of de- 
monstration as mathematical ones, and a good deal more interesting. 
The condition of the departed was to be no longer a matter of specu- 
lation or revelation, but of purely scientific inquiry ; andI the Bacon 
to inaugurate the Norum Organum. Without being, in the accepted 
sense ofthe words, a religious man—a ‘ Simeonite,’ in the current 
slang of my set—I had, I believe, a vein of latent piety quite as 
fully developed as most young men close upon their majority. Valeat 
tantum. I really thought at first that, by the time I got my degree, 
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theology would be a fixed science, and modern spiritualism was to 
do the work. In a very short time there cropped-up upon my book- 
shelves the principal works of English and American spiritualists, 
with manuals of magnetism, and old high-priced rakish-looking vol- 
umes on occult science generally. I learnt to cast a nativity, swear 
by Andrew Jackson Davis, and puzzle myself and everybody else by 
discoursing of the Odic force. Contemporaneously my little round 
table commenced active gyrations, whilst a ‘circle’ assembled almost 
nightly in my rooms for ‘manifestations,’ which, when they did 
come, were very physical indeed. I am free to confess, however, 
the results were not great on academic ground. The ‘circle’ were 
apt to be irregular, and to be impatient if results did not come im- 
mediately to order. I attributed my failures at the time to two 
principal causes: Ist, the absence of the female element in our 
circle (my bedmaker having proved cantankerous, and shied at the 
first intimation of invisible agency); 2d, the fact that men would 
smoke when sitting, a practice which I fancied the ‘ intelligences’ 
objected to. 

In the first ‘Long,’ however, after my inoculation with the spiri- 
tualistic mania, I took all my books ‘ down’ with me, and resolved 
to ‘develop’ somebody or something at the parsonage before long. 
I mentioned the matter very seriously—for I felt seriously—to my 
father, as he was plodding through his sermon for the following Sun- 
day; but he took a line for which I was not quite prepared. Instead 
of pooh-poohing my facts, he readily admitted them; but considered 
the whole affair diabolical, and all assumed identity with the spirits 
of the defunct as the machinations of ‘lying spirits.’ This only gave 
a new impetus to my study. I had great respect for my father’s 
opinion up to a certain point. I fancy now that point was where 
it coincided with mine. 

‘So you concede these manifestations are spiritual, sir?’ I 
asked. 

‘ Provided the facts be as you state them—and I have no time 
or inclination to go into the matter of testimony—decidedly yes. 
Spiritual because diabolical.’ 

With my stepmother, who was considerably younger than my 
father, I succeeded better. The subject was new to her, and helped 
to dispel the gloom of a country parsonage. Even the little children 
(for there was a second family) wrote beautiful moral sentiments in 
a genuine scrawl with the planchette. But none of these produced 
results sufficient to give them more than a very secondary place in 
my narrative. However, I had succeeded so far. From my sanctum 
sous les toits down through the drawing-room and into the servants’ 
hall itself tables were spinning and sibyllic sentences rapped out or 
automatically written from morning to night. 

Reversing the ordinary process of most ‘ experiences,’ I was not 
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led on gently from mesmerism, or animal magnetism, to spiritualism, 
but plumped at once into spiritualism, and then left to work my way 
back to first principles via. mesmerism. 

From the first, be it understood, I had never been a red-hot en- 
thusiast in the spiritualistic theory. Any orthodox ‘ spiritist’ would 
have deemed me all along heretical. In fact, according to their 
tenets, I should always have been termed a sceptic. In the proper 
sense of the word an inquirer, I accepted that title; I was not, for 
instance, prepared to admit the ‘ spiritual’ element as readily as my 
father did. My standard of belief, in fact, was the introduction to 
the book From Matter to Spirit, by Professor de Morgan, which 
‘treats the pneumatological theory only as easier than any of the psy- 
chological. It was thus I formulated my doctrines during the course 
of this vacation, and before the startling events of the present story 
occurred to shake it : 

1. Itis proved to demonstration that material substances can be 
rendered independent of the hitherto accepted ‘laws of nature,’ such 
as gravitation, &c., by human volition, with or without contact. 

2. An intelligence which is not that of the medium is constantly 
found present at spirit circles—N.B. Whether such intelligence is 
altogether independent of those surrounding the medium has not been 
proved to my satisfaction. I have of course read of instances where 
facts and events quite unknown to the persons present have been 
communicated ; but I have had no experience of this myself. 

8. The ‘higher phenomena,’ such as automatic writing, trance- 
speaking, and spirit-voice, are phases so easily simulated as to need 
much longer investigation than I have as yet been able to give them. 
It is only fair to add, that in the whole course of my investigation 
I have not been able to detect a single case of fraud. 

This opinion, be it known, was strictly esoteric, being written 
in my private diary for my own edification. It was based on my 
experiences at college on a round of visits I had paid to the differ- 
ent professional media in London, and my brief experiments at the 
parsonage. Now came the test. 

A governess had been engaged for the younger members of the 
family in the person ofa tall raw-boned Scotch girl, externally about 
as unspiritual-looking a lady as could be imagined. She ‘went in,’ 
however, mildly—as became her position—for my experiments. She 
had lots of traditional stories of second-sight attaching to various 
members of her family, and was also inclined to argue the matter 
(as Sydney Smith says) ‘in the aibstract’ at greater length than I 
cared. The servants, I afterwards found, had their own opinions 
as to why Miss M‘Gorgon was so fond of sitting hand in hand with 
young master, and ‘adored dark séances;’ but such a suspicion never 
crossed my mind then, and I have no idea even now whether it had 
the slightest foundation in fact. Whatever other ghostly element 
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there may be in what I have to relate, there certainly is not the 
ghost of a love-story. 

I came down from my sky parlour to the drawing-room latish 
one evening, and found my stepmamma and Miss M‘Gorgon obvi- 
ously boring one another from their easy-chairs at opposite sides of 
the fireplace. Ihad just been reading the Reverend Chauncey Hare 
Townshend’s book on mesmerism, and the resemblance of Miss 
M‘Gorgon’s pose to one of the plates prompted me to say, 

‘Miss M‘Gorgon, you look as though you were sitting to be 
magnetised. Will you let me experiment on you ?’ 

‘ By all means, but I am sure you will not succeed.’ And, to 
do her justice, her great Scotch eyes looked far too wide awake for 
any earthly power to shut. 

After twenty minutes’ manipulation, however, she was in a deep 
magnetic sleep. My stepmother was not at first quite inclined to 
accept as a conclusive fact that while Miss M‘Gorgon was deaf to 
her, she responded readily to all my questions ; but when she saw 
me stand up on Miss M‘Gorgon’s knees—I row over eleven stone, 
I should mention—she began to think that the laws of matter, even 
matter so material as the M‘Gorgon shanks, were in a state of 
flux. But this was not all. 

Some time before, the children had been ill with scarlet fever, 
and Miss M‘Gorgon, in the course of her assiduous attention to them, 
took the disease. Being naturally of a somewhat hysterical tem- 
perament, she, as the ladies say, gave way a good deal; and after 
the malady had left her, whether as one of its manifold sequela, or 
a result of her hysterical tendency, she either could not, or fancied 
she could not, move her left arm. At any rate she did not use it 
in the slenderest degree possible, keeping it rigidly bent close to her 
side. My mother’s astonishment may be imagined, then, when, at 
at my command, Miss M‘Gorgon assumed the attitude of the eagle- 
slayer, using the diseased member as the bow arm, and keeping it 
elevated in the most statuesque manner possible. - 

My father entered at this moment from his sermon-mongery, 
and dismissing a pardonable doubt as to Miss M‘Gorgon’s sanity, 
proceeded to examine the phenomenon. 

On this and subsequent occasions all the ordinary phases of 
animal magnetism, including phreno-mesmerism and clairvoyance, 
were exhibited, and at last we had a specimen of that peculiar 
condition known as lucidity. 

Miss M‘Gorgon threw herself into an American chair, became 
pale and semi-rigid, exhibiting every appearance of death. Had I 
not been prepared by previous reading, my courage might have 
failed, and possibly disastrous consequences to the mind and even 
life of the ‘ patient’ followed. As it was, I preserved my equanimity, 
and bade her describe her condition. She was basking, she said, 
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in light ineffable. Her only anxiety was to leave the body, and 
remain in that lucid state. The most curious part of the manifes- 
tation was, that she was utterly ignorant of the names of living 
persons. She readily remembered the dead, described herself as 
being with them, and exclaimed almost petulantly, 

‘You know they are here! ‘You are with me. Let me go to 
them. I can see them, if you will only let me.’ 

Her volition was utterly lost in mine. It seemed a strange link 
between spiritism and magnetism; but my mother began to look 
nervous, my father evidently smelt sulphur, and, in fact, I felt my- 
self that I was trenching somewhat closely on the limits of the 
‘knowable.’ Much against her wish—I was going to write ‘ will,’ 
but that was in abeyance—I bade her come back; and after my 
using the ordinary method for dispersing the ‘ magnetic aura,’ she 
returned to earth utterly ignorant of all that had taken place. That 
evening I formulated another ‘ opinion’ in my diary: 

‘Whatever be the power that seems, under certain conditions, 
to animate dead matter, and which, for lack of a better term, we 
call magnetism, that same power is eapable of producing in the 
human frame a state of exaltation of the faculties which apparently 
lifts the patient into a higher condition of being.’ 

Having produced this lucid phase at a second séance, after I 
had taken some lessons of a professional mesmerist, I was induced 
to extract a promise from Miss M‘Gorgon—which I knew would be 
sacred if made in the magnetic state—that she would allow no one 
else to mesmerise her, and moreover that she would never resist my 
will. She even wrote it down in the blank page of my Reichen- 
bach, and after having done so, said in a voice that startled us all, 

‘I am yours—yours till death us do part.’ 

It was, I fancy, more the matrimonial than the magnetic import 
of this particular phrase that frightened us at the time. Mine most 
unmistakably, whether with views matrimonial or magnetic, she was 
from that day forth. She anticipated my every wish, even to such 
trivial matters as passing things at table, &c. Had Miss M‘Gorgon 
been young and beautiful, I do not know what I or other people 
might have thought of her attentions. As it was, nobody thought 
anything at all; and, for myself, I soon found out the unsatisfactory 
nature of the spiritualistic inquiry ; and by the time October came, 
I was quite prepared to leave all my occult works behind for my 
father to elaborate a learned discourse on Beelzebub, whilst I devoted 
my attention to the subject of brass bands in general, and the big 
saxhorn in particular, in consequence of having been promoted to the 
dignity of a bandsman in the University Rifle Corps. 

But I was not to dissociate myself so easily from Miss M‘Gorgon 
and spiritism. 

Soon after I went ‘ up,’ a change became visible in the governess. 
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She was nervous and excitable to the last degree. The servants 
chuckled, and asked one another, ‘Hadn’t they said so all along ?’ 
The partial paralysis of her arm, which had disappeared under mag- 
netic treatment, reappeared, or was reassumed. She even simulated 
other affections, such as a violent cough, a weak ankle, &. A 
medical man who was called in, and to whom my father confided 
the fact of the mesmeric experiments, traced these affections at once 
to their true source, a desire to be magnetised. The doctor decid- 
edly recommended her not meeting me again; so an opportunity 
offering for getting her a more lucrative and less irksome position, 
as companion to an aged lady, Miss M‘Gorgon was with some diffi- 
culty persuaded to make the change, having suddenly discovered an 
intense affection for the young ladies she had in charge at the par- 
sonage. However, Miss M‘Gorgon received her congé. The young 
ladies were sent to boarding-school, and Miss M‘Gorgon and myself 
never met in the flesh again. 

I strongly recommend any young lady who wishes to retain the 
affections of a swain not to allow herself to be mesmerised by him. 
On other and quite independent grounds, I would most seriously 
advise no female ever to submit herself to a power of which we 
know s0 little, except the one fact of its being open to fearful abuse. 
But especially with reference to young ladies in love, I may inform 
thé that the fact of my having magnetised Miss M‘Gorgon produced 
in me an irrepressible feeling of repulsion towards her. It was with 
the greatest delight I found we should not meet at the parsonage 
during the Christmas vacation. 

Passing over one or two strange occurrences at college, such as 
noises and apparently automatic displacement of furniture in my 
rooms whilst I was ‘consuming the midnight oil,’ I come to this 
particular Christmas vacation. There had been a time when the 
mere possibility of watching the movements of a peripatetic easy- 
chair or a locomotive coalscuttle would have been irresistibly attrac- 
tive to me; but now, without making me exactly nervous, it bored 
me. I always sheered off to bed directly the things began to get 
lively, without making any accurate examination as to whether it was 
not all fancy on my part. I instinctively associated the phenomenon 
with Miss M‘Gorgon; and though there was nothing at all in the 
shape ofan audible voice, the words were constantly and most vividly 
impressed on my mind— Till death us do part.’ Whenever any 
disturbance of the kind occurred, I seemed to keep on saying over 
and over again these words to myself. I would even recite propo- 
sitions in Euclid, or speeches of Shakespeare ; but beneath them 
all, like an undercurrent, came those hideous words of that horrible 
woman, ‘ Till death us do part — Till death us do part.’ I even 
went so far as to pay a most unusual visit to a medical man. I 
told him nothing of Miss M‘Gorgon or mesmerism, but mentioned 
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the ‘ movables’ in my room, &c. He simply laughed, told me to shut 
up my books and leave them behind me, go ‘ down,’ and take lots of 
exercise ; all of which I faithfully obeyed. 

On Christmas-eve I was regaling myself with a musical practice 
in my sky parlour, and certainly nothing was farther from my thoughts 
than Miss M‘Gorgon or magnetism, when I was startled quite out 
of my serenity by hearing in the next room, which had been the 
M‘Gorgon bedchamber, unmistakable ‘ thuds’ of what I used to 
term irreverently the M‘Gorgon ‘beetle-crushers.’ There was no 
mistake about it. Somebody or something was walking up and down 
the next room with that most martial and inimitable tread. 

I confess to being thoroughly frightened, and to making a sum- 
mary retreat. To save my life I could not have opened the door of 
the M‘Gorgon chamber, which I knew, or believed, to be locked and 
tenantless. JI even had to pause a moment to get my breath and 
recover my equanimity before I entered the drawing-room. 

‘Come to the fire,’ said my stepmother; ‘you look fearfully cold. 
Why do you mope yourself in that attic of yours? In fact, now I 
look at you, you are worse than cold—you are ill and haggard. Do, 
pray, obey your doctors, and exchange books and music for exercise 
in the open air.’ 

I promised compliance; and my father, looking up from his 
Guardian, said, 

‘ You will be sorry to hear your old ‘‘.patient,’”” Miss M‘Gorgon, 
is very ill, and not expected to live.’ , 

‘TI hope, sir, my patient does not attribute her ailment to my 
treatment.’ - 

‘No; I fancy it is only a reappearance of an old and hereditary 
pulmonary affection. I think you may make yourself easy on the 
score of your treatment, which, as far as I could see, extended only 
to the head and heart.’ 

‘By the way,’ I added, in a tone of assumed carelessness, sip- 
ping my tea as I asked, ‘who occupies Miss M‘Gorgon’s room now?’ 

I was told, as I had expected, that the room had been locked 
ever since Miss M‘Gorgon’s departure. Indeed my mother showed 
me the key in her basket, asking me jokingly, 

‘She has not come back to claim her plighted spouse, has she 
—‘* Till death us do part’”?’ she added, in a hoarse voice like Miss 
M‘Gorgon’s. 

I told them, as laughingly as I could, how I fancied I had heard 
the M‘Gorgon ‘thud’ next me. I saw my father and mother ex- 
change significant glances, as much as to say, ‘He is nervous;’ and 
a good drive across country was proposed next day. 

I am ashamed to say how childishly afraid I was to go to bed 
that night. No infant in a dark room ever dreaded ‘ bogey’ worse 
than didI that ponderous tread. Whilst I was spinning out the last 
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few minutes, with my candlestick in my hands, the very lamp on the 
table quivered, and the ornaments rattled on the, mantelpiece, as the 
same dull heavy footstep resounded in the room above us, which had 
been the children’s schoolroom. We all turned pale as ghosts our- 
selves, and my father and mother exclaimed at once, 

‘Miss M‘Gorgon !’ 

As for me, I was speechless ; and as I stood so, though I was 
quite sure no one else could hear a sound, the words seemed hissed 
into my ear, ‘ Till death us do part.’ 

The usual examinations of the house were made; the servants 
all found to be quiet in bed, the room undisturbed, &c. The footsteps 
seemed to cross it hut once, and we heard no more. 

We agreed upon the customary explanation, which palpably satis- 
fied none of us, that we ‘ fancied’ we had heard what we were quite 
certain we did hear; and we parted for the night. 

I dared not confess my cowardice, but I would have given any- 
thing to have had a companion for that night. In plain simple 
English, I went to bed in a terrible fright. 

I tumbled in more expeditiously than ever I had in my life, and 
buried my head under the bedclothes, not daring to look out into 
the darkness. I fancy I was dozing off, when suddenly the bells of 
the little village church clashed out discordantly. I had forgotten all 
about its being ‘ Christmas-day in the morning,’ and started up in 
bed, the more so on account of my nervousness from another source. 
It was utterly dark; but at the bottom of the bed there was some- 
thing, palpable to some sense, analogous to that which had kept 
pealing through my ears those ominous words, ‘ Till death us do 
part.’ 

The something which I thus saw, yet did not see, appeared like 
a tall scraggy luminous mass, with two intensely light spots about 
the place where eyes might have been expected. At the same time 
as I saw, yet did not see, this, I heard, in the same negative kind 
of way, the same loathsome words, as it were, drilled into my very 
ears, ‘ Till death us do part.’ It could not have been common sight 
or common hearing, for in each of these cases time is necessary to 
impinge upon the senses; and as it was, I was down in bed again, 
buried deeper than ever, ‘like a shot,’ as we say. Turning my 
bedclothes, bolster, and pillows into a veritable sarcophagus, I man- 
aged to dull all external sights and sounds; even the clanging bells 
did not reach my ears; but still before my eyes was the spectrum 
of the ‘something’ I had seen; and a voice that seemed to grow 
more and more subjective—seemed, as it were, to retreat within the 
innermost chambers of consciousness—still repeated ‘ Till death us 
do part. I promised to be yours. till then; I have kept my promise. 
If you dare to doubt it, look at your watch in the morning, and 
remember the Christmas bells.’ 
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After that, silence—but not sleep. Through that weary Christ- 
mas morning I never lost consciousness; nor did I emerge from my 
sarcophagus until the sound of a brass band under my window—the 
brass band I had ‘ coached’ for the occasion—saluted my ears with 
an air I had myself selected as being not too secular-sounding for 
that sacred day, namely ‘ Pestal.’ With what a new meaning the 
vocal chorus seemed to strike on my ear, the chorus I had meant 
only to be an effective slow march ! 

I jumped out of bed, let the welcome daylight in at the window, 
and waved my hand by way of compliment to my bucolic band down 
among the snow. I expected to feel ‘seedy,’ and did miss my 
night’s sleep a little; but a good ‘sluish’ in cold water soon got 
over this, and to my astonishment I felt better than I had done for 
months. A weight seemed removed from me. I had almost a 
difficulty in recalling the events of the past night, or the words that 
up to that time had caused me so much discomfort. 

What was the time? I sought my watch on its usual hook at 
the head of my bed. It was not there! I could have sworn I hung 
it there on the previous night. After diligent searching I found it 
lying on the floor at the foot of the bed, and almost underneath it. 
It had stopped at about half-past twelve ! 

Whether this had anything to do with my luminous visitant, or 
whether in my fright I tumbled it down, and so stopped it, I do not 
pretend to determine. Had the event stood by itself, that would, 
of course, have been the natural explanation. Even the M‘Gorgon 
‘thud,’ had I alone heard it, might have been attributed to anti- 
matrimonial views on my part towards the lady in question. 

As to the poor girl herself, she troubled no one farther with her 
presence, matrimonial, magnetic, or otherwise. She became rapidly 
worse on Christmas-eve, and whilst the bells were beginning to 
chime in the Christmas morning passed away. Her last articulate 
words were, ‘ Till death us do part,’ which of course the watchers 
attributed to a blighted love-dream of the poor governess. She 
continued murmuring for some time, and at half-past twelve died. 

We did not hear of the event for some time, and I had carefully 
noted all the above particulars in my diary before the news reached ~ 
me. When the letter arrived, I fetched the volume down, and laid 
it quietly open before my father. He read it very carefully, and 
from time to time compared it with the contents of the black-edged 
letter in his hand. At last he rose and returned me my manuscript, 
with the solitary remark, ‘ A very strange coincidence !’ and so re- 
tired to his study—I have no doubt to append a side-note to his 
sermon on the being, nature, and attributes of Beelzebub. 
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I wave frequently heard the following marvellous story related by 
my grandfather as an actual episode in his life. I will give it, as 
nearly as I can remember, in his own words, leaving each reader to 
form his own opinion upon the incidents, without any commentary 
upon my part, farther than the statement, that my grandfather was a 
man whose veracity I had never any reason to doubt. 


It was during a summer vacation that I met Karl Korner. I 
was reading hard for my degree; for having been somewhat idle 
and dissipated during the term, I found it necessary to spend what 
should have been my holiday among my books. For this purpose I 
pitched my tent at Bucksleigh, an ancient and romantic village in the 
New Forest. I was guided by several considerations in my choice 
of locality : first, it was a reasonable distance, even in those days, — 
from London and Oxford; secondly, I was bitten about that time by 
an entomological mania, and here was the spot of all others for rare 
moths and butterflies ; thirdly, a delightful and salubrious climate ; 
and fourthly, not far away, near Stoney Cross, was the family seat 
of some college chums, whither, if books and butterflies became too 
monotonous, I could flee for a day or two’s relaxation. These friends 
had very much pressed me to take up my abode wholly with them ; 
but had I done so, I might as well have left Greek and Latin behind 
me, for all the use I should have made of them there; so I prudently 
declined, with the compromise I have mentioned. 

The house I lodged in was at least as old as the Tudor days— 
pointed roof, overhanging stories, latticed windows, painted beams, 
dark oak staircases, panelled rooms, carved fireplaces, &c. It be- 
longed to a family who had resided abroad for several years, and 
was let, during the summer months, in apartments to visitors. I had 
but one fellow-lodger when I first came to Bucksleigh, Karl Korner, 
a German, who, with his servant and the old woman who looked 
after the house, was, beside myself, its only inhabitant. From the 
first he curiously impressed me. In appearance he was the very 
beau-ideal of the mysterious German of romance. Long fair hair, 
blue eyes deeply sunken, pale hollow cheeks, a moody demeanour, 
and tall powerful figure—he might have been Charles Moor himself. 
In his habits he. was reserved to moroseness. He had a weird way 
of talking to himself, and a strange trick of almost every moment 
casting sharp fearful glances over his shoulder, as though he fancied 
some unpleasant object were behind him. “No one was suffered to 
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enter his apartments save his own servant, a dark saturnine-look- 
ing man, as mysterious as himself. I questioned Mrs. Adams, the 
housekeeper, as to who he was. But she was as much in the dark, 
and far more curious than myself respecting him. About two months 
before his arrival she had received a letter from her master, who 
was then residing in Germany, to say that a foreign gentleman 
would, in the course of a few weeks, arrive at Bucksleigh. The choice 
of apartments was to be given him; she was, in all respects, to 
attend to his wishes, and, above all, was to ask no questions. The 
time of his sojourn was uncertain: he might leave at any moment. 
This was all the information she possessed. 

There was something about Korner that attracted, and yet re- 
pulsed me. The mystery that excited my curiosity may be ascribed 
to the first feeling; the dark sinister expression that sometimes 
mingled with the gloom upon his face to the second. I frequently saw 
him wandering about in the forest during my entomological rambles ; 
but both in and out of the house he avoided an actual meeting. 

We had been fellow-lodgers about a fortnight, when, without 
having previously exchanged a greeting, we became suddenly ac- 

,quainted. It happened in this way. I had been out in the forest 
all the morning butterfly-hunting, and having captured in my net a 
splendid red admiral, two peacocks, and some smaller fry, I was 
lying basking in the shadow of a huge beech, gloating over my prey, 
when, happening to look up, I saw the German leaning against a 
tree, with his arms folded, and his eyes bent upon me. I had not 
heard his footfall upon the soft turf, and his sudden appearance 
quite startled me. Without a word of introduction, he threw him- 
self upon the grass, and entered into conversation as freely as though 
we had been old acquaintances. He spoke English fluently, al- 
though with a strong foreign accent. I found him to be a man of 
highly-cultivated mind. Our topics were Greek, Latin, poetry, en- 
tomology, scenery ; and upon all his remarks were equally just and 
full of knowledge. He grew warm and eloquent, his cheeks flushed, 
his eye brightened, the whole man was transformed. Suddenly, 
without any warning, in the very midst of a speech, he stopped, the 
colour died out of his face, leaving a ghastly pallor in its place, 
while his eyes, full of horror, stared wildly upon vacancy. The 
change was so instantaneous, that for a moment I was struck as 
speechless as himself, my eyes instinctively following the direction 
of his. I could see nothing but the waving branches of the trees 
and the bright sunlight. Before I had recovered my self-possession 
sufficiently to speak, he sprang to his feet and hurried away; as 
the trees hid him from my sight, I saw him cast the old fearful look 
over his shoulder. 

There was something about the incident that, in spite of the 
bright sunshine, gave me a strange superstitious feeling. After a 
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long cogitation, I could come to only one conclusion, that the Ger- 
man was mad, and that his saturnine servant was his keeper. 

A week passed away, and I saw no more of Karner, beyond a 
fleeting glance, as he passed my window on his way to the forest. 
In the mean time I had a visit from my college chums ofa few miles 
off, to whom I related my German experiences, and thereby inflamed 
their imaginations with the most outrageous ideas. He was one 
of Schiller’s robbers: Mephistopheles, a Werter, the wild hunts- 
man, Salathiel, a banished count, and I know not what. Ensconced 
behind my window-curtains, they waited his passing to catch a 
glimpse of him, and the sight of his strange gloomy face made them 
almost seriously incline to those ideas that had been but jests before. 
The object of their visit was to induce me to go with them to a 
ball that was to come off in a fortnight at Southampton. But I hero- 
ically resisted all entreaties; so they left me to my studies in disgust. 

Great was my surprise one evening, just as the twilight was 
closing in, at receiving this message from Mrs. Adams—‘ Would 
Mr. Serle honour Mr. Korner by his company, and sup with him 
that evening?’ The old lady was all in a flutter, as she spoke the 
words. We exchanged looks. My curiosity was aroused to see 
the sanctorum that none had beheld, and I instantly accepted. 

When I entered the room, I felt almost surprised to find that 
there was nothing peculiar in it, except that it was peculiarly com- 
fortable. Although the weather was warm, a cheerful fire burned 
in the grate, and three large lamps illumined every part of the large 
sombre room. 

‘T like plenty of light,’ he said, after cordially greeting me; ‘I 
hate dark corners.’ 

So it seemed, I thought. Our conversation turned upon Ger- 
man literature, which the translations of Scott, Coleridge, and others, 
and the imitations of a host of English writers, was bringing into 
fashion. His mind was deeply impregnated with its mystic and 
metaphysical character. I found him to be a profound believer in 
the wildest dreams of the Rosicrucian and the demonologist. Our 
conversation had naturally, although almost imperceptibly, drifted 
into this channel, and I could not help remarking the strange forced 
manner in which he spoke upon the subject, as though compelled to 
talk of it by some occult power against his will. I ventured to be 
sceptical, and shall never forget the look with which he turned on me. 

‘Your philosophy,’ he said bitterly, ‘ rejects all things that do 
not come within the scope of its narrow reasonings, regardless of the 
fact, that every object that exists contains within itself unsolvable 
mysteries. Of the nature of our own souls, of their condition or 
destination, after they are freed from their bodies, we know nothing. 
Can we conceive eternity ? can we conceive illimitable space ? Space 
before matter ? the principles of our own being? We know these 
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things are, but we cannot bring them within the petty circle of our 
reason. In the face of these mighty mysteries, and of the yet 
mightier mysteries of the Christian faith, how dare man arrogantly 
assert that aught cannot be? One of your poets says, ‘‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’’ Wisdom is usually pur- 
chased at a bitter cost.’ 

There was something in his manner that deeply impressed me, 
and I would have continued the conversation, but he skilfully changed 

_ the subject, and we were soon deep in the discussion of the compara- 
tive merits of ancient and modern literature. In this agreeable dis- 
course, aided by an excellent supper, some equally good wine and 
cigars, time glided on almost imperceptibly. 

It was just upon the stroke of twelve when I wished him good- 
night. As I opened the door, I fancied I heard a sound like the 
rustling of a woman’s dress. Thinking it was Mrs. Adams, who 
was the only female in the house, coming up to speak to me, I 
turned my head; but there was no one upon the landing or on the 
staircase. The sound passed me, and there was a flutter in the air, 
as though it were disturbed by some moving body. Following its 
supposed direction, my eyes fell upon Korner. In a few seconds a 
ghastly change had fallen upon him. His face was deadly pale, his 
eyes fixed with a look of horror, his hands convulsively clutching 
the arms of the chair upon which he sat. I was advancing to him, 
thinking he was ill, when a hand laid upon my shoulder held me 
back. I turned, and saw the German servant, who by word and 
gesture requested my absence. The next moment I found myself 
outside the door, and heard the key turned in the lock. 

A week elapsed, during which Korner and I never once met. I 
had been hard at my books, had completely shaken off my late 
superstitious terrors, retaken to scepticism, and had thoroughly made 
up my mind that the German was the victim of some painful disease, 
of which I had witnessed the paroxysms. 

It was the nighi of the ball, which I have before mentioned. I 
had had a letter from my friends that morning, as a last persuader, 
to meet them at Southampton, and accompany them to the ball. 
But I heeded not the voice of the charmer, and was farther strength- 
ened in my virtuous resolution by the weather, which, uncertain for 
several days past, towards the evening in question assumed a most 
savage aspect: the rain descended in torrents, the wind blew a hur- 
ricane, and there were distant mutterings in the air that portended 
a thunder-storm. As I looked round my gloomy room, in the fad- 
ing light, I could not help picturing with a sigh the brilliant ball- 
room at Southampton. 

While thus meditating, there was a knock at my door. Before I 
could answer it, Korner stood before me. Even in the twilight I 
could perceive that his air was excited with a kind of forced gaiety. 
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‘ How horribly dull you are here!’ he cried. ‘Come up to my 
room; I have a cheerful fire and plenty of light, a bottle of good 
- wine, an irreproachable cigar, and Mrs. Adams is preparing an ap- 

petising little supper.’ 

Now, after my one experience, I did not much care about pass- 
ing the evening with Kérner, so I began a polite apology about the 
necessity of study. But he impatiently interrupted me : 

x Pshaw, man! it is the last opportunity you will have of refus- 

“ing me.’ 

‘Are you going to leave us, then ?’ I inquired. 

‘Yes; my release is at hand, and I wish you to join me in 
celebrating it.’ 

‘Your release !’ I reiterated. 

‘Yes; but we will not talk of it to-night; you will hear all 
about it to-morrow,’ he answered lightly. 

After that I could not refuse his invitation. 

There was a strangeness in his manner that I could not under- 
stand, which impressed me disagreeably. He was as gay as a French- 
man; he laughed, told anecdotes and doubtful adventures, sang 
German student songs, and was so unlike himself, as I had pre- 
viously known him, that at times I had serious doubts whether I 
was waking or dreaming. 

‘T astonish you,’ he cried. ‘I have cast aside what you call 
the blue devils for to-night, and, as Shakespeare says, ‘‘ Richard’s 
himself again :’’ what I was in my old student days, the merriest 
fellow within the walls of Bonn.’ ; 

But I did not like his merriment—it was to me far more de- 
pressing than his gloom. I drank his hock, I smoked his cigars, 
and I laughed at his stories; but I felt all the time like one oppressed 
by a nightmare, and would have been delighted to have found an 
excuse to get down quietly to my own room. 

In the mean time the storm was raging violently, the rain dash- 
ing in sheets against the windows, and we could hear the crash and 
moan of the forest as the wind rushed through the trees ; and the 
thunder, nearing, though still distant, rolled sullenly through the air. 

‘A pleasant night for a journey!’ he cried, in the light jesting 
tone he had assumed throughout the evening. ; 

‘ You are not going a journey to-night ?’ I said. 

‘No; but Fritz has gone. I shall not start upon my journey 
till to-morrow morning—a far longer one than Fritz’s.’ 

I shuddered, I knew not why. 

‘ Now, my friend, it is time that we separate,’ he said suddenly, 
rising, and holding out his hand. 

The intimation was sudden, and not strictly polite; but I took 
the hint with the most cheerful alacrity. 

‘ Pardon my abruptness, but I must now prepare for my gad 
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An odd time, I thought, to begin preparations for a journey. 
As I wished him good-night, I heard the rustling ‘as of a woman’s 
dress behind me, felt a movement in the air, and the sensation 
of a passing body, just as on my previous visit, and on Korner’s 
face fell the same ghastly look. My nervous system was highly 
wrought, whether by the shadow of coming events, or by the elec- 
tricity of the atmosphere, I know not; and without another word I 
hurried out of the room. As before, I heard the key turned in the 
lock ; but, as before, I did not hurry down to my own room, for my 
limbs trembled so violently, and my head felt so dizzy, that I was 
obliged to lean against the wall for a moment, for fear of falling. 

The tempest had reached its culminating point. The thunder- 
clouds were upon us, and sent forth peal upon peal till the house 
trembled and shook as though swayed by an earthquake ; the light- 
ning flashed in sheets, and in streams of jagged fire, now blue as 
steel, now luridly red; the rain had abated, but the wind, rushing 
through the forest-leaves, sounded as though a furious mountain 
torrent or a roaring sea was coming down upon us; while the 
branches crashed, and groaned, and shrieked, as the hurricane 
swayed and broke and hurled them one against another. Never 
have I heard so awful a contention of the elements. I can never 
recall the memory of that terrible night without a shudder. And 
there I stood in the full blaze of the lightning, as it shone through 
the staircase window, with the fascination of terror upon me. 

Suddenly through the din of the storm there rose a sharp wailing 
ery, that curdled my blood and bristled my hair. It came from the 
room I had just left. By a sudden impulse, which I could never 
explain, I resolved to try and solve the awful mystery that was about 
me. There was but one way. Across the front of the house ran a 
narrow balcony. The window I was standing against was in a line 
with those of Kérner’s room. With the rain beating down upon my 
bare head, and the wind sweeping round me and almost lifting me 
off my feet, I crept on to this balcony, and between an opening in 
the curtains peered into Korner’s room. And this is what I saw. 

The room was blazing with light, just as I had left it. With 
his back towards me, quivering and crouching, was the form of Kor- 
ner; facing the window, and looking into his face, stood a woman. 
Her dress was that of middle-class German life, but her face was 
the most lovely I ever beheld ; the hair was of the brightest, rarest 
yellow, the complexion faultlessly pure; the eyes large, dreamy, 
and ofa deep violet; the nose and mouth ofthe most perfect shape. 
While I gazed, fascinated by her extraordinary beauty, a hideous 
transformation took place before my eyes. The clothes faded from 
her form, her beauty melted away like a vapour, and in its place my 
horrified gaze was fastened on a skeleton, on a grinning loathsome 
skull, out of whose mouldering recesses crawled bloated obscene 
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worms. The vision was but of a second’s duration, and then I saw 
the bones crumble before my eyes, and the skull totter and fall. 

I saw no more. A mist gathered before my eyes, and the sick- 
ness of death overpowered me; but as I fell I heard a loud explo- 
sion, which sounded unlike the thunder that a moment afterwards 
mingled with its echoes. 

- When sense returned, I found myself lying upon the pavement 
of the balcony, saturated with rain, and cold as ice. The morning 
was just breaking; the storm had cleared away, all but the wind, 
which still blew hard, but in fitful dying gusts. . With a dazed 
brain, upon which still lingered the dark shadow of the horrors I 
had witnessed, but no substantial idea, I mechanically sought my 
own apartments, and in the same automaton fashion swallowed a 
large glass of brandy, undressed, got into bed, and without any 
farther recollection fell fast asleep. 

I was awakened by a sudden shock, and the sound of loud 
laughter. When I opened my eyes, I found myself upon the floor, 
and my friends from Stony Cross standing over me, convulsed with 
laughter, at, I presume, my ridiculous and scared appearance. In 
returning from Southampton, they had come several miles out of 
their way to pay me a visit. Upon hearing I had not risen, heated 
with champagne, and ready for any mischief, they entered my room, 
lifted me out of bed in my sheet, and bumped me not very gently 
upon the ground. 

We had just sat down to breakfast when Mrs. Adams put her 
head in at the door, and beckoned me out mysteriously. ‘I beg 
your pardon, sir, for interrupting you, but I am so uneasy about Mr. 
Korner that I couldn’t contain myself any longer.’ 

‘ What is the matter ?’ I asked in great agitation. 

‘ Well, you know he is an early riser, never in bed after six. 
It is now ten, and I have neither seen nor heard him. I have 
knocked at his door, and can get no answer.’ 

‘ Where is the servant Fritz ?’ I inquired. 

‘ He went away yesterday, saying he should not return for some 
days, and that I was to attend upon his master in the mean while.’ 

I told her to wait until after breakfast, and I would see what 
could be done. All the horrors of the last night came vividly back 
upon my memory, filling me with evil forebodings. It was impos- 
sible to conceal my perturbation from my friends; and after a very 
little pressing, I told them of the housekeeper’s fears, and certain 
of my own experiences ; omitting all mention of what I had seen 
through the window, which would have excited only their ridicule. 

The breakfast-table was abandoned; and while I proceeded to 
the German’s chamber, the others waited the result at the farther 
end of the corridor. No answer was returned to my knock, and 
after a little hesitation we decided to send for a locksmith, and make 
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"forcible entry. No one thought of entering by the windows, and 
I dared not propose it; I could not for my life have looked through 
them again. In a very short time the lock was taken off, and the 
door thrown open. The room was darkened by the curtains, save 
in one spot, where the sunbeams streamed through an opening, and 
fell full and brightly upon an awful object—the upturned blood- 
bespattered face of the German. He was quite dead; his hand 
still grasped a discharged pistol—he had blown his brains out. 

I need scarcely remark that I did not pass another night under 
that ill-omened ‘roof, but at once accepted my friends’ invitation to 
return home with them. 

Of course you are now anxious to know the explanation of the 
mysterious spectre and all other mysteries. All that I can tell you 
upon the subject was gathered more from inferences than from direct 
information. In Korner’s writing-desk was found the miniature 
of a lovely girl, which I immediately recognised as the face I had 
seen in my vision; and beside it was a strange and horrible letter, 
of which I made a copy at the time, and which, as nearly as I can 
remember, ran thus : : 

‘ When you read these lines I shall be no more. Living, I am 
powerless to avenge your wickedness to me; but if there is a just 
God, my revenge will reach you from the grave. I have prayed 
unceasingly to be directed to a retribution as awful as the misery 
you have brought upon me. My prayer has been heard, and, mark 
me, scoff as you will in your sceptical conceit, it will come to pass. 
In my dark hours of despairing agony, this is the vengeance I have 
engendered, and which I will execute. From the hour in which I 
draw my last breath I will haunt you. Fly to the furthermost ex- 
tremities of the world, and my shadow shall still pursue you; alone 
or in a crowd, in the darkness of the night or in the brightest sun- 
shine, you shall know no moment of your life in which I may not 
stand before you. And lest habit should in time dull the horror of 
“my presence to your hard godless soul, in each visitation you shall © 
behold the progress of the corruption of the buried body as it festers 
in the earth. As the body is at the moment I stand before you, in 
that guise shall you see me. And when the last stage is reached, 
when the bones crumble into dust, then shall thy earthly career 
close. Pray, then, if you can, that the tortures you will endure in 
this life may mitigate those prepared for you in the next.’ 

Putting together the little information I gathered at various 
times, chiefly through Mrs. Adams, I framed this story. At Bonn 
there lived one Adeline Sturm, a burgomaster’s daughter. She was 
the beauty of the town, had been educated far above her station, 
and was as notorious for her haughty and disdainful pride as for her 
personal charms. All the young men were madly in love with her, 
but ypon all she looked down with equal scorn. Karl Korner was at 
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that time a student at the University. He was a scion of a noble 
family, strikingly handsome, heir to a fine fortune, and the most 
heartless libertine in Bonn. The stories he was continually hearing 
of this girl’s unimpressible nature excited his pique, and over a 
debauch he laid a heavy wager with a fellow-student that he would 
win her love, degrade her pride, and abandon her. He succeeded 
too well in all that he proposed. It was an act of monstrous vil- 
lany ; for he had not even the excuse of passion for accomplishing 
Adeline’s ruin, while she loved him with all the fervour of her proud 
powerful nature. Upon discovering the conspiracy of which she 
had been made the victim, she took poison. From that time Kor- 
ner was accursed ; he wandered from land to land, from one division 
of the globe to another, but nowhere finding peace or rest. 

A sceptical friend has suggested that the letter worked its object 
without any supernatural intervention. Written under such awful 
circumstances, under so powerful a conviction that it would be given 
to her to execute her implacable will, it worked upon the guilty 
conscience of her betrayer until his diseased imagination, constantly 
brooding upon its terrible suggestions, created for itself the very 
horrors threatened. In regard to my share in the illusion, his 
theory is this: ‘From the first, Korner impressed your mind with 
a sense of the abnormal and the mysterious. His behaviour in the 
forest gave a form to what had been before intangible, by suggesting 
the idea that he was haunted by some ghastly vision. The next 
stage in the mental process was reached on the occasion of your first 
visit to his apartments. The cold air, rushing through the open door 
and mingling with the overheated atmosphere within, rustled among 
some unseen objects, and suggested to your excited imagination that 
the Thing was about you, and from the nature of a sound, suggested 
a female apparition. Upon Korner’s face you saw your own impres- 
sions reflected, but in his case intensified by a visual illusion. On 
the occasion of your last visit, every circumstance favoured the ex-. 
quisitely-sensitive condition of your organs. There was a terrible 
storm raging; the air was charged with electricity—a most important 
point ; when you looked through that window, Reason had entirely 
vacated her throne. You were utterly under the spell, and by one 
of those curious mental phenomena of whose occasional occurrence we 
have undoubted proof, the horrible illusion of Korner, intensified 
to an immeasurable degree by the agony of coming death, com- 
municated itself to your mind, thus causing your vision to be similarly 
impressed.’ 

Very ingenious indeed, I tell him, but a good deal of Bishop 
Berkeley’s metaphysics about it. There is a vast difference between 
dreaming that you are burned and the actual sensation. 


A NIGHT IN A GHOST-CHAMBER 


BY MAURICE DAVIES, M.A. 


‘ Resorce with me,’ said my friend Tom Chester, who had obeyed 
my summons to ‘come in’ to my sanctum, and deposited himself in 
his accustomed easy-chair. ‘Yes, rejoice with me; I have discovered 
& new sensation.’ 

‘Don’t believe it,’ said I somewhat grumpily ; for I was writing 
hard, and did not want to be interrupted. ‘Solomon said there was 
nothing new under the sun.’ 

‘Right you are, and right Solomon of course is; but then this 
isn’t under the sun—it’s a ghost.’ 

I wheeled my arm-chair round at once, and faced him. Tom 
knew my weakness for the so-called ‘ supernatural,’ and therefore 
brought his ghost well to the front at first. 

‘A real genuine ghost ; an unmistakable case of haunted house ; 
family scared out last week; series of charwomen frightened out of 
their seven senses, and housemaids sent into blue fits. Got the 
address in my pocket, and leave to ‘‘sit” there any night, or as 
many nights as I please.’ 

‘ But have you looked into this matter at all? So many of these 
ghost stories and haunted houses turn out, as Sir Charles Coldstream 
says, to have ‘‘ nothing in them.”’’ 

‘My friend is great at quotations to-night, bringing forth from 
his treasures things old and new, from Solomon to l’homme blasé. 
Well, it’s a paste-and-scissors age. But I have looked into this mat- 
ter, as far as such an immaterial thing as a ghost can be looked into, 
or as well as I can into a haunted house some ten miles from Lon- 
don ; andI mean to look into both literally, if you will go with me.’ 

I agreed at once; though I continued in a sceptical tone which 
was not genuine, but simply assumed for the occasion, in order to 
look hard-headed and unimaginative, as we most of us try to do 
when anything in the shape of a ghost story crops up: ‘If this be 
a genuine haunted house, as you say, why didn’t the proprietor 
answer the advertisements of the Dialectical Society, who took some 
pains to discover such a habitation for their Spiritualistic Committee 
to sit in? The fact of none being forthcoming somewhat shook my 
faith in the reputed number of haunted houses.’ 

‘I believe nobody except Punch did answer that particular ad- 
vertisement,’ said Tom; ‘ and possibly for the excellent reason that 
owners of house- property where ghosts were ‘‘ laid on,’’ like gas or 
water, did not think proper to cry ‘‘ Stinking fish!’ Rightly or 
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wrongly, there is a prejudice against ghosts. We can’t sympathise 
with it, perhaps, but the ordinary run of humanity avoid haunted 
‘houses. So far am I from sharing this feeling, that I have been 
seriously considering whether one couldn’t turn an honest penny by 
taking this particular haunted house, and letting it out at so much 
a night for séances. Spirits are decidedly looking up just now.’ 
Assuming a more serious tone, Tom informed me that he had 
heard the subject of this house mentioned in casual conversation at 
dinner the previous evening by some practical man, who of course 
laughed utterly to scorn the ghostly element in his own narrative. 
His only view of the matter was one of commiseration for the pro- 
prietor, whose income was seriously diminished by the unfortunate 
reputation his house had acquired. Pursuing the topic over their 
wine, Tom elicited from his unspiritual informant that, though he 
himself believed in nothing which might not be adequately explained 
by rats, yet so it was; the rats, if rats they were, had been too many 
for the human tenants. There had been a constant exodus of occu- 
pants from the house. Nobody stayed out their time; many sacri- 
. ficed money to get off their bargains even before taking possession, 
having heard the evil reputation of the premises from scared char- 
women, or sky-blue housemaids before mentioned. A family had 
just cleared out after a few days’ residence, paying a quarter’s rent 
in lieu of notice. The strangest thing, however, was that nobody 
ever said exactly what it was they had seen or heard. The most 
voluble charwoman, the most garrulous of housemaids, when seriously 
brought to book, could only state they knew the house was haunted, 
but could not state how they knew it. Had the matter been con- 
fined to the gossips of the village, it might have been explained by 
one talking another into imaginative terrors; but people had come 
from great distances. The evil reputation of the house had been 
studiously kept from them by those who were most interested in 
keeping it; yet always with the same result. The rent had been 
gradually lowered to an almost nominal sum ; but now nobody would 
take the premises even at that. The place had a bad name, and 
there was no resource but to shut it up. Such was the status quo 
of things at the time when the circumstance came casually under 
the notice of my ghost-desiring friend Tom Chester. 

The haunted house stood in a suburb generally regarded as eli- 
gible, and which we may as well call Tottenham as anything else, 
principally for the reason that Tottenham is, as nearly as possible, 
at the opposite point of the compass from the real locality. I have 
no wish to do the unfortunate landlord additional injury, or, on the 
other hand, to advertise Mr. Thomas Chester gratuitously should he 
carry out his project of opening the haunted house for séances ; 
though, without anticipating the course of events in this brief narra- 
tive, I may venture to say I do not think he will do so. 
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The above particulars were communicated to me by my friend 
during the consumption of a mutual cigar. It may here be mentioned 
that, without being, either of us, in any sense spiritual, or even spiri- 
tualistic, we had each of us a penchant for such subjects as form the 
sphere of what is termed modern spiritualism, or psychism, as we 
shall have to learn to call it. We had, so to say, flirted with this 
spiritism (to adopt the French phraseology), and fancied we could 
trace in these nineteenth-ccntury marvels a remarkable consensus 
with old stories of witchcraft, &c. We could not bring ourselves to 
dispose of all the ‘strange stories’ under the convenient category 
either of delusion or collusion. Charlatanism there was of course 
enough and to spare, mixed up with the dark séances and professional 
‘mediums’ and platform mesmerists; but still there was the quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus argument. Ghosts always had 
been believed in; and though we failed to trace any connection be- 
tween dancing tables and the spirits of the departed, and fancied a 
good deal of Mr. Home’s ‘levitation’ and spiritualistic ladies’ draw- 
ings, &c. might be due to personal idiosyncrasies, still we were open 
to the conviction of our own eyes and ears. We had, moreover, both 
of us felt what were said to be spirit-hands at dark séances (two 
shillings a head), and found them remarkably—most remarkably— 
like hands in the flesh. The ‘ missing link’ was that we had never, 
either of us, seen anything of spirit-shapes. We had heard of others 
who had; but. that was not enough. We wanted to see. Here was 
the chance. Of course the thing was done. 

It took one or two more cigars before our arrangements were 
complete. In the first place, how large should our ghost party be ? 
or should we avoid a party, and go by ourselves ? 

‘ The fact is,’ I said, ‘I candidly confess I should not like to sit 
alone. I own I should be afraid to do so. It may be only my own 
imagination that I dread, but we are profoundly ignorant of the limit 
of this power. No, I would not go alone. Equally open to objec- 
tion is a party of two; for if one collapsed, the other would be left 
in a disagreeable position. A small ‘select’’ party is best.’ 

‘A third member I shall certainly stipulate for,’ rejoined Tom, 
‘and that is my dog Brush. If anybody in the flesh attempts to 
play us a trick, and Brush pins him, I pity that practical joker. He 
will devoutly wish himself a ghost; I can answer for that.’ 

Brush was voted of the party nem. con.; and we finally decided 
on three human companions, whom we may as well call Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson as anything else—again for the reason that these 
are not their cognomens. We selected them on the ground that they 
were, a8 far as we knew, unbiassed in their views of these matters. 
They were not ‘practical’ beefy men, or philosophers who would ‘give 
in’ to anything but spirit; neither were they in any sense spiritual- 
ists, though all of them had looked into the phenomena at least of the 
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modern mystery, and were much in the same state of mental obfus- 
cation as ourselves. We were sure they would accept the invitation, 
if not otherwise engaged; so we named tlfe following Saturday even- 
ing for our experiment. We were to dine together at a City restaur- 
ant, and jog down together to pseudo-Tottenham by a train that would 
land us at our destination about ten o’clock on a midsummer even- 
ing. The ghost walked at the orthodox hour of midnight ; that was 
all we knew. 

‘So all is settled; there will be five of us. Luck in odd num- 
bers,’ laughed Tom, as he left me. 

‘ But it won’t be odd numbers,’ I answered; ‘ you forget the dog.’ 

‘No, I don’t. I count the quadruped as well as the bipeds; but 
still I say odd numbers, for I reckon on the ghost. Good-night, old 
fellow.’ 

I regaled myself to such an extent with Mrs. Crowe’s Night 
Side of Nature that evening that, when I did at last get to bed, I 
jumped up at every creak of my furniture, and challenged the ghost, 
if ghost it was, to ‘do it again ;’ to do it three times and speak out, 
like an orderly ghost at Mrs. Marshall’s. 

None did declare himself, and in due course I slept the sleep of 
innocence; though I recalled next morning scattered fragments of 
a dream in which Brush, still in the flesh, was worrying my late 
maiden aunt’s black cat, who must, according to the ordinary course 
of events in the metropolis, have been made into pies many years 
ago. Hard work during the rest of the week drove all ghosts out of 
my head; so that I was in the most satisfactorily ‘unspiritual’ frame 
of mind when I adjourned, on the knife-board of a City-bound omni- 
bus, to the rendezvous of Saturday. 

Punctuality is not one of my many virtues, so that I found the 
whole party assembled and dinner ordered when I arrived. Brush 
was present, and seemed to be wondering what remarkable crisis had 
come to work such a change in the ordinarily even tenor of his life. 

‘We had just made up our minds that you had funked it,’ said 
Tom, ‘and I took upon myself to order underdone pork and Welsh 
rabbits for the lot, those being, I believe, the orthodox viands for 


ghost-hunters.’ 
‘He who on underdonest pork regales, 
Or he who sups upon thy rabbits, Wales,’ 


added one of the trio, quoting from Frank Talfourd’s burlesque of 
Hamlet, which, written as an academic squib, paved the way for the 
innumerable Shakespearian travesties produced during the last few 
years. 

‘My hand trembles so with fright,’ said another, ‘ that I have 
kept the waiters on the jog-trot ever since I have been here ;’ and 
he clattered his knife and fork on his plate, after the accustomed 
manner of summoning the garcon. 
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‘Anon, anon, sir,’ said number three, as the perplexed waiter 
answered the appeal. ‘ Francia, bring the dinner.’ 

The dinner—not underdone pork or the rabbits of Wales—came 
and went; and in due course we did the latter also, having pre- 
viously fortified the inner man, on the homeopathic principle similia 
similibus, with a modicum of spirit. 

‘Keep the spirits up 
By pouring spirits down,’ 
again remarked our self-elected jokemonger. 

We had a first-class compartment to ourselves on the railway, 
and beguiled the time during the brief journey with talk of ‘ quiet 
inoffensive ghosts ;’ selecting, probably, the quiet inoffensive kind 
by way of tranquillising our minds for the possible rencontre. 

There was, as has been already remarked in passing, this pecu- 
liarity about the expected interview—none of us knew what it was 
we were going to see. We had carefully avoided getting any details 
of the ghost, lest imagination should fool us. In fact, it was next 
to impossible to gather what had been seen or heard; so that the 
whole world of imagination was before us ‘ where to choose.’ 

Reaching the house as the shades of evening were falling, we 
found even these were not able to lend an air of romance to the place. 
It was the most unromantic, unghostly-looking house possible, being, 
in fact, nothing more nor less than a perky cockney ‘ villa,’ of the 
351. or 401. a year class, abutting on the main thoroughfare of an 
equally cockney suburb. It was the sort of residence which a retired 
cheesemonger would describe as ‘chaste,’ and probably select to end 
his existence in, either after the business of the shop was over for 
the day, or when his days were drawing to a close altogether and 
he felt it necessary to retire into ‘ genteel’ life. The ghost must 
have been in that line, or must certainly have spent his mundane 
existence within the sound of Bow bells, or he never would have 
selected such a place to ‘ walk’ in. 

Chester had the key, and between us we had brought materials 
for a mild symposium. We did not want to give warning to the 
aborigines of our nocturnal visit, by purchasing articles on the spot, 
so we brought down everything—even candles—with us, and we 
had every reason to believe we entered the house unperceived by 
any one. ; 

Brush was the first to make an inspection of the basement, and 
we did the same with the whole mansion, peering into every hole 
and corner capable of containing the ghost of a deceased mouse. It 
did not take us long, for the villa was not extensive. There were 
sundry articles of furniture left behind by the last family who had 
skedaddled—all the heavier movables, in fact; so that, contrary to 
our expectation, we had chairs to sit down upon and a table for our 
symposium. We had been prepared to make a ‘movable feast’ of 
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it, or to squat upon the stairs. We lighted candles, therefore, in the 
front parlour, closed the shutters and drew the curtains, so as not 
to attract attention from outside, and then paused to deliberate on 
the plan of proceeding. 

‘Slightly vague, the ghostly gentleman’s address,’ said one of 
the Brown-Jones-and-Robinson trio. ‘ Does he live on the ground 
floor or in the attics ?” 

‘Or is he a jintleman on the first flure ?’ asked another. 

We had no notion; so, in default of clearer directions, agreed 
to sit where we were, in the front parlour, and, if the ghost did not 
put in an pppearence there, try another étage afterwards. We were 
quite prepared to ‘make a night of it,’ or any number of nights, for 
the matter of that. 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson, who assumed the humble position 
of ‘supers’-on the occasion, lighted pipes, and, after duly obtaining 
permission, devoted themselves to the unspiritual amusement of 
three-halfpenny loo. Brush coiled himself up on the hearthrug, hav- 
ing no doubt exercised his imagination so far as to fancy there was 
a good fire in front of him. We—that is, Tom Chester and myself 
—as the chief actors on the occasion, devoted ourselves to semi- 
spiritual conversation, so as to keep ourselves en rapport with any 
ghost who might wish to communicate with us. 

We quite agreed that, taking the ordinary run of mankind, and 
supposing that no sweeping change took place in the process of death 
—and what right had we to suppose this ?—it was natural that the 
parted spirit of some former cheesemongering tenant might be earth- 
bound to such an extent as to find its happiness in reverting even to 
such a scene as this. 

‘I remember a horrible old gourmand once daring to ask the 
question,’ I said, ‘in reference to the future, what could it be to 
him except in connection with a mileh-fillet and ham? Now, sap- 
posing that the earth-formed character is the spiritual body, which, 
when the corporeal frame is “slipped off,’ forms the tabernacle of 
the immaterial tenant, what fitter locale than this cockney ‘“ willa” 
can we imagine for many a friend you and I know in the flesh, 
Tom?’ 

‘Whose god is their belly, who mind earthly things,’ said Tom, 
quoting from a book which he seldom drew upon in common conver- 
sation, but which he and I reverenced a good deal more than many 
persons who garnish their common talk with it. 

‘ Without wishing that any parted spirit’may be condemned to 
revert to such a place,’ I added, ‘I do wish that, if such return be - 
possible to it, either as choice or by way of penance, I may be able 
to witness it. Lightly as I talk of it, Tom, I do look upon this 
spiritualistic theory as one of immense importance. If it is exploded, 
it will, I fear, cause more persons than ever to split on the rock of 
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the supernatural, and to let go everything that draws upon faith. If it 
is confirmed, what an evidence it will be! Faith reduced to demon- 
stration; ‘‘I know” substituted for ‘‘I believe.” If men reject all 
other evidence they must “‘ give in” to this; if they refuse to hear 
Church or read Bible—’ 

‘Neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the dead,’ 
replied Chester, quite solemnly; and we closed our conversation, 
which had been carried on sotto vocc, and therefore did not reach 
the card-players. 

We had purposely left open the doors of both the front and back 
parlours communicating with the passage or entrance hall, and also 
the folding-doors between the two rooms, so that we might hear any 
noises about the house, and also place no material obstacle in the 
way of the ghost’s entrance, if he thought proper to pay us his 
respects. 

Of course the stairs creaked, and the boards in the floor and 
cupboard doors cracked in the usual way, and, as they did so, drew 
our eyes ever and anon to the door in expectation of seeing something. 
There were the inevitable noises, like things tumbling down in the 
kitchen, and the equally lucid explanation of rats, &e. Some two 

hours passed away, and still no ghost. Gradually the Saturday-night 
brawlers in the cockney village grew quiet, and as the church-clock 
struck twelve, Chester enunciated, in his most sepulchral tone, the 
words : 
‘Tis now the very witching time of night. 
When churchyards yawn—’ 

‘I wouldn’t continue the quotation,’ I said ; ‘it is suggestive, to 
say the least.’ 

The trio, tired of their loo, had begun to look insufferably bored; 
and Brown, or Jones, or Robinson was in the act of making the 
following practical remark: ‘ Last up-train gone; we're in for the 
night now,’ when—how shall I describe what occurred? I am, of 
course, supplementing my own recollection with our united ex-post- 
jfacto comparison of experiences. The first thing that struck us all 
simultaneously was, the sensation of an intensely cold draught of air 
—so we should have termed it under ordinary circumstances—rather 
let me say, a violent cold wind, which chilled us all to the marrow, 
making our flesh creep and our teeth chatter. Something did, I know. 

Unlike ordinary draughts, however, this came with sufficient force 
to blow wide the door of the back parlour, which had previously stood 
half, or perhaps three quarters, open, with a bang. It was a deep 
house, though narrow, and the back-parlour door was therefore quite 
out in the darkness; so after a preliminary start, to which none of 
us need have been ashamed to plead guilty, we sat straining our eyes 
into the gloom to see what was coming next. 

One of the trio very feebly remarked, that the ghost must be the 
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spirit of a departed Esquimaux, and had brought the north wind with 
him. 

It may safely be said, that none of the party was in the least 
. degree frightened up to this point. Tom Chester’s remark was to 
the purpose: ‘ Somebody has quietly opened a door downstairs, and 
let in that draught. We'll soon find out. Hi, Brush!’ 

No need to call Brush. He was wide awake directly the back- 
parlour door opened; but to our astonishment, instead of rushing at 
the door, he bolted hastily from it into the extreme opposite corner 
of the room where we were sitting, and there sat with his face to the 
wall howling with terror. 

‘Why, Brush, old man, what’s the matter? At ’em, Brush; 
pin ’em, good dog!’ : 

But Brush would not stir. 

This was not reassuring; for there was nothing mortal, from a tom- 
cat up toa prize-fighter, Brush was not ready to ‘tackle.’ It certainly 
startled us, for we all knew the old dog’s mettle. Even then, how- 
ever, I do not think anybody was quite thrown off his guard, except 
possibly the ‘ supers,’ who had not calculated what might happen so 
much as we had. 

Now occurs my great difficulty as a faithful chronicler of my own 
and the others’ experiences. What followed was instantaneous ; but 
what was it? Nobody saw anything; and yet everybody was, at 
one and the same moment, conscious that something passed right 
through the two rooms from the back to the front, and out of the 
door of the front room into the passage. The candle on the table 
was fanned, as by the passage of a person rapidly through the apart- 
ment. Tom and myself did not feel the actual contact; but still 
we knew that something passed so close to us as to touch us, had 
the touch been cognisable by the ordinary senses. Finally, the 
door of the front room was thrown wide, just as that of the back 
room had been ; after which it closed with a bang, and left us staring 
at each other in blank and utter amazement. As soon as it had 
closed, Brush timidly emerged from his corner, buried his nose in 
between my knees, and, as plainly as he could without articulate words, 
besought me to get up and go. 

Still nobody spoke. By common consent we all rose, took a 
candle with us right out into the front garden before we extinguished 
it; turned our heads towards London, and tacitly agreed to walk 
home. In plain English, we had been scared out, like the rest. - 

When we got to the village church, we saw that it was not yet 
a quarter-past twelve. Our ghost experience had been ‘ brief,’ if not 
‘delightful.’ The night in the ghost-chamber properly so called 
had been a matter of minutes only. 

It was not until we had been toned by a good spurt on the road 
that we found our tongues. When we did, however, we agreed, one and 
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all, that no imaginable form of horror, no apparition, however hideous, 
could have so knocked us over as that invisible yet palpable presence 
of something, that complete evidence of personality unaccompanied by 
any of those appeals to sense or sight by which, in our present con- 
dition, and under ordinary circumstances, such personality is proved. 
Even Brush, who usually ‘rampaged’ about the roads during any- 
thing like a nocturnal ramble, expressed his sympathy by dangling 
close to our heels. It would have been interesting if he could have 
found tongue to tell us what was the impression made on his senses 
by his night in a ghost-chamber. 

There was, I remember, a remarkable agreement amongst us on 
the subject of not breaking up our party when we reached my lodg- 
ing, deep in the small hours of Sunday morning. We decided not 
to go home ‘till daylight did appear.’ In plain words, we had all 
of us been frightened—by nothing. 

I have not the slightest explanation to offer of this circumstance. 
I can only say we are none of us anxious to sit again; and Tom 
Chester has decided not to hire the villa for dark séanccs. It is 
a pity, perhaps, to spoil a good ghost story by anything like an anti- 
climax ; but the practical man who got the key for us never passes 
any of us in the street without expressing the tenderest regard for 
our salubrity, and a fervent hope we will not endanger our health, or 
our nerves, by sitting in a thorough draught. 


THE BRYANSFORT SPECTRE 
Founded on x Family Fegend 


‘Miss Nouan, can you see Miss Bryansfort for a few minutes ?’ 

‘Certainly, Rachel,’ I replied, wondering at this sudden acces- 
sion of ceremony on the part of my ex-pupil, who generally went in 
and out of the schoolroom with the freedom of her childish days. 

I had scarcely time, however, to stir the fire, so as to have a 
little cheerful light, when the door opened again, and Marjory 
Bryansfort, in her white dressing-wrapper, and with her hair loose 
upon her shoulders, came in, and knelt down on the hearthrug be- 
sideme. . 

‘You dear old Noley!’ she began, caressing my hands and face. 
‘So good of you to be all alone and quiet in the half-dark, just when 
I wanted you. I thought some of the little pitchers might be in, 
so I just sent Rachel for a scout. They’ll all know it to-night, but 
I wanted to tell you myself. Whisper now, dear Noley; I have a 
piece of news for you. At last I am going to be married !’ 

‘ At last?’ Irepeated, laughing. ‘ When a veteran flirt of twenty- 
one makes such a revelation, one has a right to be surprised. I 
congratulate you, my dear, with all my heart. That is, I should 
like to hear something about the gentleman. What is he like? Do 
I know him ?’ 

‘As to what he is like,’ answered Marjory, ‘he exactly comes 
up to our standard of beauty, being an albino, with a wooden leg 
anda hump. As to his name, you have heard it often enough this last 
week. And as to himself, that was one reason why I wanted to tell 
you to-night, because you must be sure to come down, as perhaps 
he may arrive by the last train, and I wish you to know about him 
as soon as you see him.’ 

‘ Well, I scarcely expect to recognise him by your description,’ 
I replied. ‘But what is his name?’ 

‘O, didn’t I tell you? It is uncle Allen’s stepnephew, Archic 
Bellew. You have heard Tom raving about him ever since he came 
home from uncle’s. When I was at Larch Grove last summer, do 
you know, I met Archie staying in the house. At first we treated 
each other like a sort of cousins, but by degrees we grew to like one 
another very much, and at last we parted with what novels call ‘‘an 
understanding.”” Archie was poor, you know; but you have heard 
uncle Allen say that he was trying hard to get an engineering 
appointment in North America ; and now that he has got ve post— 
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®& very good one too—he wrote at once to papa, and papa spoke to 
' me; and I was dreadfully afraid to tell him about the ‘‘ understand- 
ing,’’ for I knew he would not approve. I did summon up courage, 
however, and though I don’t think he was at all pleased, he said 
very little ; and it ended by his giving his full consent, and writing 
off to say so. You know he knows Archie this long time, and likes 
him; and Archie is to be here either to-night or in the morning ; 
and O, Noley, I am so happy!’ 

‘My dear child, so we are really going to lose you?’ was all I 
could say; when Marjory rattled on afresh. 

‘Fancy what papa says! It will be an economical wedding, 
because, if you please, I sha’n’t want any trousseau when I don’t 
change my initial! What an idea! Whereas I intend to set all 
the dressmaking world of Bryansfort mad, besides turning the heads 
of one or two London milliners, with what old nurse would call my, 
contarydictory orders. Sha'n’t I just want a wardrobe to amaze 
the Yankees! But stay; there’s the dressing-bell, and as seeing 
people dropping in late to meals is the only thing that disturbs the 
dear father’s placidity, I must ran and get ready. I’m afraid he might 
put his awful threat into execution if I displeased him. How think 
you, madam? Would it be a marriage at all without a trousseau ? 
Ponder that, and give me your opinion when we meet again. One 
kiss, dear old second mother, for good luck. Yes, Rachel, coming 
—coming.’ 

The maid had knocked more than once to see if Miss Bryansfort 
was ready to be dressed. 

When Marjory was gone, I sat long by the flickering fire, re- 
volving in my own mind the events of the last eighteen years. Yes, 
all that time had elapsed since I had answered an advertisement for 
& governess in a clergyman’s family at the East-end. Mr. Bryans- 
fort was then a hard-working parish priest, with a delicate wife and 
a small income. He had four children; Marjory, the youngest, 
scarcely three years old. During the eighteen years the two boys 
had gone out into life; one was now in India, the other in New 
Zealand; while Amy, the elder girl, slept with her mother in a city 
cemetery. 

I had been about three years at St. George’s vicarage when Mrs. 
Bryansfort died. A year or so afterwards the widower heard that, 
by the death of two or three rather distant relations, he was heir to 
the family place —Bryansfort Manor, then in possession of a feeble 
sickly old man. Mr. Bryansfort had expected little of his rich re- 
lations, except the possible chance of Church preferment, as the 
head of the family had three or four livings in his gift. Now, how- 
ever, things had so turned out, that the estate and a great deal of 
accumulated wealth fell to him, the late owner having spent but 
little either on himself or others. 
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I had stayed with the children after the death of their mother, 
and when, soon after entering upon his inheritance, Mr. Bryansfort 
married again, the second wife cordially pressed me to remain still. 
As the first family passed from the schoolroom, little ones were 
growing up in the nursery to take their place; and so it came to 
pass that I had been eighteen years with the Bryansforts ; and now 
little Marjory, whom I had first seen in her small white crib in the 
nursery at St. George’s, was actually going to be married ! 

What a foolish old woman I thought myself that night! I 
scarcely knew whether to laugh or cry ; and why would a silly jingle 
of words keep perpetually haunting me ?—a piece of nonsense I 
had seen in Poor Richard’s Almanac, or some book of that sort. 
It ran thus : 

‘Who changes the name and not the letter 
Changes for worse and not for detter.’ 
Such folly to be influenced by a senseless rhyme like that! I called 
myself plenty of hard names, and tried to reason myself back into 
common sense, but all to no purpose. 

The dinner-bell had rung some time, and the shades of a murky 
December evening had long deepened into a dark winter’s night. 
‘When we were fashionable and dined late, I seldom appeared until 
tea-time, rather to Mrs. Bryansfort’s displeasure, for indeed she 
always treated me more like a guest and friend than the traditional 
governess. However, the governess herself, being neither young 
nor pretty, nor addicted to small talk, preferred staying as much as 
possible out of the way of the fashionable guests, who were assem- 
bled for the purpose of keeping an ‘old-fashioned Christmas’ at 
Bryansfort Manor. ; 

I sat long by the dying embers, dreaming of my Marjory’s future 
in a foreign land—for this Mr. Bellew’s going to America had been 
discussed in all innocence by Marjory’s half-brother, Tom, and uncle 
Allen, who was now staying in the house—my mind was full of 
Marjory, as I said, when the schoolroom door was suddenly flung 
open, and Mrs. Bryansfort’s eldest girl, Eva, rushed in. 

“O Miss Nolan, Miss Nolan, what shall Ido? I’ve seen her! 
I’ve seen her! What shall I do? O Miss Nolan!’ 

‘ My dear Eva,’ I said, terrified by the child’s agitation, ‘ what 
is it? Whom have you seen? What’s the matter ?’ 

‘ The Bryansfort spectre /’ sobbed out the child, hiding her face 
in my lap again, while her whole frame quivered with excitement and 
terror. 

‘Who on earth has been telling you any such nonsense ?’ said 
I, half crossly I am afraid; for there was an apparition story con- 
nected with Bryansfort Manor, but it had been carefully withheld’ 
from the children. However, when I had given the sobbing girl a. 
sedative, and had lighted the lamp and stirred up the fire to make: 
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the room bright and cheerful, I told her to sit by me and tell me 
what she had seen, and who had said anything to her about the 
Bryansfort spectre. 

It seemed that the child had overheard a conversation between 
the nurse and an old village crone, and that they had spoken of the 
figure of a woman which was seen in the Manor House ‘ whenever 
anything was going to happen to the family.’ She came three times 
within the year, said the old women, and appeared to different per- 
sons. She generally pointed to the door of the room where the 
destined victim slept, or she had been known to wave her hand to- 
wards the doomed person himself as he passed, all unconscious of 
her presence. This was substantially the same as the legend which 
we had all heard on first coming to Bryansfort, there being no tale 
that we could make out to account for the origin of the superstition. 
And now for little Eva’s account of the spectre as it appeared to her. 

‘It was just along the gallery,’ she said; ‘ between the little 
study and the chintz room. She was standing there as I turned into 
the passage. The lamp was lighted, but it was only dim. I thought 
first it was Mrs. Stubbs, and then I began to tremble, and all of a 
sudden I felt what it was; and O, Miss Nolan, I turned and ran, 
and I never dare go about the house by myself after dark again !’ 

‘Nonsense, Eva,’ Isaid. ‘I don’t mean to say that your fright 
is all nonsense, for (more shame for your superstitious Irish nurse) 
you had heard a story which took hold of your imagination and made 
you ready to fancy things. I daresay it was Mrs. Stubbs all the 
time. I only wish you had gone up and spoken to her, even if 
you found that no one was there. I remember reading a story of a 
gentleman who fancied he saw his servant in his room at night, 
when he knew she was not really there. He was a doctor, and a 
wise man; and he got a lancet and a basin and bled himself, and 
the ghost disappeared. He knew he was feverish and unwell ; and 
sometimes when little girls eat too much mince-pie—’ 

‘Miss Nolan, I’m not greedy,’ said Eva earnestly. 

And I knew this was perfectly true. So half apologetically I 
said, ‘No, dear ;’ and then I added, ‘ Well, Evie, you know, if the 
’ legend is true this spectre is to appear to three people before any- 
thing it foretells can take place. You had better not speak of it to 
any one but me, particularly just now. I should not like anything 
sad cr likely to frighten people to be said to-night, as something 
you will think very pleasant is going to happen, and we ought all to 
be cheerful.’ 

‘What is it ?’? asked Eva, with a sudden show of interest. 

‘I suppose I may tell you,’ I replied. ‘ Marjory is going to be 
married to Mr. Archie Bellew.’ 

This new idea at once took possession of the child’s mind, and 
she chatted away of lace and flowers, bridesmaids and wedding-cake, 
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until nurse came to call her to be dressed to go down-stairs after 
dinner. Before she went, she promised to say no more about the 
phantom, and by the time the dessert-bell rang I was again deep 
in thought about my Marjory’s future. 

I did not like it. No, certainly; what a silly superstitious old 
fool I was! But I did not like to hear that child’s story of the 
apparition. The more I tried to shake it off, the more the idea 
clung to me; I could not get rid of it. Would nothing happen to 
prevent this marriage, which I felt was destined in some way to end 
in unhappiness? Perhaps it would be well to tell Mr. Bryansfort; 
but after all, what was there to tell? A foolish bit of ‘ folk-lore’ 
and the wild imaginings of a child! 

Mr. Bellew arrived that night. I need scarcely say that one 
could not have recognised him by Marjory’s description. His ap- 
pearance and manner were decidedly in his favour, and every day 
deepened the first pleasant impression. He stayed in the house over 
the ‘old-fashioned Christmas,’ though I daresay he and Marjory 
would have preferred a quieter season for his visit. He was tho 
last guest to leave, but he had to be in America before the end of 
January about his affairs. He thought, including the two voyages, 
he would be between two and three months away; and he was very 
anxious to fix the wedding for the end of March. Mr. Bryansfort, 
however, would not hear of anything so uncanonical as a Lenten 
marriage ; and Marjory—cunning little dissembler !—after some 
pleading and pouting, came round to his side. At last Easter 
Tuesday, the 8th of April, was appointed for the ceremony. 

Then Archie left us, bearing the good wishes of all ucross the 
waves of the Western sea. 


The guests were gone, and the formal eight-o’clock dinner at 
Bryansfort Manor had given place to the sociable seven-o’clock 
tea. We were all gathered round the table one cold January 
evening, and the gloom of the weather without seemed to have ex- 
tended itself to the company within. Mr. Bryansfort’s face, usually 
bright and cheerful, was over-clouded with annoyance. 

‘That boy Tom,’ he said, at last—‘ this is the third time this 
week that he has been late for tea. Couldn’t he try to please me 
in that one matter? I must find some means—’ 

‘ Here he is, papa,’ interrupted Eva. 

A rushing sound which we heard, with a sudden thud at the end, 
apprised us that master Tom was ‘ coming down’ schoolboy fashion, 
with more regard to speed than grace. 

‘ Really, Tom,’ said his father, as the culprit made his appear- 
ance and took his usual place at the tea-table, ‘this sort of thing 
must not continue; you must be punctual in future, or take your 
meals alone when everybody else has done.’ 
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Tom nodded, rather impudently as I thought, and turned to 
help himself to some hot muffins which a servant was just placing 
on the table. 

‘ Another time,’ said Mr. Bryansfort, ‘ any one who is late shall 
have nothing but bread-and-butter.’ 

‘ Pleas’m,’ said the maid who had brought the muffins, ‘ could 
you speak with Mrs. Stubbs for a minute ?’ 

‘ Really, Evangeline—’ began Mr. Bryansfort, despairing of a 
quiet tea-table ; but Mrs. Bryanston was gone, with a promise to 
be back directly. 

‘What a jolly row! I’m sure I know what “ faithful Stubbs” 
wants,’ muttered the irrepressible Tom, who did not seem to feel 
his disgrace at all keenly. ‘I passed her up in the schoolroom pass- 
age just now, and the old hag began to stretch out her hands as if 
she was going to catch hold of me; so as soon as I had washed my - 
hands I jumped on the balusters, and was down before you could 
say ‘‘ Jack Robinson.” By the bye, how did the old duffer get down 
s0 fast? She must have mounted after me, I expect; for at her 
usual rate of lecomotion she would be till this time to-morrow getting 
along the gallery and down the three flights. What wouldn’t I 
have given to have seen her mount!’ 

This speech was chiefly addressed to the children and me, and 
was only partially overheard by Mr. Bryansfort, who had turned to 
answer some question put by his eldest daughter. However, he 
caught the drift of the words, and spoke sternly to Tom. 

‘Mrs. Stubbs, sir, has served this family as housekeeper faith- 
fully for fifty years; and I will not have her insulted in her old 
age by schoolboy impertinence. If you annoy her in any way, you 
shall suffer for it, that’s all.’ 

It was not often that Mr. Bryansfort made a speech of this 
kind; but when he did, it was not without its effect. However, 
when on his wife’s return it transpired that Mrs. Stubbs had made 
no mention of Tom, but merely wanted to consult her mistress 
about some urgent household business, the matter was let drop. 

I was sorry for this, as there was nothing now to divert the 
general attention from Eva. She, poor child, I could perceive, in 
her nervous fear had at once come to the conclusion that Tom had 
seen, not Mrs. Stubbs, but the Bryansfort spectre. She was 
rather in awe of her father, and I hoped this would enable her to 
suppress her emotion until I could find a pretext to take her up- 
stairs quietly. In vain. I could see that she made two or three 
choking efforts to restrain herself, and then dropping her spoon 
with a loud clatter, burst into a fit of crying. 

‘Eva!’ exclaimed the poor father in despair. Really these 
interruptions were very hard on a man who was always particular 
about order and regularity at meal-times. ‘What nonsense is this,’ 
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he continued, ‘in a girl of your age? Go up to bed directly, 
and cry there if you want to cry.’ 

‘Let me take her, Mr. Bryansfort,’ said I, dreading the effect 
of darkness and solitude upon the child in her excited state. 

‘Sit down, I beg, Miss Nolan,’ said the father. ‘Eva, are 
you going to stop, or are you going to bed ?’ he added, in a tone 
little calculated to allay agitation. 

‘Oh-h-h, I'm afraid!’ sobbed the child, while the three younger 
girls looked wonderingly at the ‘ big’ twelve-year-old sister getting 
into disgrace. 

‘ Poor little mite !’ said Marjory compassionately. ‘I remem- 
ber when we came here first how I used to dread those long half- 
dark passages, though I was ashamed to confess what an arrant 
little coward I was, for fear the boys should laugh at me. I'll take 
you up to nurse, little lassie, or you may sleep with me if you like, 
and have the nice bright fire to keep you company. Mayn’t we, 
papa? We're going to be good.’ 

‘Well, among you you'll spoil that child,’ said the father, as 
usual, however, acquiescing in anything proposed by Marjory. 

‘ She really had a shock to her nerves a little while ago,’ said I, 
after the sisters were gone; ‘and I don't think she has been the 
same ever since.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ said Mr. Bryansfort. ‘I thought, Miss Nolan, you 
would have been more judicious. Girls get an idea that nerves are 
interesting, and so forth. Once impress even a child with the idea 
that she is nervous, and you may get no good of her. I hope Flory 
and Grace and Carrie will keep their nerves better under control.’ 

‘ You are too hard, Thomas,’ interposed the mother ; but I heard 
no more of the discussion, as Marjory returned, saying that Evie 
was quieter now, and would like to see me. At the mother’s re- 
quest I went up-stairs, and found the child still very nervous and 
restless. 

‘O Miss Nolan,’ she said, ‘I’m so sorry, but I couldn’t help 
it. Did you hear what Tom said ?’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know what you think, but I daresay you are mis- 
taken. It probably was Mrs. Stubbs ; you know he said so.’ 

‘ Yes—but—she got down so quick !’ 

‘Well, but you know Tom said he stayed to wash his hands ; 
and knowing their usual state of blackness, you may be sure he 
took longer than he thought to get them clean.’ 

‘Perhaps ; but—Miss Nolan, do you think there can be no such 
thing as ghosts ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Evie,’ I replied. ‘JZ certainly never saw one, 
and I don’t myself think you or Tom did so either, though I am 
sure you saw something, or thought you did, which comes to the 
- game thing for yourself. I cannot say there surely are no such 
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things, though I never expect to see any.’ I answered thus cau- 
tiously, as I had just been reading the Water Babies, and had taken 
to heart the lesson therein given about dogmatising on subjects which 
we cannot understand. Indeed, account for them as you will, 
there are many well-authenticated ‘ ghost stories’ afloat, supported 
by credible witnesses; and I do not see how any thinking person 
can discard the idea of apparitions altogether. True, they may 
arise from fevered blood or from an over-wrought imagination, and 
practical sensible people, free from fever or excitement, may be able 
to afford to laugh at them, and despise the timid credulity of the 
ghost seers; but let these strong-minded people beware how they 
impugn the truthfulness of their weaker brethren. There are many 
unaccountable wonders in the tangible world of men; and what are 
we that we should pronounce upon the mysteries of the spirit world ? 
—that world which lies unseen, yet close at hand, and must one day 
be entered by each disembcdied soul. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Eva hesitatingly, after a pause, as if following 
my train of thought, ‘the room is full of—things.’ 

I sat long by the child trying to calm her by speaking of the 
Divine Father who rules the spiritual and the material world alike, 
and cares for the lowest and weakest of His creatures. I spoke to 
her of the blessed security of the little lambs of the Saviour’s flock ; 
and thus she was soothed and quiet when her mother came up at 
half-past eight to hear her evening hymn. Before Mrs. Bryansfort 
and I left the room she had sunk into a peaceful slumber. 


‘Lent is a time for repentance and self-examination, not for 
feasting and merriment,’ said Mr. Bryansfort when Archie had sug- 
gested Marjory’s birthday, the 20th March, for the wedding. How- 
ever, though there was but little outward show of festivity at the 
Manor House that Lent, I am afraid there was but little private 
meditation, most of our time and attention being absorbed in our 
busy preparations for Easter Tuesday. The church, too, was to 
be decorated with extra splendour that Easter, and most of the 
wreaths and emblems were to be left up for the wedding. Besides, 
‘there was to be a treat for the school-children in honour of the bride, 
as well as a dinner to the tenantry; and every one looked eagerly 
forward to the important day. 

Every week brought a letter from Archie, and each time he ex- 
pressed himself greatly pleased with his work, his colleagues, and 
his men. The only thing he regretted was that the lateness of his 
marriage enforced a short honeymoon, as it was necessary for hyn 
to be back in America about the middle of May. 

Easter Tuesday came at last, a day of unclouded sunshine, and 
‘the auspicious event,’ as the local newspaper expressed it, ‘ was 
brilliantly consummated.’ We all figured in a special paragraph, 
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down to little Carrie. ‘The numerous and costly presents’ were 
duly described. The bride’s dress and the wreaths of the brides- 
maids received commendatory notice, and, finally, the public were 
informed that ‘the happy pair took their departure for the Isle of 
Wight, amid a shower of slippers.’ 

They were gone; all was over; and reaction followed excite- 
ment. The vague feeling of distrust which had come upon me at 
the beginning of the engagement had subsided during the fuss of 
preparation ; but it now returned with double force. I could not 
get rid of it. I thought I was ill and feverish, and resolved as 
soon as Marjory was really gone to ask permission from Mrs. Bry- 
ansfort to go and pay a visit to my only sister, who was then living 
in London. I thought total change of air and scene would probably 
dispel the gloomy ideas which had taken possession of my mind. 

As soon as Marjory was fairly gone, I said; for the trip to the 
Isle of Wight was only to last a week; and then the bride and 
bridegroom were to return to Bryansfort before starting for America. 
The modern custom of keeping friends in ignorance of the proceed- 
ings of the newly-married pair had not then come into fashion ; and 
scarcely a day passed without a letter from Marjory. She seemed 
so fall of her new-found happiness that she must seek to impart 
it to others; and truly Archie was a fine young man, and well 
worthy of my dear girl. 

The bustle of preparation for the wedding was scarcely over 
when another bustle began—preparing for the reception of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bellew on their return. With what fond pride did Mrs. Bry- 
ansfort linger over the pretty ‘chintz room,’ appropriated to the 
most honoured guests. How carefully sho stocked it with every 
ornament and luxury loving care and taste could suggest ; and with 
what pleasure did she look at it when all was done, and the well- 
furnished room was pronounced fit for the reception of a step- 
daughter loved with truly maternal love ! 

The carriage-wheels on the gravel, a shout from the children, a 
confused murmur of greetings and laughter, apprised me, as I sat 
alone in the schoolroom, that the travellers had arrived. That 
pleasant fortnight, how gaily it went by, and how long it will be 
remembered at Bryansfort Manor! But, like all good things of 
earth, it soon mingled with the past. It was the last evening, and 
we had all been busy helping to pack the wonderful trousseau, which 
quite equalled Marjory’s highest wishes. Other things, too, were 
collected for exportation to the American home ; and, indeed, it was 
@ gervice of danger to thread one’s way through the chintz room, 
owing to the multitude of chests and bullock-trunks congregated 
there. I was thoroughly weary with packing all day, and thoroughly 
dispirited at the idea of losing the bright young sunbeam of the 
house, my dear girl, dear to me as a daughter. I had gone up to 
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the chintz room with a packet of labels for the luggage, and coming 
along the passage my candle blew out. I stopped to gaze from the 
window at the glorious moonlight, silvering the broad park and 
noble trees, when a sudden shivering seized me, and turning round 
by some irresistible impulse, I beheld the Bryansfort spectre. 

Yes, I could not doubt it. Istrove to speak or cry out, but my 
parched tongue refused to obey my bidding. Hist! she is making 
a gesture. It is her last appearance, and she will declare her fell 
errand. She raises her hand. Where is she going to point ? 

O doom-portending spectre, any door but that! Indicate any 
place but the chintz room, prepared by loving hands for the noble 
bridegroom and the gentle bride, who but to-morrow leave these 
haunted walls for ever ! 

For ever! Ay, truly. I cannot say how long I remained 
transfixed in the passage. The first voice from the outer world 
which I heard was that of nurse O’Grady. 

‘ Well, to be sure, Miss Nolan. It’s a cold place you chose 
this bitter night. Miss Eva was asking for you, ma’am, to say her 
hymn.’ 

I went and heard the child, and bade her good-night as calmly 
as I could; then going to my own room, I tried to think quietly 
over the event of the evening. I could make nothing of it. The 
more I meditated upon it, the more puzzled I became. O, for faith 
in the lancet and basin! I was not well, that was certain; and at 
all events I determined to say nothing of my adventure for the 
present. 

Off went the bride and bridegroom in the bright sunshine of 
early May. I sought and obtained my holiday. We had our sum- 
mer excursion to the seaside, our autumn return to the fine old 
Manor House ; and somehow the weekly letters seemed to have crept 
into Marjory’s place, and we learned to do without her. 

A year had nearly revolved since the evening when my story 
opens. Still every week brought us news from the happy home at 
the other side of the broad Atlantic. Archie was seeking some 
good appointment which would cause them to remove to New York, 
and to this change Marjory looked forward with eager anticipation. 

Christmas was coming again; and a box of sundry home-gifts 
had been despatched across the Atlantic. The ‘ old-fashioned Christ- 
mas’ of last year was to be kept at the Manor House on a smaller 
scale on this occasion—quite a juvenile party; and the children 
were much excited at the idea. 

Some young friends had accepted the invitation, others had been 
obliged reluctantly to decline. We were sitting round the fire after 
tea, counting over our probable guests, and debating on ways and 
means as to their accommodation, when there was a sound of horses’ 
feet on the gravel and a sharp ring at the door. 
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‘ Please, sir, a telegraph,’ said the servant, coming in. 

‘Not to send to meet the Grays in the morning, I suppose,’ 
said Mr. Bryansfort, tearing open the cover. But in a moment, 
with a sharp cry of pain, the paper dropped from his hands. 

‘What is it, Thomas? American? The baby? The appoint- 
ment ?” 

Mrs. Bryansfort sprang forward eagerly to read, but her hus- 
band made no reply. Was he fainting ? 

The paper, when Mr. Bryansfort had dropped it, fluttered open 
to my feet. I felt, before I looked, that my worst forebodings were 
realised. These were the fatal words : 

‘ Accident at Staten Island ferry. Bursting of boiler. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bellew killed. Letter by mail.’ 


There are certain scenes vividly imprinted on the memory which 
no words can reproduce ; and it would be vain for me to attempt a 
description of that evening at Bryansfort Manor. I remember that 
little Eva kept close to me throughout that miserable night; the 
same unspoken thought was long in both our minds ; but at length, 
as she was sinking into the sleep of exhausted childhood, she said : 

‘Miss Nolan, I thought it would be no harm, so I marked it 
in my prayer-book; and to-morrow it will be just a year since I 
saw the Bryansfort spectre.’ 


THE PATENT WOMAN 


As described in the P.rpers of the late Mir. Yrometheas, €.€. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Few of those, perhaps, who were privileged (I speak of some years 
ago) to sit at the hospitable board of the late eminent Mr. 
Prometheus, C.E., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S., at his sumptuous man- 
sion ‘ Tower Caucasus,’ Notting-hill, W., or to join in the grand 
garden-parties which he gave during the season at his charming 
riverain villa at Twickenham ; few of those, probably, who listened 
to his sound solid eloquence in Parliament, or heard his more 
flowing utterances when he took the chair at public dinners; who 
met him at the meetings of charity committees or railway boards ; 
who were proud of a bow from him in the Park, or at the private 
view of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, or, haply, at the 
Drawing-room of the Sovereign—could form any idea of the painful 
and disastrous struggles which, during a lengthened period of his 
career, it had been the lot of that eminent and justly celebrated 
man to undergo. At the time of his enforced retirement into 
private life (owing to circumstances at which I may ultimately have 
occasion very briefly to glance) Mr. Prometheus was President of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers (at least I find that fact stated in 
his papers) and member of Parliament for the borough of Moon- 
shine, which (this was prior to the last Reform Act) he had pur- 
chased from the noble proprietor of that free and enlightened con- 
stituency, the Marquis of Lunesboro’. (N.B. The borough of 
Moonshine is no longer sold ; but since the passing of the Ballot 
Act the electors have been purchasable at so much a head.) He 
was a Doctor of Civil Laws, honoris causd, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, before which learned body, you will remember, he 
read his famous papers on the extraction of sunbeams from cucum- 
bers, and the taking of measures for coats and trousers by quadratic 
equations and solar observations. He always had a box on the 
grand tier at both the Italian opera-houses; and he rather en- 
couraged than forbade his amiable, accomplished, and expensive 
lady to purchase early peaches at two guineas apiece, to decorate 
her dinner-table in January with the choicest flowers, and to give 
three guineas and a half a pair for her corsets. Mrs. Prometheus’ 
diamonds I need scarcely recall to your mind. They were the talk 
of the town: especially that wonderful necklace, the pendant of 
which represented her husband’s crest—an eagle (some say it was 
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a vulture) in brilliants of the purest water, pecking at a heart (some 
say it was a liver) made of a single ruby. Such was the state of 
the House of Prometheus. They had no children; but they had 
many carriages and horses, many yachts and shooting-boxes, and 
deer forests and steam-launches, and other pomps and vanities. 
Prometheus was a man made of money. Was he not the engineer 
of the Grand Trunk Railway of Assyria? Had he not laid out the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon? When the Colossus of Rhodes was 
broken up, did he not buy the débris as old metal, sell them to the 
London Samarcand and Heliopolis Railway, of which the promoters 
wanted a quantity of brass to put in their prospectus, and clear a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds by the transaction? Whatever 
this fortunate man touched seemed to turn to gold. If he bought 
land there was sure to be coal, or iron, or lead in it. He had 
patented a score of inventions, and the royalties thereupon brought 
him many thousands a year. It was he who discovered the only 
bright pea-green dye that would stand boiling. The Duchess of 
Marrowfat appeared at a court ball in a complete costume of the 
new hue (her Grace’s pea-green boots were rapturously admired), 
and the fortune of the dye was made. Smudge Brothers & Smear, 
of Manchester, cleared a million by the transaction; but Mr. Pro- 
metheus was well satisfied with his royalties. So with his patent 
for making bread out of Scotch pebbles, Witney blankets out of 
cobwebs, Saxony broadcloth out of cotton fluff and train oil, milk out 
of cocoanuts, and chalk out of cheese. He was the most inventive 
man—the artfullest mortal ever known. Europe was covered with 
the railways, the aqueducts, the roads which he had constructed. 
He was an Officer of the Legion of Honour; he was a Knight of a 
dozen foreign orders, and a member of a dozen foreign academies ; 
while in England he had scornfully refused a baronetcy, and icily 
declined a ministerial invitation to take an Under-Secretaryship or 
a First Commissionership of Works, and be Right Honourable, and 
free of the sessional fish dinner. He was a little, spare, sallow 
man, with iron-gray hair, but of an uncertain age. His friends 
would rally him sometimes as to how old he was, and then he 
would point laughing (he did not often laugh) to his crest of the 
eagle and heart (or vulture and liver ?), which was cut in stone or 
emblazoned in glass all over his sumptuous mansion at Notting-hill, 
and say, ‘I quite forget how old I am; but I know that when I 
was in the Caucasus that confounded bird (born of Typhon and 
Echidna) preyed upon my vitals for thirty thousand years. It 
was Dr. Erakles who cured me, with tonics.’ He was the oddest of 
men, Mr. Prometheus. His sight was very weak; and he used to 
say that he had been in the Sun, to get some Fire there; ‘and a 
pretty mess,’ he would add, ‘that Firegot me into.’ They thought 
that he was alluding to the Sun Fire Office, and to some dispute he 
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may have had with the directors. The fools! the arrant fools! 
Altogether, although he would have, now and then, his grim jest, 
he was not a very jocular man. He was given to sighing, and to 
pressing his hand upon his right side, as though there had been 
something there which hurt him. Some said it was his liver ; others 
that it was the weight of money in his pocket which oppressed 
him. 

The fools! the pied and spotted fools! They little knew that 
he was the son of Iapetus, and, by the mother’s side, one of the 
Oceanides. They little knew how in early youth he had been a 
Beggar—that is to say, a man who had invented things beneficial to 
humanity, but which humanity for the time would have none of. 
Look at his preserved meat and his essence-of-bcef process. How 
it was ridiculed in all the scientific journals! Look at his project 
for driving a tunnel beneath the Mississippi, and building a viaduct 
over the Valley of Dry Bones. Think of the immense fortune he 
subsequently made out of the Cataract Aérated Waters Company, 
which bottled off the Falls of Niagara as an effervescent beverage, 
and think of the contumely with which that wondrous scheme was 
originally received. Nobody, at the outset, would have anything to 
do with his scheme for making fresh butter from Thames mud, 
and Cambridge sausages from retired winners of the Derby. No- 
body would look at his proposals for draining Lake Memphremagog, 
and sowing its bed with celery for the purpose of encouraging the 
breed of canvas-back ducks. When he first took the pea-green dye 
to Smudge Brothers & Smear he was all but kicked out of the 
counting-house. They had had enough, those eminent cotton-printers 
said, of impostors with new colours which wouldn't wash. And so 
it was with his sewing-machine, with his improvements in the 
manufacture of steel, with his invention for self-mending quill-pens, 
for type-setting, for writing in express trains, for painting minia- 
tures and milking cows by steam, and for the production of coloured 
photographs. Some capitalists thought him mad; others deemed 
him to be a swindler. The irony of Fortune had once made him fain 
to take a salary of thirty shillings a week as clerk to a patent agent 
in Chancery-lane; and many were the specifications the miserable 
creature had copied of inventions which were really and truly his own. 
He had been thrice bankrupt and twice insolvent. He had been 
in every debtors’ prison in the kingdom. He had wanted bread, 
and body-linen, and fuel. He had held the prompt-book in a 
country theatre, and had kept a servants’ registry oftice at Camber- 
well, than which two last-mentioned vocations I am unable to 
imagine anything more appalling. 

Well, there is a term to our prosperity as well as to our adver- 
sity. Fortune sometimes seems to grow tired both of buffeting and 
caressing us, and finally leaves us alone altogether. Thus she ceased 
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to trouble herself at last about Mr. Prometheus, C.E. He with- 
drew, or was withdrawn, from the world ; and the world, after won- 
dering for about nine days what had become of him, got on, as is its 
mundane habit, very well indeed without him. Similarly has it got on 
without Cesar, without Napoleon, without Charles Dickens, without 
Sir Robert Peel. So it will get on very nicely without you, my tempo- 
rarily indispensable friend. There is nothing absolutely necessary 
here below, except Bread and Sleep. In the absence of Mr. Pro- 
metheus, C.E., other people gave dinner-parties at Tower Caucasus 
—which came to be known among the wags of Notting-hill as 
‘ Prometheus’ Folly ,’—-other engineers built bridges and railways and 
docks, and declined (or accepted) knighthoods and baronetcies. Some 
people became millionaires, others went into the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy, or evaded the operation of that diverting statute by the 
humorous process known as liquidation. But whoever wag upper- 
most, and whoever was in the gutter, the world went on. The Sun 
rose and set as, according to a mathematical probability condescend- 
ingly admitted by the revered Prince Consort, that orb is bound 
to do in the course of every four-and-twenty hours. People fell in 
love, and were married and begat children, who in their infancy 
did not fail to be the dearest and most delightful little diddlum dar- 
lings and ducks that ever were seen, and who in due time did not fail 
to bring their parents’ gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. The 
world went on as usual. The milkman brought his adulterated 
penn’orths in the morning ; the undertaker called, with a single knock 
and the coffin, at about 8.15 p.m. Everybody was fain to be peri- 
odically hungry, and some people found the means of satisfying 
their hunger. Some stole; a few were hanged; but everybody 
passed the major portion of his existence in a horizontal position, 
asleep, and (as Mr. Carlyle has put it) his head full of the foolishest 
things. 

I may have been between waking and sleeping, perhaps, when I 
began to inspect the papers of the late Mr. Prometheus, C.K. So 
numerous were these documents that the dust which escaped as I 
untied the tightly-taped packets half choked me, and made me think 
that I was suffering from summer catarrh, hay fever, bronchitis, or 
something dreadful of that kind. There were tin boxes, leathern 
trunks and bags, women’s workboxes and hampers even, all gorged 
with more or less faded written matter. There were ledgers, com- 
monplace books, and common memorandum-books full of writing. 
Mr. Prometheus seemed to have been afflicted with a virulent mania 
for preserving old papers. He had kept his schoolboy copybooks, 
his washing-bills, the love-letters which he had received, the writs 
and county-court summonses which had been served upon him, and 
the address cards and dinner tickets with which he had been favoured. 
I had never, in the whole course of my life, waded through such a 
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mass of obsolete correspondence ; and I nearly set my study chimney 
on fire in burning the accumulated piles of written rubbish. There 
were a few pearls, however, in this amazing muck-heap. I found 
many notes, memoranda, plans and sketches of inventions, many of 
which were of considerable, and some of surpassing, value. Let me 
mention among these a scheme for the prevention of fogs in London, 
and one for laying gas, water, and drain pipes without hauling up the 
pavement twice a month; a plan for detecting the adulteration of 
sherry, and another for checking cooks from putting legs of mutton 
and silver spoons into their grease-pot, and using four pounds of 
meat to make one basin of beef-tea. Then there was the ingenious 
device for whipping naughty children by machinery, and administer- 
ing chloroform tv them during the operation (since patented in the 
United States) ; the engine for raising the wind under circumstances 
of pecuniary pressure; and the infallible specific for the toothache. 
The last was an exceedingly simple invention, consisting merely of 
8 six-chambered revolver and two ball-cartridges. Add to these a 
self-acting toothpick, a method of Governing the Empire without 
Brains (an improvement, I imagine, on the old notion of Chancellor 
Oxenstiern), and a recipe for converting lodging-house cats to the 
principles of common honesty; and it must be admitted that Mr. 
Prometheus, C.E., was not entirely that impracticable theorist and 
mystic visionary in mechanics which (prior to his making his fortune) 
his enemies declared him to be. The most curious, however, of 
the papers which I came across were his notes, seemingly drawn 
from intimate personal experience, of the action ofa certain ‘ Patent 
Woman’ by him invented. The particulars he set down regarding 
this peculiar machine were in every way so remarkable, that I have 
transcribed them literally. 

‘T had an old grudge,’ he writes, ‘against Zeus, my constant, 
my indefatigable, my implacable enemy. He violently opposed my 
improvements in the fabrication of steel, because, forsooth, they in- 
terfered with the manufacture of thunderbolts, which he carried on at 
the Olympus Works in the Westminster-bridge-road. It was an old 
grudge, and I confess that I had played some fine tricks in my time 
with this bloated capitalist. I sacrificed two bulls, and filled their 
skins, one with the flesh and the other with the bones, and asked 
the haughty millionaire which he preferred. He chose the skin 
Juli of bones. Ho, ho! [This would appear to have reference to 
a consignment of preserved meats sold to Zeus & Co., who were 
great Government contractors during the Crimean War. When the 
tins were opened they were found to be mainly filled with horses’ 
heads, cats’-meat, champagne corks, and back numbers of the 
Morning Herald, instead of prime mess beef, and there arose a 
terrible scandal in consequence.]| You remember how, to revenge 
himself upon me, the old hunks incited the directors of the Imperious 
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Gas Company to cut off my supply of that combustible element. 
What did I do? I invented the lime-light, and lucifer-matches 
which would ignite only on the box. Maddened with rage the old 
roffian employed an Italian image-man in Leather-lane, named 
Vulcan, to model a woman of clay, whom he, Zeus, made unkind, 
vascular, and articulate. This pretty puppet he called Pandora; 
and he sent her to me with a solid leather portmanteau, which he 
asserted contained all manner of nice things, which I might do what 
I liked with. But Prometheus was too artful for his lordship. I 
would have none of Miss Pandora and her Box. I sent her, with 
my love, to my brother Epimethus, who was fool enough to marry 
her; and what do you think the solid leather portmanteau, when 
it was opened, was found to contain ?—diamonds, gold, bank-notes? 
Not a bit of it. There were a lot of certificates of the Honduras 
Loan, a quantity of shares in the Eupion Gas Company, an Eastern 
Question, an immense amount of the odium theologicum, a pile of 
French opéras-houffes, 20,000 betting-books, three French republics, 
a hogshead of tobacco and a cask of gin, a chest of opium, a grand 
pianoforte, a pot of rouge, and innumerable leading articles cut out 
of the penny papers—stay! there were also some comic songs as 
sung at the music-halls. In a word, there was nothing but Evil. 
Epimethus told me afterwards that he did find a little Hope at 
the bottom of the box—it was the hope of becoming a widower. 
Pandora died of temper, cosmetics, and chlorodyne ; and my brother 
buried her very handsomely in Brompton Cemetery. 

‘But this cunning model from Leather-lane set me, somehow, 
a-thinking. Why shouldn’t I patent a Woman? I asked myself. 
Thad not, hitherto, bestowed much reflection on the construction 
of automata ; but that plaguy Pandora and her Box had put me on 
my mettle, and I determined to achieve a mechanical being which 
should enable me to return quid pro quo, and make the life of Zeus 
a torment to him. I dived deep into Cuvier and Professor Owen, 
and consulted Mr. Gray of Cork-street sedulously. I studied the 
structure of birds; I took lessons in comparative anatomy from 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins; I examined the interiors of many barrel- 
accordions, and cut open incalculable pairs of bellows. I studied 
all the stops in Willis’s great organ at the Alexandra Palace [was 
the Palace built in Mr. P.’s time?], and made considerable develop- 
ments of the trumpet, the tom-tit, and the vor humana. I made 
drawings and models of the most famous automata of ancient and 
modern times: the wooden eagle of Regiomontanus, which flew out 
of Nuremberg to welcome the Emperor Maximilian as he was enter- 
ing that city; Bishop Wilkins’s perpetually flying kites (at sixty 
per cent per annum); Johann Miuller’s iron fly, which would never 
eat anything but the best Narbonne honey; Vaucanson’s duck 
(I made a much better one than V.’s; mine used to quack most 
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lamentably at the bare whisper of sage and onions); Camen’s self- 
acting grenadier ; Kempelen’s automaton fish; Spindle’s snuff-taker ; 
the Turkish chess-player; Maillardet’s singing-bird; and Ignazio 
Loyola’s Pio Nono, or Cursings Pontiff—the last, perhaps, “being 
the most marvellous automaton ever manufactured. Millions of 
simple-minded folks believe it to be Alive, and kiss its Toe, so firm 
a faith have they in its vitality; but it is in reality only a very 
cleverly-made Image placed in front of a curtain; and behind is the 
operator, in a shovel-hat, who pulls the strings of the automaton, 
laughing meanwhile the risus sardonicus, to himself. 

‘These, and the marionettes of the Italian theatres, and the 
pupazzi of the French journalist, and Punch in the street, all 
rendered me substantial assistance in fashioning my Patent Woman. 
Of how many wheels, cogs, pinions, levers, cylinders, fusees, escape- 
ments, endless straps, regulators, compensation balances, safety- 
valves, spirit levels, rotary movements, and eccentric chucks—very 
eccentric chucks—she was composed, will be found set down in 
another place. The mere material for her fabrication cost me a 
mint of money. I made her forehead of brass, her eyes of opal, 
her ribs of stcel, and her Heart of the Nether Millstone. I made 
her teeth as sharp as a serpent’s, her tongue as venomous as an 
adder’s, her nails as hard as the talons of my friend Mr. Zeus’ pet 
eagle. J know the temper of those talons. I'll trouble you for a 
vulture, for thirty thousand years. Ho, ho! Have you travelled in 
the Caucasus? Je connais ce pays la. [What did Mr. Prometheus 
mean ?] 

© Well, I modelled this Patent Woman of mine. I cast her in 
gutta-percha, in sulphur, in silver, in lead, and ultimately in pure 
gold. There was diamond-dust in her; there was quicksilver ; there 
were melted pearls; there were distilled rubies (for her blood). 
O, I can assure you that I spared no expense! I pounded up 
pride and avarice and vanity, cupidity, frivolity, and lunacy. I 
brayed all these qualities in a mortar, and I made her nerves, and 
her spinal marrow, and her brain with them.’ 

* * * * * a * 

Then followed an extraordinary digression, relating apparently 
to Mr. Prometheus’ claim to be considered as the original projector 
of the Suez Canal, to his discoveries of a sub-tropical region be- 
yond the North Pole, and to complaints respecting the delay in 
the distribution of the Banda and Kirwee prize-money. After se- 
veral pages devoted to _ divergent topics the eminent C.E. con- 
tinued : 

‘At last the Patent Woman was finished; but it was to no 
Attorney-General that I presented my petition; it was to no clerk 
of British patents that I paid my fees; it was to no British patent 
agent that I confided the registration of my invention. In what 
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office I deposited my specification, and whence I obtained the neces- 
sary sealed parchment assuring me for the period of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years the sole proprietorship in the labour of my brain, 
it boots not here to tell. Iam the sole depositary of my own secret, 
and it shall perish with me.* The mechanism being thoroughly 
complete and ready for working, it became necessary to give the 
automaton a name. I thought at first of Galatea; but then I 
remembered that Pygmalion and Galatea was the title of a very 
beautiful play by Mr. Gilbert, and I have always scorned plagiarism. 
Haply, turning over the leaves of an old medieval collection of em- 
blems, I came on a rudely-engraved picture of the mysterious Fiend 
Woman, who was wont to sit by the wayside in old Egypt and 
propound riddles to the passers-by. When the travellers were un- 
able—as they invariably were—to guess her conundrums, she ate 
them up. In the engraving before me she was lunching in a 
leisurely manner on a very well-made young man devoid of attire, into 
whose white limbs she had dug her sharp claws, while with her 
cruel fangs she was tearing away the flesh nearest his heart. The 
legend to this engaging representation was very terse—it ran thus: 
“Infelix Divinator a Sphinge occisus.” That’s the motto for me, 
I muttered ; and that’s the sort of Fiend Woman I intend my patent 
lady to be. But I did not altogether spoil the Egyptians. I 
modified the old-world name of inscrutable mystery, and I called 
my Patent Woman Miss Spinks. Spinks was a safe appellation. 
There was nothing ostensibly Egyptian about it; but I knew very 
well what was latent beneath it. The very Sphynx herself: that 
is to say, neither more nor less than Fate—that Fate which is the 
mistress of Fortune, and superior even to Zeus himself. Does he 
not tell Aphrodite so in the Aineid ? 

‘Here, then, was this engine of mine, finished spick and span 
to the last spring and the last rivet; but still wanting that which 
all the world wants—the motive power : Fire, which is the Body of 
Life, as Light is its Soul. Nature considered rationally—that is to 
say, submitted to the process of thought—is a unity in diversity of 
phenomena, a harmony or blending together of all created things, 
however dissimilar in form and attributes: one great whole (7d may) ; 
but it must be animated by the Breath of Life. Ihad perfected my 
bit of nature, but as yet it was only so much nature morte. It was 
still-life, and needed vivifying. Ifyou wish to know how I obtained 
fire, you have only to turn to my brief and imperfect (but still to a 
certain extent appreciative) biography, as given by a certain pedant 
who flourished in the last century, and called Lempriére. Yes, I 
cheated Zeus, and brought down a flash of his own lightnings from 
Olympus at the end of a ferule (how do you feel now, Dr. Benjamin 


* Was not a somewhat similar remark made in the Dedication to the English 
people of certain Letters more than a hundred years ago by one Junius? 
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Franklin, with your so-called lightning-conductor ?). With this 
igneous element did I imbue Miss Spinks; but the heat was internal, 
and all as yet was dumb. The caloric in your body gives forth no 
brightness, does it? The Patent Woman wanted light—that is to 
say, thought, a Spirit ; and that, all-cunning mortal that I was, I was 
impotent (the artfullest mortal, according to Lempriére, that ever 
lived ; and how Jove hated me !) to fabricate. So I imparted to the 
Patent Woman a portion of the Evil Spirit that was within me. She 
breathed with my breath, felt with my feelings, hated with my hates, 
but only in degree, and when I chose; for, by a skilfully elaborate 
arrangement of escapements and compensation balances, I could 
reduce her mental machinery to a passive and quasi-negative 
state. With a whole turn of a particular handle I could send her to 
sleep, and then I took no further trouble about her until I chose to 
wake her. The happiest part of her intellectual organisation was 
state of intellect produced by a three-quarter turn of a handle, and the 
tying down of. central spring, which permitted her only to talk non- 
sense—to babble and prate about balls and garden-parties, croquet, 
polo, operas, Royal Academy exhibitions, ritualistic performances, 
spiritual manifestations, fancy fairs, Schools of Cookery, Social Science 
Congresses, three- volume novels, Salvini’s Hamlet, the dog ‘‘ Minos” 
(I knew the real Minos: he was a judge in Tartarus), the West- 
minster Aquarium, and other frivolities. With that handle turned 
and that spring secured, she could be trusted to think, quite mecha- 
nically, about dressing and adorning herself with jewelry; about 
dyeing her hair and powdering her face ; about riding in Rotten Row 
and driving in the Park; about scolding her maid and snubbing 
her milliner. Under these conditions she could do neither good nor 
harm ; and almost incessantly occupied as I was at that period (I was 
bringing out my great scheme for a vertical railway through the terres- 
trial globe from Hyde-park-corner to George-street, Sydney, New 
South Wales, and money was beginning to come in by the million), it 
was a relief to me to set the mechanism of the Patent Woman on an 
endless strap, which I tabulated as mere ‘‘ Women’s Babil and Bijou 
business.”” But when I had a little time for diversion, I moved the 
strap on to another set of wheels, pulled out other stops, turned other 
handles, opened other valves, moved other springs, and caused the 
Patent Woman to play the very Deuce. This I was enabled to do 
by means of my Patent Tube, which was infinitely flexible, per- 
fectly invisible and impalpable, and susceptible of indefinite pro- 
longation. For example, I might be at Moscow or Samarcand or 
Shanghai, and by means of my Tube—to which was fitted a delicate 
amber mouthpiece—I could communicate with the heart of Miss 
Spinks—Cordelia Spinks it was my whim to call her—instanta- 
neously. To be sure, I never received any cohcrent answers to my 
communications, beyond certain earth-currents, which warned me 
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that my messages had been received, because, you see, there was 
now only one heart between us—mine ; and a vindictive heart it was, 
deceitful above all things, and Desperately Wicked. In your ignorance 
and conceit you may think that no such Tube was possible, and no 
such means of correspondence possible. Go to! Did you never 
hear of Galvani and Volta, of Wheatstone and Morse? It was 
only that I knew a little more than they knew—that was all. 

‘ We, however, who are masters of natural magic, are cautious as 
to making too public proclamation of the preternatural secrets we 
possess, lest that which we do should be confounded with the gross 
and vulgar thaumaturgy of the spirit-rapping jugglers, and so lead 
to our being branded as impostors or madmen. You remember the 
reasons assigned by Samuel Taylor Coleridge for not believing in 
ghosts : he had, himself, seen too many spirits, that true philosopher 
said. Thus I have the profoundest disbelief in so-called spiritualistic 
manifestations ; because nothing is easier to me than to make dis- 
embodied spirits walk, talk, and dance rigadoons, and because I am 
in hourly communication with the ghosts of Aristotle, Archimedes, 
Albertus Magnus, Robert Stephenson, and the great Mr. Twalmley, 
the inventor of the Floodgate Iron. Miss Spinks was a mystery ; 
yet I so contrived matters that to the majority of mankind she 
appeared to be a perfectly normal personage. I made her an 
orphan and a great Australian heiress, with many hundred thousand 
pounds in land, flocks, herds, boiling-down establishments, and 
gold-mines. I gave her a dame de compagnie—an ancient dame 
with truly refined manners, and who was the widow of the managing 
director of a famous life-insurance company, the sudden stoppage of 
which (it smashed for a million and a half) had impelled many 
half-pay officers, country clergymen, confiding spinsters, and other 
simpletons of that sort, to commit suicide. About introducing Miss 
Spinks into the highest circles of rank and fashion I had very little 
difficulty. Were not her bankers, Messrs. Blunt, Stiff, & 
Mopusses, of Lombard-street, fully aware that she was worth half 
a million sterling in hard cash? that I had been her guardian, but ~ 
that she was no ward in Chancery, but twenty-two years of age and 
her own mistress ? By the way, I had made her as beautiful as Helen 
of Troy. 

‘It was the business of the Patent Woman—that is to say, I made 
it my business—that she should go about the world Breaking the 
Hearts of Men. There were a number of people upon whom I 
wished to be revenged, and I made her carry out my work of ven- 
geance to admiration. She was the most outrageous flirt that had 
ever been known in the world of fashion. From April until August 
she flirted in London. Then, after breaking a few hearts at Good- 
wood, she used to go to the Highlands, and drive the gentlemen 
grouse-shooters to distraction. Returning southward, she would 
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make all the ladies at Scarborough jealous and all the men wretched ; 
and having thrown all Tunbridge Wells into a state of hopeless 
despondency, she would set Brighton by the ears until the be- 
ginning of November. Then she would go to Rome and Naples, 
and flirt there till March. Coming back by way of Venice, Monaco, 
Nice, and Paris, she would then be quite ready for another season of 
heart-breaking in London. Of course everybody of the other sex 
who was single wanted to marry her. Of course they all declared 
that they adored the ground she walked upon. Of course they 
covered reams of Messrs. Partridge & Cooper’s vellum-wove club- 
house note-paper with their ridiculous protestations of passion and 
devotion. She was wooed by bankers, she was wooed by brewers ; by 
baronets, by bankrupts, and by officers in the Household Brigade ; by 
members of Parliament, beneficed clergymen, peers of the realm, 
gin distillers, pre-Raffaellite painters, and coal-owners; by the very 
élite of society, in a word. Her plan—my plan—was to lead the 
fools on, to inveigle them with her soft eyes and low replies, to prove 
herself a great enchantress in deceit; and when they placed their 
coronets, their money-bags, or their wit at her feet and proposed 
marriage, then—ha! ha! ha!—the Patent Woman shut up her 
fan with a sharp click, and laughed in their faces. And then would 
I replace my amber tube beneath my garments, next to my heart, 
and, in the solitude of my private office in Great George-street, 
Westminster, would I dance a dance that Koffee Kalcalli might have 
envied, and sing a song of joy in which the chorus might have been 
joined by the devils of the pit. 

‘She flirted with my brother Epimethus, who offered to elope with 
her, and whose wife Pandora, after vainly trying to poison Miss 
Spinks with hydrate of chloral, administered in the celebrated Vino 
Cockalorum (a natural sherry), tried to poison herself by having 
her boudoir hung with highly-arsenicated wall-paper and taking im- 
moderate doses of the well-known T'iftieth Hussars’ ‘‘ pick-me-up,” a 
restorative composed of Bathy’s solution of opium, petroleum, nitro- 
glycerine, Old Tom, gunpowder, Bourbon whisky, and cayenne 
pepper. Especially did she flirt with my old enemy Dr. Mercury, 
the fashionable physician, a great ally and toad-eater of old Zeus, 
and whom (I mean Mercury) I have no hesitation in proclaiming to 
have been the most inveterate, the most audacious, and the most 
impudent liar, swindler, thief, and scoundrel [O Mr. Prometheus, 
Mr. Prometheus !] that I ever knew. Mercury, indeed, is said to 
be a distant relation of my Olympian enemy; and I should very 
much like to know whether that wicked old Zeus ever heard the 
name of Mademoiselle Maia, premier sujet of the Paris Opera House, 
and who is well known to have been Mercury's mamma. I was 
bound to admit that Cordelia had no chance of breaking this cunning 
rascal’s heart, for the caitiff had none to be broken; but I had great 
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hopes of a young fellow whom the physician brought to the house, 
who was 8 captain in the Blues, but whose name, somehow, I could 
never manage to catch. The young varlet was exceedingly good- 
looking and as vain as a peacock. He made love very well, and 
Cordelia pretended, as usual, to encourage his suit. Of course this 
was all the most exquisite hypocrisy on her part—had I not my 
amber-mouthpieced Tube by me ?—but, so foolish are women, I be- 
lieve that old Mrs. Policy, the widow of the managing director of 
the Collapsed Insurance Company, was really head over ears in love 
with this conceited young popinjay, who spent about eight thousand 
a year and was without a penny to bless himself with. 

‘ The fashionable physician and I kept up a decent show of friend- 
ship. We hated each other with delicious virulence; but if the 
claims of mere hatred were to be admitted in the conduct of the affairs 
of society, humanity would live lonely as so many Robinson Crusoes, 
and dinner-parties, to say nothing of soirées dansantes, would become 
virtual impossibilities. At all events, towards the fag-end of the 
season of 187—, I was not at all averse to accept an invitation from 
the doctor to dine at his club, the Senior Nux Vomica, in Hanover- 
square. It was a parti carré. There was Mercury himself, an- 
other medical man—old Sir Thanatos Killmequick, indeed, of Guy’s 
Hospital—the good-looking young fellow in the Blues whose name 
[could never catch, and your humble servant. It was a wonderful 
dinner, and we had some more wonderful dry champagne. I very 
rarely take fermented beverages, but on this occasion I was beset by 
a curiously acute thirst. I remember Mercury making me drink a 
petit verre of kimmel before dinner, but I cannot remember how 
much dry champagne I took. I recollect nothing, indeed, after the 
cloth had been drawn for dessert, until I found myself, at two o’clock 
the next afternoon, in bed at my chambers in the Albany (to which 
I often retired to avoid the somewhat oppressive grandeur of Tower 
Caucasus). My watch, rings, and pocket-book (the last containing 
millions in bank-notes and cheques) were safe on the table beside 
me, but the impalpable and invisible tube with the amber mouth- 
piece was gone! 

‘I dressed with lightning speed, and rushed as one demented into 
Piccadilly, where I hailed a hansom, and bade the cabman drive me 
to Kensington Palace-gardens, in which superb district Miss Spinks, 
with her dame de compagnie, occupied a splendid mansion. I had 
a private pass-key ; but just as I was inserting it in the lock, the 
door was opened from within; and the young fellow in the Blues 
whose name I never could catch appeared on the steps. He looked 
fresher, handsomer, and more conceited than ever. 

‘*The ladies are at home,” he said, with a grin; ‘‘ but before 
you go up, old fellow, I should like to have a word with you.” 

‘He held me with his glittering eye, he linked his arm in mine; 
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we descended the steps, and it was not until we had walked half-way 
to Knightsbridge Barracks that he opened his lips. 

‘‘ Miss Spinks has accepted me as her husband,’’ he remarked. 
‘¢T owe ninety-five thousand pounds, which she is eager to pay; but 
then, you see, I’m very well connected, and when my governor dies 
I shall come in for something.” 

‘* Miss Spinks is a fool,” I muttered, grinding my teeth as though 
I would have ground them to powder. 

‘Not a bit of it,” went on this young fiend, dropping my arm, 
looking me fall in the face, putting his detestable arms akimbo, and 
bursting into a horse-laugh. ‘‘’Tis you who are the fool—the spotted, 
striped, piebald fool. You old Duffer! you preposterous old Bloke! 
you highly-ridiculous Nincompoop! I know all about your patents 
and your Patent Woman too, and I’ve got your patent invisible and 
impalpable Tube now underneath my white waistcoat.” 

‘ And from that abhorred vestment I saw the fatal amber mouth- 
piece peeping. 

‘* You Oaf,’’ the demon resumed; ‘‘ we made you tight last night 
and collared your little game. A very pretty little game it was, but 
Mercury and I were two too many for you. You're loo’d, my ami- 
able friend. What the son of Zeus and Maia can do you know from 
old experience well enough, but you have yet to knowme. Iam the 
son of Aphrodite and of Mars. I am Anteros—avr? fowc, Amor 
Mutuus. Who can withstand me, from Zeus to the beggar-girl 
washing watercresses at a drinking fountain? I am Love,” he 
said, and vanished in a roseate cloud; and the clothes which he 
kicked off his execrably white body as he flew into the regions of 
Space (clothes all made by Smalpage, and none of them paid for) 
were picked up by a Jew clothesman and sold that self-same evening 
in Petticoat-lane.’ 

* * * * * * 

I forgot to state whence I obtained the papers of the late Mr. 
Prometheus, C.E. They were given to me by my respected friend 
Dr. Chump, of Mconymount House Asylum, Twickenham. Mr. 
Prometheus, I think, died there. 


CHANTRY MANOR-HOUSE 
A Ghost Story 


BY MRS. HARTLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘HILDA AND I,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 


Ir was a very old house—a Gothic building of the fifteenth century. 
It had been kept in tolerable repair from generation to generation ; 
and, in those portions where the hand of man had becn idle, the cling- 
ing ivy lovingly concealed many a cleft and cranny in the old time- 
worn pile. It had been tenantless often, and for very long periods. 
Many who had gone to view it objected to the tangled neglected 
shrubberies, interspersed with fir and larch, which surrounded it so 
closely as to be suggestive of damp; and still more to the moat, 
now overhung with willows, and across which stretched branches 
of oaks, while the stagnant water, green with weeds and rushes, had 
gradually rotted the trellised palings at its head,—and as they had 
fallen, so they had been allowed to lie; for no one had ever lived there 
long enough to care to lay out any money upon the grounds; and 
the owner, who resided abroad, was quite satisfied to believe that an 
old woman inhabited the house (which she did not), and kept fires 
enough to preserve the few family portraits and the miscrable fur- 
niture which he had left in it. 

I, reader, ama retired Bengal civilian, who, having tasted the 
sweets of English sports during my few holidays spent in the old 
country, determined that my first act on retirement should be to 
settle myself in a country-house in a good hunting neighbour- 
hood. 

Parsimony had been my ‘ favourite virtue’ when I was in India. 
earning my four thousand rupees a month; and the tendency to 
it was naturally not lessened when I had to live upon my peusion 
of one thousand pounds per annum. Of course I had savings, but 
they were sacred (as yet, at any rate); and no sooner did I read 
the advertisement of ‘a very desirable manor-house to be let, in 
the centre of the hunt, with several acres of land included, at 
an almost nominal rent,’ than I pounced upon it, then and there, 
not even taking the precaution (so fearful was I of losing such a 
bargain) of going to see the place in question. 

My wife was in delicate health, and somewhat indolent from a 
long residence in India, so that she was content to leave all plans 
and arrangements to me exclusively; and when I informed her I 
had taken Chantry Manor-house, on a lease of three, seven, or four- 
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tecn years, she was pleased, because I appeared to be so, and looked 
forward with a little languid excitement to her new home. I was 
slightly nervous the day we drove up to take possession. 

The month of October was drawing toa close, and the day was 
cold and stormy ; the wind was whistling through the old trees in 
the avenue, and driving the brown and yellow leaves before us in 
gusts. The entrance to the house faced the north-west, and as 
the carriage drew up a blinding storm came on, and we entered 
our new abode anything but cheerily. 

We found ourselves in a large square hall, the floor of polished 
oak ; a little to the left was an oaken staircase, polished also, bare 
and gloomy. Not a vestige of carpet, not even a mat anywhere. 
A good deal of armoury—our landlord’s ancestors had evidently 
been warriors—breastplates, helmets, cutlasses, and daggers, rusty 
with time and neglect—adorned the walls ; whilst here and there a 
stag’s head, with huge antlers and staring glass eyes, looked down 
upon us. 

The servant was occupied bringing in cloaks and parcels from 
the carriage; and, after standing helplessly for a few seconds, we, 
guided by a flickering firelight, pushed open a door and beheld our 
drawing-room. It was dreary enough. Very large, with three 
windows, against which the rain was beating, shaded with curtains 
of a sickly faded drab; a threadbare Brussels carpet, from which 
all colour had long ago departed; some old-fashioned upright chairs, 
a sofa, a couple of arm-chairs, a large round table, and two massive 
cabinets completed the furniture. We walked into it, looked round, 
shivered, spake never a word, and, by mutual consent, walked out 
again, as if to explore farther; but both knew that each walked away 
to hide a feeling of intense disappointment, almost dismay. 

Twilight was gathering fast, but it was not yet too dark for us 
to see our future residence; and, opening a door at the foot of the 
staircase, we entered the library. It smelt damp and musty from 
the old books which it contained; but it was small, which was an 
improvement upon the drawing-room, and the bookcases and writing- 
table gave it a more habitable and furnished look. 

‘This room might perhaps be made to look home-like with a 
great deal done to it,’ said my wife, breaking the silence for the 
first time; and the words and tone of voice in which they were. 
uttered spoke volumes of her first impressions of the home to which 
I had brought her. 

Folding-doors at the end of this apartment led into the dining- 
room, where a fire had been lighted to greet us. Its windows 
looked south, on to a small flower-garden and bowling-green, which 
doubtless on a fine day would be a pleasant prospect. Any way the 
aspect of this room made us more hopeful and cheery. We agreed 
it was ‘ not so bad after all,’ and then we went up-stairs. 
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On the first landing my wife’s maid—Trevor by name—met us 
with a candle, looking a little glum and dissatisfied, which I hoped 
proceeded from her self-denial and consequent suffcring in having 
gone up-stairs to see to her mistress’s bedroom before partaking of 
her own tea, which in some mysterious way is always ready for 
the domestic portion of the establishment when they come ‘off a 
journey.’ 

We had sent on some servants to prepare for us, and to the 
housemaid had been left the selection of our apartments. We fol- 
lowed our leader (by no means sorry for the light) along a sort of 
corridor, hung with grim old family portraits, at the end of which 
were two or three steps, and then a recess, in which were a bedroom 
and dressing-room, not en suite, but the doors facing each other. 
The furniture in the bedroom was of a most forbidding description. 
A four-poster, looking like a hearse, with its heavy draperies ; the 
walls covered with faded tapestry ; and a looking-glass in a carved 
oak frame, reaching from the ceiling almost to the ground. This 
was the state apartment evidently. 

‘Was this the most comfortable room Mary could find for your 
mistress ?’ I inquired ; ‘it looks so very gloomy.’ 

‘’Tis only apiece with the rest of the house, as far as I can see,’ 
replied Trevor snappishly. She was an old servant, and rather 
privileged to speak her mind in consequence. She had lived like 
a. lady in India, ‘ with vassals and serfs at her side,’ which had not 
improved her. ‘Mary says the other rooms haven’t got scarce no 
furniture,’ she continued, ‘and no dressing-rooms.’ 

In a short time we were pretty fairly settled. By the time we 
had unpacked and dispersed about the various rooms the pictures, 
tiger-skins, books, table-covers, and ornaments we had brought with 
us, we began to chuckle again over our bargain; for the place was 
undoubtedly worth double the price we were paying for it. 

Out of doors also we made some very successful improvements. 
The bailiff in charge gave us leave to cut away many of the over- 
grown shrubberies and take down an unsightly outhouse. The 
moat had fortunately been filled up years before in front of the win- 
dows ; and we did not object to the portion of it which still remained 
between us and the stables. The place seemed to agree with us, 
and we grew to like it. 

I was within comfortable reach of two packs of hounds, and could 
hunt six days a weck if I chose to buy horses enough. We had 
several pleasant sociable neighbours, and altogether we promised 
ourselves many happy years in the old house. 

Peace is, however, doomed to be of short duration in this 
troublesome world; and ere we had been six weeks at Chantry our 
maid-servants, one by one, to our very great annoyance, gave us notice 
to leave—Trevor, my wife’s attendant, being the only exception. 
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Each had some excuse: the ‘ill-convenience of the offices,’ the 
‘dulness of the place,’ with many more equally unlikely to be the 
truth ; but an air of mystery appeared in it all, and, when closely 
questioned, one and all became confused in their explanations. My 
wife inquired of her maid if she could in any way account for this 
desertion, and the reply was anything but satisfactory : 

‘I don’t know I’m sure, ma’am, without ’tis the ghostes.’ 

Her mistress reproved her sharply for condescending to listen 
to such nonsense, and for being so silly as to repeat it, which at 
once ‘ put up the back’ of the irascible Trevor, who answered : 

‘T haven't heard nor seen nothing myself, ma'am; but things 
is seen and things is heard; and I do feel for them as has to 
go about shutting up after dark, with the very curtuins pulled out 
of their hands.’ Then, highly affronted, she flounced out of the 
room. 

We were no believers in ghostly apparitions, and we laughed 
heartily over the women’s fears—strong enough to make them give 
up & good situation—and over Trevor’s sympathy; but it was very 
inconvenient nevertheless, and no laughing matter. 

The girls departed, and the panic with them; and for some time 
all went quietly and well, till one night, when I had been sitting up 
much later than usual, having many letters to write, my attention 
was suddenly arrested by the sound as of carriage-wheels coming 
up the avenue. I listened and felt a little alarmed, lest some of our 
belongings should be ill and had sent for us; for we had no reason 
to expect visitors in the dead of night. 

I went into the drawing-room, which faced the fret; unbarred 
the shutters as noiselessly as I could, and looked ont. It was as 
dark as pitch, so that I could see nothing. I heard the wheels still, 
seeming to be no longer on gravel, but muffled, as ifon asphalte ; and 
the conveyance, whatever it might prove to be, had evidently passed 
the entrance-door, and was going on towards the stable. Whilst I 
was listening, suddenly it ceased. In one second there was utter 
stillness, only broken by the stable clock tolling forth the hour of 
midnight. I was determined to satisfy my curiosity, so, putting on 
my hat, I opened the hall-door, and went out. 

It was as much asI could do to grope my way along the carriage- 
drive, and I was beginning to think a little tremblingly of the moat, 
when, to my great joy, I saw a man coming with a lantern, who, on 
hearing my footsteps, called out : 

‘ Hulloa, who are you ?’ 

I recognised the voice of my coachman. 

‘What's the matter, Robert ? Who has arrived ?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, sir,’ he replied, ‘’tis the queerest start as I ever knew; 
the bay mare ain’t very well, and I was up giving her a mash, when 
I hears a carriage and pair of ’osses a-coming up the drive, grat- 
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ing over the stones, and then more quiet-like. I come out, and 
could hear ’em, but I couldn’t see ’em, for there weren't no lamps ; 
and how they could ever find the way in the dark I can’t ever think. 
They comes slowly towards me; I calls out, ‘‘ Which way be ye 
coming then? Stopabit—TI’ll fetch a light ;’’ and sure enough they 
did stop, that sudden, it took my breath away. There was silence 
all of a minute, sir; you could heara pin drop. I went back to the 
stable, got my lantern, and—now, sir, what ever is it ?’ 

What could I say? I could only entreat the man not to men- 
tion the circumstances, for fear it might reach the ears of his 
mistress and frighten her; that in time we might come at some 
explanation if we kept quiet; that it might be a trick to frighten us, 
and so on; but in my heart I was not very comfortable, and entirely 
agreed with Robert that it was a ‘ queer start.’ 

My wife, I am thankful to say, had not been disturbed ; and, more 
fortunately still, she was not present when, a week or two later, a 
neighbour, who was paying a morning visit, asked me if our gravel 
was worn down yet by the ‘ phantom carriage.’ 

I asked him, in as off-hand a voice as I could command, what 
he meant; but he only shook his head and laughed, saying : 

‘My dear Montrose, ‘‘ ignorance is bliss ;”’ ask no questions if 
you'll take my advice. I can only say I wouldn’t live where you do 
if I was paid to do it.’ 

I smiled feebly, trying to think my friend had interested motives, 
and wished to frighten me out of the house, to take it himself, for I 
knew him to be on the look-out for a larger dwelling than the one 
he at present occupied ; but I did not feel quite happy. You, reader, 
would not have liked it. However, I was determined to keep my 
own counsel, and not lay myself open to ridicule by ever hinting at 
anything which had occurred on that memorable night. 

The ghost’s visits, if ghost it was, were like those of angels, 
‘few and far between ;’ we heard no complaints from any of the 
household ; and I was beginning to think all must have been imagi- 
nation, for I had not been disturbed by any more nightly visitations, 
though I had sat up more than once until after midnight for the 
express purpose of watching. 

Christmas was over; we had entertained a goodly number of 
friends, and all who had stayed in the house had left, congratu- 
lating us on our good fortune, and well pleased with Chantry. 

New Year’s-day came; but not cheerily for us. Mrs. Mon- 
trose’s sister was taken ill, and a telegram summoned us to London. 
After depositing my wife in safety, I returned home alone, to be in 
readiness for a near meet of the hounds. My journey had wearied 
me, and, contrary to my usual custom, I fell asleep in my chair after 
dinner. When I awoke it was half-past eleven. I put out the 
lights and went up at once to bed, stopping in the hall on my way 
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to caress a large black retriever, who, at my wife’s particular request, 
had for the last week been chained to the staircase, making his bed 
very contentedly on the mat at its foot. Some of our visitors had 
suggested that Chantry was lonely, and that we might be visited 
by burglars ; so, to quiet very reasonable fears, I had brought Bruin 
in to be a guard. I had not been long in bed, and had not fallen 
asleep, when I heard footsteps patter, patter, along the passage, 
accompanied by the even clank of a chain. 

‘So, so, Mr. Bruin,’ said I to myself, ‘ you have got loose, have 
you, and followed me up-stairs ?’ 

I was persuaded it was the dog, yet I sat up to listen, and heard 
the same steps, chain and all, come up the stairs and go into my 
dressing-room. There is something a little uncomfortable, even 
though we think we can account for it, in the sound of a chain 
being dragged along the floor in the stillness of the night; and 
a sort of feeling came over me that something living to speak to 
would be pleasant, and made me resolve to call the dog in 
and let him lie by the fire in my bedroom. I accordingly lit my 
candle, opened the door, and called, ‘ Bruin, Bruin,’ expecting him to 
bound forward, as he always did at the sound of my voice. But 
there was no response, so I called again, in rather less confident 
tones, ‘ Bru, Bru ;’ but not a sound could I hear. I knew then thut 
it was not the dog. I went back to my room, took a loaded saloon 
pistol from its case, and went into the dressing-room. 

Probably, I thought, some burglur has entered the house, and 
hearing me get up, has secreted himself. The rattling of keys or 
some other implements had sounded like the clanking of a chain to 
my imperfect hearing, with my head on the pillow, and heavy curtains 
round me. As I entered the room, I was startled by the wardrobe 
creaking, and then seeming to give a shiver, and then a crack from 
top to bottom. It had done so often before, but to-night it made 
the cold perspiration stand on my forehead. ‘ What folly,’ I said 
half aloud; ‘am I turning coward ?’ then, my candle in one hand, 
the pistol in the other, I commenced my search. Behind the win- 
dow-curtains, under the dressing-tuble, in the cupboard—not in the 
wardrobe ; no, nothing could have induced me to touch that—I 
huuted, but all in vain. Could I have been dreaming ? I determined 
I would go down the corridor, call up the man-servant, and look 
for the thief elsewhere; for I had no doubt the man had escaped 
noiselessly whilst I had gone to got the pistol. But suddenly, when 
I was in the middle of the gloomy passage, ‘ clank’ went the chain 
again behind me; then very fuintly repeated, like an echo; then 
died away ; while at the same moment Bruin, from his own resting- 
place in the hall, gave one long low howl, which resounded through 
the house. Will any one blume me that I went no farther, 
but returned to my bed—ay, drew the clothes over my ears, with 
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anything but a. pleasurable feeling about the home that sheltered 
me? 

‘For three, seven, or fourteen years,’ I mattered, with an in- 
ward groan, ‘ and three months have not elapsed yet ;’ but I managed 
to get to sleep at last, ruminating upon the consoling clause, ‘ power. 
to underlet.’ 


Cuarter II. 


WuEN I awoke the next morning, the words which had com- 
forted me the night before rose to my mind again. ‘Why should 
we stay ?’ I argued ; ‘if the place does not suit us, plenty of people 
might be found glad of such a chance.’ And I resolved to write to 
‘ friends at a distance’—particularly at a distance—giving them glow- 
ing accounts of the neighbourhood, but stating at the same time that 
the situation was rather exposed, and therefore I feared to allow my 
wife to spend another winter there, after the climate of India, which 
had made her very susceptible to cold. 

In the hunting-field the next day, I chanced to encounter the 
man who had chaffed me about the ‘ phantom carriage.’ 

‘Are you all alone, Montrose ?’ he said; ‘ come and dine with 
us to-morrow, and we can give you a bed.’ 

I accepted most thankfully. I was not particularly enjoying my 
solitude, either in retrospection or anticipation, and I determined to 
avail myself of the oppertunity of questioning my friend as to any 
legend which might be connected with Chantry. I did not even 
then believe in the supernatural, but whatever the noises proceeded 
from they were not pleasant; and I dreaded my wife’s return, for I 
knew her to be of a nervous temperament, and I could not tell how 
soon she might be similarly alarmed. That night I resolved I would 
not go to bed until after midnight, but sit up and watch. 

Shall I confess to feeling tempte1 more than once to make my 
servant sit up also? But on second thoughts I did not do so, 
thinking what a ‘hubbub’ there would be through the house if it 
was known that the master had heard the much-dreaded ‘ ghostes.’ 
Punctually at ten o'clock I retired, after a glass of brandy-and- 
water to strengthen my nerves ; and then I made a good fire, drew 
my arm-chair close to it, and, with my pistol by my side, felt pre- 
pared for the worst. 

I would watch. All very fine to say so. Whether it was the 
day’s hunting, or the book I was reading, or the brandy-and-water, 
or a combination of all three, I knew not ; but certain it is that I 
fell asleep. 

When I awoke it was with an undefinable feeling that some- 
thing or somebody was near me. 

If you ask me what I heard, I cannot say. It was not a rustle, 
not a step, nothing definite. One of those sounds of silence, which 
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it is quite impossible to describe—more like a buzz of innamerable 
insects in the air than anything else. 

My fire was almost ont—it had just come to that stage when 
the dying cinders part with a sort of crack and drop; my candle 
had burnt down in its socket, and was quivering there witk a pale. 
bine light. 

I rubbed my eyes, and looked round the room: there was no- 
thing to be seen or heard ; and yet I knew that something was there. 

Ab! what was that? I felt my blood curdling, aud growing 
cold; for I saw, not in the room—lI could distinguish no object 
there—but in the mirror, a reflection of a tall dark figure. It wae 
vague and shadowy, yet something seemed to dance and glitter upon 
it, like steel in sunshine. Even as I looked, it vanished; but at 
the same moment I heard the chain again, or what I had thought 
was a chain the night before; but now it sounded more like the 
clanking sound of an officer’s sword, dragging at his side. Farther 
and farther it went on down the corridor, and then died away. 

I waited a few moments to recover myself, to feel sure I was 
not dreaming, and then rushed out into the darkness, too eager for 
pursuit to feel fear ; but all was still. 

There was not a sound, save the monotonous ticking of the clock 
at the stair-head. 

I did not know I was a coward, but I suppose Iam. I groped 
my way back again, struck a light, and, going down-stairs, unloosed 
Bruin’s collar and brought him up to my room; then, locking my 
door, laid down, but not to sleep. 

The next day, nothing loth, I packed my portmanteau, and 
drove away to my friend’s house, where I slept in peace, heartily 
wishing that Chantry and I were separated for ever. 

What could I do about letting my wife come back again? 
Perhaps it was all nonsense after all: I must be out of health, 
bilious, feverish, and so these visions came to me with all the 
semblance of reality, yet were in very truth nothing. So I tried 
to reason with myself. But then the words of my present host 
came back to me: ‘I would not live where you do if I was paid to do 
it.’ That must mean something, and I longed more than ever to 
talk the matter over with him in all seriousness. 

There were several guests beside myself, and I did not broach 
the subject in the smoking-room that night, as I bad intended. 
But the next morning he and I strolled out alone to the stables, 
to see a horse he had for sale, and then, with my arm linked in his, 
I drew him away through the shrubberies and made a clean breast 
of it. 

To my relief he did not turn my story into ridicule, but seemed 
only surprised that I had never heard the legend connected with the 
place. 
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In the time of King Charles there was a cavalier who was 
secretly affianced to the daughter of a colonel, who was one of the 
judges of the Earl of Derby, and had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Worcester. The engagement of the young people was 
clandestine, because the families took opposite sides in the Civil 
War, though outwardly they continued on good terms. 

The young man, who was in the army, was selected by the com- 
manding officer to be the bearer of private and confidential letters 
to the King, who was encamped on a certain heath. 

He was charged on no account to loiter by the way, and to reach 
the appointed place if possible under cover of the twilight. 

Unfortunately for him, however, his way lay by Chantry Manor- 
house, where his fair fiancée resided ; and love being stronger than 
duty, he called in to see her as he passed, and was too easily per- 
suaded to accept the proffered hospitality for the night. 

In those days the gallant sons of Mars were apt to linger longer 
over their wine-cups than was good for them, and after supper the 
young cavalier talked with more eloquence than prudence of the 
letters with which he was entrusted, hinting mysteriously at their 
importance. 

The curiosity, if not the suspicion, of his hostess was excited, 
and she made the bold resolve that she would be master of their 
contents before she slept that night. 

For once she withdrew her usual vigilance, and even requested 

‘her daughter to favour their guest with some airs upon her lute; 
and then, feeling well satisfied that she would not be disturbed, she 
went up to his bedroom, which was situated at the end of a long 
corridor, and was kept exclusively for visitors. 

There she abstracted the letters, and read them; but scarcely 
had she time to replace them in his saddle-bag when she heard the 
clank of a sword coming along the passage, and knew that the cava- 
lier had retired for the night. She just managed to steal from the 
room into the adjoining dressing-room, and there secreted herself 
until her guest was safely shut in his own apartment, when she 
went down-stairs, and, unknown to her husband, called up a trusty 
waiting-man, and made known confidentially to him that the letters 
which the young officer was bearing to the King contained express 
instructions against his master and his family. She put a gold 
piece into his hand, and desired him to undertake for her that the 
horse which the cavalier had ridden should be too lame to proceed 
on its journey on the morrow, so that there might be a fuir excuse 
for sending him on in a hired post-chaise. She further charged 
the by no means unwilling Christopher to manage that the lamps of 
the carriage should not be lit at the starting, and to direct the 
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coachman (by means of a lantern which ho himself should carry) 
towards the moat. 

The lady then assured her accomplice that it would be easy 
enough to rescue the cavalier from a watery grave, but that in so 
doing he must take care to unloose the saddle-bag, and immerse it 
hopelessly. ; 

The next day it was not difficult to persuade the young man 
that he must keep strictly to the letter of his commands, and reach 
the King after dusk. His hostess felt, it is true, some compunc- 
tions; but, as she valued her husband's life before that of her 
visitor, she resolved that the letters at all hazards should be de- 
stroyed; but so long as he remained in the house she did not 
dare meddle with them. 

When the time for departure arrived, the young people took an 
affectionate though secret leave of each other, and the cavalier, 
grateful for the opportunity afforded him of continuing his journey, 
went forth to his doom. The old man, Christopher, supposing from 
the terror of his mistress that the young man, no less than his 
letters, was an enemy to his master’s family, not only guided the 
carriage into the moat, but made no effort to save the unfortunate 
cavalier who was inside it, and therefore had no chance of escape. 
He and his letters perished together ; and the story goes on to say 
that, ever since, the figure of a cavalier may be seen and heard in 
the fatal corridor, and also in the room where his secret mission 
was discovered and his fute sealed ; that often the carriage is heard 
to drive up the avenue to the spot where the catastrophe occurred 
which resulted in his tragic death, but never farther. 


Such was the legend of Chantry; and my friend ended by telling 
me that a few years before my tenancy of the old mansion it was 
occupied by a family who were absent from home a great deal, and 
were in the habit of returning unexpectedly. 

One night the lodge-keeper was aroused by the sound of carriage- 
wheels which came rapidly along the road, and then pulled up. 
The man went out; the horses were snorting impatieutly; he 
opened the gates and they passed through. A few stars were 
shining in the heavens, but, to his astonishment and terror, he could 
not discern any object, and when he called out there was no re- 
sponse. Upon inquiry in the morning it was found that the family 
had not arrived, and that nu carriage had gone to the house or 
stables that night. 

The old man published his adventure far and near through the 
village, but only got laughed at for his pains, and was advised 
not to leave his warm bed again, for it was ‘ only the phantom car- 
riage going to the moat.’ It need scarcely be recorded, he never 
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I went home comforted, though I can scarcely say why. The 
story had not been such a very dreadful one; and it was a satisfao- 
tion to feel that the house was haunted by the innocent victim 
rather than the murderers, though why he should revenge himself 
by frightening people out of their senses who were not even de- 
scended from those who had injured him, I could not imagine. Any 
way, the place seemed to have a fascination for me. I felt interested 
in the dining-room, formerly the banqueting-hall, where the young 
cavalier had partaken of such fatal hospitality ; in the drawing-room, 
in which probably the fair girl had played for the last time, in her 
unconscious happiness, the alluring strains which lulled to sleep 
every thonght of honour and loyalty and duty. I visited the moat, 
and looked long and earnestly into the deep sullen water, wherem 
any dark history of crime might well be buried. I fancied I could 
see the flickering light of the lantern held by the remorseless Chris- 
topher, as he turned aside from the road and guided the carriage 
with its living freight to their doom. 

I came to think, as I pondered upon the legend, that nothing I 
either saw or heard would frighten me again; I even imagined that 
the ghosts would understand how entirely my sympathies were 
aroused, and hold me exempt from further visitation. 

In a few days I went up to London quite cheerfully, and brought 
my wife home. 

A week rolled smoothly on, and nothing of any kind occurred to 
molest us from the living or the dead. Fatal lull before the storm! 
It was the middle of January ; balls and dinner-parties were enliven- 
ing our neighbourhood, from one of which we returned shortly be- 
fore midnight. On coming to our rooms my wife rang her bell, and 
in a little time Trevor’s steps could be heard coming quietly along 
the corridor. Apparently she had just reached the steps leading to 
our landing when we were startled by a loud scream, my wife’s door 
was opened unceremoniously, and Trevor rushed in, an unlighted 
candle in one hand, her fuce white as ashes, exclaiming in a tone of 
extreme terror, ‘U ma’am, the ghost!’ J emerged from my dress- 
ing-room, and went at once to the rescue; but on seeing the woman 
go painfully agitated, I took my wife aside and recommended her to 
ask no questions until she should have calmed down a little. 

As [ expected, aftera burst of hysterical weeping, Trevor was only 
too anxious to tell her story, and I will repeat it in her own words. 

‘I was coming along that there passage’ (O, the hatred of it 
expressed in those two words!), ‘thinking no more of ghosts than 
nothink, when, just as I come close to the door, a gust of wind, which 
couldn't come from nowhere—thongh there isn’t a window anywhere 
near the pluce—blew my candle right out, and at the very minute 
something seemed to catch hold of my gown and pull me right back 
off the steps again; and when I broke away from it, I heard a sort 
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of sigh close behind me—’twas more of a gasp, as if some one was 
suffocating. I was that frightened I don’t know how ever I opened 
the door; and stop in this house I won’t, for no money.’ 

Poor Trevor! she little knew to what extent I could sympathise 
with her. For my wife’s sake I did my best to laugh her out of her 
fears, to treat the whole thing as a mere practical joke, played upon 
her by one of the servants, who had doubtless followed her down the 
passage, chosen the right moment to extinguish the light, and pulled 
her gown. Very reprehensible, but very funny. 

Trevor ‘refused to see the ‘fan’ of it, or to allow herself to be 
comforted. ‘She stood firm in-her resolve to leave the house, and 
not to leave my wife's bedroom; nothing should induce her, she 
declared, to go along the corridor till daylight. 

However, in time we pacified her, and she permitted me to 
pilot her in safety to her own apartment; and the next day the 
story was circulated throughout the house, with embellishments and 
variations. 

‘ Providences’ (or what we are pleased to-call such) happen occa- 
sionally in all households, and at this critical junctare I received a 
Jetter from an old Indian chum, begging that I would look out at 
once for a country place for him, ‘as like’—from the description I 
had given of mine—‘ to Chantry ‘as possible.’ 

‘He shall have Chantry itself,’ I exclaimed, in a sudden glow 
of friendship and self-sacrifice, ‘and for less than I pay for it, if he 
will only take it off my hands.’ : 

I will do myself the justice to say that, in making the offer, I 
frankly told him my real reason for wishing to leave; but, as I ex- 
pected, he boldly declared himself willing to run all risks, saying he 
was not afraid of ‘uncanny’ sights or sounds alarming his household 
as they had done mine. 

The bargain was struck, my friend and myself mutually pleased ; 
and the very day three months from that on which we drove up to 
take ‘possession, we went away, fairly driven off by the ‘ ghosts.’ 

I may mention, in conclusion, that, in less than a twelvemonth, 
my locum tenens found that the damp atmosphere of Chantry Manor- 
house did not suit his family, and migrated as rapidly as he could 
find shelter for them elsewhere. 

Poor old place! even as I write this story it is still vacant. 
The uninhabited rooms damp, gloomy, silent. The walls a little 
more crumbly, the ivy more luxuriant, the gardens more and more 
neglected, the fallen trees encrusted with a thicker covering of moss 
and lichen, the water more stagnant. The weeds have sprung ap 
so thickly upon the drive leading to the house as to muffle the sound 
of carriages, phantom or otherwise ; and the fatal corridor has been 
locked up bodily, bedrooms and all, leaving the wandering spirit of 

‘the murdered cavalier in undisturbed possession thereof. 


THE HAUNTED LIGHTHOUSE 
BY C. S. CORFIELD 


It is now two years ago that I, having procured a month’s leave 
from my regiment, spent the time with sume friends in the North 
of Ireland. I had been stationed at Leeds, and really needed pure 
air after the smoke and smell of that stronghold of wool. 

It was the first week in October, and splendid weather—the 
sort of after-summer which sometimes tries to cheat us into the 
belief that snow-storms and cutting winds are things of the past, 
quite out of fashion, and the late Irish harvest was yet standing in 
many of the fields as my hired car conveyed me through the moun- 
tainous region lying between the railway terminus and the sea. 

A terrible long drive it was, and a very solitary one; we soon 
left all signs of ficlds and harvest behind us, and entered a district 
wholly covered by heather, rocks, and water. Unluckily my coach- 
man—or ‘driver,’ as he would have called himsclf—was of a taci- 
turn and sulky disposition; and it was in vain that I tried, by my 
own eloquence and all the blandishments in my power, to rouse in 
him any signs of the Irish wit and humour of which I had so often 
heard, and read of in the fascinating pages of my favourite Charles 
Lever. It was no use; and I gave up the attempt in disgust. 

He did indeed tell me the names of one or two tumble-down 
hamlets through which we passed; and one or two of the beautiful 
mountains and Jakes which attracted my notice he called by some 
barbarous designation which I could neither pronounce nor remem- 
ber ; but beyond this not one word could I get from him. So, giving 
up my investigations as to Irish character for the present, I re- 
signed myself to my fate. 

Once, indeed, the fellow provoked me to the very verge of my 
patience. Just as we turned a sharp corner round a spur of the hill 
a fine covey of grouse, numbering some six or seven birds, rose from 
the heath beside the road. They settled, just in a similar position, 
about halfa mile ahead of us, and again as we approached they got 
up within pistol-shot. My new breech-loading fowliug-piece was 
behind me, and I looked longingly towards it; in iy tather’s pre- 
serves amongst the woods of the Midland Counties I had blazed away 
at pheasants and hares, rabbits and partridges, but never yet had I 
had a chance at a grouse. Perhaps the promise of unlimited moun- 
tain shooting had been the chief attraction which my friend’s invita- 
tion to Irelund had held forth. I was consoling myself under the 
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‘tantalisation’ of having twice put up the birds at so tempting a 
distance, when my Jehu said laconically : 

‘It appears your honour don’t take kindly to the shooting.’ 

‘ What makes you think so?’ I demanded. 

‘It’s like as though the creatures wanted a shot, for they gave 
ye chance enough, sure !’ 

‘But what right have I to shoot on a stranger’s property ?’ I 
rejoined ; ‘I suppose this country belongs to somebody.’ 

‘Ay, that’s what it does; but the Marcus doesn’t mind a 
body taking a fling at the birds. He isn’t the man for to claim 
God’s wild things as his own in the face of nature.’ 

‘The Marcus ?’ I repeated inquiringly. 

‘Ay, the Marcus C He lives over at England. Does 
not your honour know him ?’ 

On my confessing that I had never seen the Marquis in question, 
and begving for more information concerning him and his version of 
the game luws, my friend resumed his taciturnity (if he could have 
been said to have ever abandoned it), and only replied that if I didn’t 
know the Marcus, neither did he, that was sure. And when I 
asked why on earth he didn’t tell me I might blaze at the birds 
while there was yet time to load my gun, he said dryly that he 
supposed I knew my own business best, and that it wasn’t for the 
likes of him to dictate to a gentleman. 

If I didn’t punch his head that minute it was not for want of 
inclination. 

Up and down the most frightful hills, beside the most desolate 
tarns, or along the mad course of sherry-coloured streams, our road 
wound. Mile after mile on that torturing instrument ycleped a 
‘jaunting-car,’ until I verily thought some spell of the witch of the 
mountains had been cast over me, and that my journey would never 
end. 

But just as the short October day approached its close our 
horses (harnessed tandem fashion) painfully climbed to the top of 
the last steep ridge, and there, spread out before us, I saw at last 
the end of my pilgrimage, the noble isle of Innismore,* lying bathed 
in the sunsct radiance upon what seemed in truth a ‘ golden sea.’ 

Four miles long, and in one part fully three in breadth, its 
heathery uplands promised me ample compensation for my lost 
chance at the grouse. In a general way I have no very enthusiastic 
love for scenery, nature, and all that sort of thing, yet Innismore so 
stirred my admiration that I conld not help considering my friend 
Charley Denham a lucky fellow in being its sole possessor—apart 
from the moncy value which those brown acres could represent. In- 
nismore is a sea-girt mountain, for its centre reaches a considerable 
height ; towards the sonth the land slopes gently to the water, and 

* ‘Trnismore,’ Big island, 
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a rude pier makes a sort of harbour, in which a few fishing-boats lie 
at anchor; but on the north and west the ground breaks suddenly 
off, with cliffs standing more than a thousand feet perpendicularly, 
opposing their huge wall to the rush and beat of the waves; and on 
the most distant point, where this wall rose to its most dizzy eleva- 
tion, I noticed the white buildings of a lighthouse—the lighthouse 
which was to play an important part in my Irish sojourn. 

It took one half-hour to reach the shore, and yet another before 
I had dismissed my Jehu and seen my luggage deposited in a gaily- 
painted yawl which was lying at the quay. 

‘ The master himself is here, yer hannar,’ said one of the crew, 
pulling his forelock and scraping his foot in true sailor fashion as he 
spoke ; ‘ but we did not know to the exact minute what time ye’d 
arrive, so he has jest dandered (wandered) off somewheres.’ 

A hearty shout behind made me stare, and Charley himself, his 
‘danderings’ come to an end, bade me a warm welcome to Innis- 
more. Four pairs of brawny arms sent the boat slipping through 
the sea, notwithstanding that an adverse tide was running strongly 
in our teeth ; and our sails, although set, flapped idly against the 
mast, for ‘ there wasn’t wind enough to fan a flea,’ as one of the 
men remarked sotto voce. 

‘The ladies intended to come and meet you, my dear fellow,’ 
said Denham presently, ‘ only the time of your reaching Port Kelly 
was so uncertain that there seemed some chance of having to wait 
until midnight, and I strongly advised their remaining behind.’ 

‘ The ladies !’ I echoed aghast, thinking of the scanty selection 
I had made from my wardrobe, fitted only for a shooting excursion 
in the wilds ; ‘ you never told me there were ladies in the question.’ 

‘Why, man, do you suppose that because I am a bachelor I 
must necessarily be a hermit? That doesn’t suit my book at all. 
My sister Marion is here to do the honours (her husband, John 
Revel, is one of the nicest creatures going); then. there is Miss 
Furnel, who is a blue, and knows everything, from the date of the 
next comet to-the name of the last gasping jelly-fish left high and 
dry by the tide; but she is very merry in spite of her learning ; 
and Mrs. Wilmott, who knows nothing in particular excepting that 
she herself is awfully pretty ; and there is little Lily Revel, John’s 
sister, you know.’ 

I did not know ; but a shade of difference in Charley’s tone made 
me suspect ‘little Lily Revel’ to be something more than merely 
‘John’s sister.’ I glanced at him, but he was busily engaged in 
steering the boat through a difficult passage between the rocks, and 
I could make nothing of his countenance. I should have plenty of 
time for future observation, but my suspicions cost me some present 
annoyance. A man in love is always a very unsatisfactory animal 
to his friends ; but when he happens to be your host, the evil is 
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intensified beyond patient endurance. Charley Denham had been 
the one dependable friend I had ever since we were boys together 
in the cricket-field or pulled in the same boat past the woods and 
meadows which skirt the Thames. He had always appeared to me 
the model of manly joyous life, and I had rejoiced unfeignedly when 
the death of some distant relative had put him in possession of this 
Innismore, just the very place for an enthusiast like Charley to try 
his hand at a reproduction of Paradise. But now, by the premature 
beguilements of an Eve, all his fair hopes would be foregone; and, 
what concerned me more immediately, all the comfort and amuse- 
ment of his male guests would be sacrificed to the caprices of some 
silly chit of a girl. It was too provoking. 

‘ There they are,’ burst from Charley's lips as we rounded a long 
low point of rock, and came in sight of a group of bright-coloured 
dresses upon the pier; and in another minute our boat lay motion- 
less at the steps, and I was being introduced to the ladies. 

It was dusk, and my feelings were a little fluttered, consequently 
I had no very clear notion which name belonged to each, but found 
myself walking towards the house beside a lithe graceful figure 
wrapped in some floating garment, which did not mar nor conceal 
the exquisite line of her neck and shoulder, nor the round slender- 
ness of her waist. Her voice too, how beautiful it was! low, sweet, 
vibrating, with just a touch of the round rich accent which can never 
be attained by English lips. Who was she? I wondered. Charley 
was in advance, walking, no doubt, with his Lily, who seemed 
short, not to say dumpy, to my prejudiced eyes, and whose gait ap- 
peared almost a waddle in comparison with my companion’s elastic 
tread. 

Mrs. Revel—Charley’s sister Marion—I had known before her 
marriage. She made a delightful hostess; and soon, when all our 
large party gathered in force round the dinner-table, I was disposed 
to confess that Charley was quite right to eschew hermitism in 
Innismore. The change in my feelings on the vexed subject of 
bachelordom was remarkable for its rapidity. Before that dinner— 
my first meal at Innismore—was over, I was ready to regard it as 
& positive misfortune; in another hour I would cheerfully have re- 
linquished all my ‘ comforts,’ all my ‘ amusements,’ my extra horse 
at Leeds, my pet tailor—yes, even my favourite meerschaum, for the 
sake of the fair creature who had dawned on my senses like a vision 
—the creature with the glorious figure, the cooing voice, and the face 
to match. 

All that night I dreamt of her. Although I was wearied with my 
journey, my sleep was far from sound: again and again I walked 
by her side up from the shore; and once I tried in imagination to 
seize her hand, but instead of grasping the soft pink little palm, I 
only succeeded in knocking my knuckles against the wall. Again 
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and again I fancied I heard her voice, but found I had only been 
aroused by the shriek of some sea-bird. 

Have pity on me, reader. I was barely twenty-three: ‘love at 
first sight’ might surely be forgiven me; particularly in these sober 
and rational days, when folks are getting far too wise to fall in love 
at all. A little verdancy and impressionableness may perhaps come 
as a crisp and refreshing salad after the tonic regimen of the period. 

‘The house’ on Innismore was a huge rambling structure, 
rudely built by country artisans. The walls were some four feet 
thick, not built so for strength, but for the simple reason that the 
masses of granite from the quarry were too hard to be cut with 
the primitive tools at command; therefore the stones were roughly 
fitted one upon another, and cemented together by incredible 
quantities of lime. Ifthe walls formed thereby were neither per- 
pendicular nor particularly even, they were certainly warm and 
sound-proof to a degree of which the inhabitants of the ‘ brick and 
a half’ structures of Brixton or Westbournia can have faint idea. 
Charley had filled his mansion with a curious collection of articles : 
& portion of a whale’s vertebre, hewn into a fairly comfortable 
seat ; a table once screwed to the cabin of a Transatlantic steamer ; 
chairs picked up at odd times and in odd places, and which bore 
out the adjective in their own proper selves, being decidedly an 
‘odd’ collection. Rugs made of ‘kyloe’ skins were spread ‘over 
the boards—carpets there were none; and some beautiful foreign 
skins were thrown upon the sofas and lounges. Altogether we 
had a fair share of luxury, and could not complain of a lack of 
what our host termed ‘ creature comforts.’ As for food, Dives- 
like, we ‘fared sumptuously every day’ on game and fish, venison- 
tasted mutton, poultry, and ‘ kippered’ salmon, together with flaky 
milk-bread, and such cakes and swects as I suspected could only 
have originated beneath the fingers of Mrs. Revel herself. 

In spite of Charley Denham’s supposed devotion to Lily, he 
was a8 merry and amusing a companion as I had found him in the 
old days, and his love-making interfered nothing with his duties 
as our host. ‘The day after my arrival we went out shooting, and 
I had the satisfaction, of making an excellent ‘ bag,’ and bringing 
down my first grouse. A deep-sea fishing party was arranged for 
the following morning, and I was delighted to hear Charley say, 
‘The ladies will go with us; we'll have the large boat, which will 
easily hold us all.’ 

On our return to the house we found our friends in great ex- 
citement. The steward had come to inform his master that strange 
things had taken place at midnight in the lighthouse at the extremity 
of the island. Shricks had been heard, and loud calls for help, 
deep groans, and curious whisperings; and the lizht-keepers had 
failed to find out what could have occasioned it all. 
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Mrs. Revel retailed the story to us as she walked with us up 
from the gate. ‘ The servants are dreadfully frightened,’ she said. 
‘ Here come Lily and Mary : I believe they want you to take us up to 
the lighthouse to-night to hear for ourselves.’ 

I had not dared to ask Charley what was the name of the lady 
who had so fascinated me, for I shrank from the raillery I guessed 
might follow ; I knew it now, for there she was, walking to meet 
us, with the round pretty little thing to whom Charley’s devoirs 
were evidently due. ‘Mary.’ The sweetest name on earth. But 
‘Mary’ what? I could not remember; never mind, I should soon 
find out; and what did it matter? she would be ‘ Mary’ in my 
heart for evermore. ; 

The occurrence at the lighthouse was an absorbing topic of 
conversation. ‘ Mary’ and Lily and Mrs. Revel were all bent on 
going to see and hear what they could that very night. Mrs. Wilmott 
declared nothing should induce her to go, but she equally protested 
against the possibility of staying at home alone, and, clinging to her 
husband’s arm, implored him to remain with her. 

Wilmott, a scatter-brained young officer, very fond of his pretty 
wife, but yet more fond of a ‘ lark,’ answered her with an argument 
which ought to have been conclusive: ‘ My dearest Nell, if the devil 
is up at the lighthouse, he can’t be here too, and you'll be safe as 
the Bank of England.’ But she would not be satisfied until John 
Revel said he was quite tired enough after his day’s shooting, and 
didn’t intend undertaking a five-mile midnight walk for nothing : so 
he should be glad to be her protector. 

The servants had wonderful versions of the tale, and ‘ Mary’ . 
told us—her eyes dancing with suppressed fun—how the ladies’ 
maid had besought her with tears not to ‘tempt Providence’ by 
running into such danger. ‘It isn’t as though you go to face flesh 
and blood, ma’am, but spirits .” 

We found that rumours of the lighthouse being haunted had 
been rife for some days past, but the terrific outbreak of the previous 
night had brought things to a climax, and sent the steward to report 
matters to Mr. Denham, and had also sent many people, still more 
credulous than he, to implore the priest to come to the rescue. 

Our dinner-party that evening was a merry one. Wilmott, half 
to tease his wife, half as an outlet to his overflowing spirits, talked 
as if smitten with an awful fear of the grim presence which had invaded 
our island. He made doleful remarks, took affecting farewells, and 
threw Charley and John Revel into fits of laughter. As for me, my 
mind was much too full of ‘Mary’ to have room for fun like that; and 
Charley, noticing my absent manner at last, declared that he believed 
I was in a real ‘ funk.’ 

How little he knew! 

It was useless to start before eleven. The lighthouse was about 
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two miles and a half away, but walk as slowly as we might it could 
not take us more than an hour to get there, and the noises were 
not reported to commence until midnight. The three ladies left 
us to wrap themselves in such garments as the chilly October 
night rendered needful, and while we waited for them Wilmott and 
I strolled out into the garden with our cigars, leaving Charley stand- 
ing at the door. I heard him talking to some one a minute or 
two afterwards, and the voice I knew so well replied in cold clear 
tones : 

‘It is quite unnecessary, I assure you; Marion has explained 
ill, and I am quite satisfied.’ 

‘But I am not,’ Charley burst out ; ‘I can stand it no longer, 
and T —’ 

‘Hush!’ 

Wilmott and I emerged from the faint moonbeams into the light 
which streamed from the open hall-door, and the conversation was 
abruptly concluded. It would have puzzled me had I thought 
much about it, but I was so satisfied to find ‘Mary’ by my side 
as we started for our walk, and so confident that Charley was fol- 
lowing us with Lily Revel, that I did not care to speculate as to 
the probable meaning of the words I had chanced to overhear. 

Up the rough mountain road we went: the dim light made it 
necessary for my companion to lean on my arm, as we stumbled 
amongst the large stones, or picked our way over the rifts which 
heavy rains had made across the way. We could hear the heavy 
surf ‘ ploughing’ against the cliffs to the north, and now and then 
some wild birds would start up from the reeds which skirted the 
lakes, and go splashing from the shore; otherwise the night was 
still enough. I felt very happy, foolishly happy, like a calfin clover 
unwitting of the halter hanging close by ready to encircle his sleek 
einpty head. 

‘Upon my word,’ said Wilmott, ‘ the very place looks ghostly !’ 

So it did. Before us were the white walls of the lighthouse, 
und some low cabins, which were built under a broken bluff and 
chained down with great iron chains, to protect the roofs from the 
eflects of the blast. Beyond these the cliff broke off sheer to the — 
Atlantic, hundreds of feet below; and over the heathery hills beside 
us, and across the wide expanse of the ocean directly in front of us, 
a strange light was moving slowly and weirdly, like a huge spectral 
wheel. 

It was the reflection of the revolving lantern on the summit of 
the lighthouse. Innismore had what in sailor parlance was termed 
a ‘flashing light,’ caused by alternating opaque and bright sides of 
the enormous lantern containing the lamps and their regiment of 
burnished reflectors; and the shadow of this, thrown widely over 
land and sea, caused a novel, almost appalling, effect as we came 
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suddenly out of the narrow defile we had been threading into the 
open ground around the buildings. 

Five or six men were standing together near one of the cabins, 
and within were as many more who had ventured up to see what was 
to be seen, or to hear with their own ears the wonderful sounds 
which were to be heard, always supposing their courage was lasting 
enough to restrain them from rushing down the island in a body 
directly the manifestations commenced. 

A young fellow, very unlike the islanders both in dress and 
demeanour, advanced to meet us with the light-keeper, a sandy- 
haired Scotsman of stolid countenance and almost unintelligible 
accent. 

Mr. Denham asked a few questions about the truth of the stories 
we had heard. The young man did not volunteer a reply, and the 
light-keeper was evidently unwilling to say much about it. But the 
men standing round were voluble in their answers, explanations, 
and theories ; and the light-keeper’s wife begged us with many tears 
not to go into the lighthouse at all, for that in sober truth the 
sounds which had been heard there for the past three nights could 
only forebode death or disaster to any one foolhardy enough to put 
themselves in the way of the demon which she supposed must cause 
them. 

‘I wish we had never, never come to this terrible country,’ said 
the poor woman, sobbing. ‘ We were happy and safe enough at 
Ardrossan, although he was not a master-man there. ’Twas better 
to have a bit of oat-cake, Sundays and Mondays alike, than to feast 
on flesh-meat within hearing of such screams as I heard last night.’ 

My beautiful ‘Mary’ drew the weeping woman aside and tried 
to comfort her ; and she met with very good success, to judge from 
the different tones in which I heard the woman talking presently 
of the children whom the lady asked to see. They were sleeping 
in a truckle-bed, little curly-headed things, sandy-haired like their 
father, but evidently in their mother’s eyes both lovely and precious. 

‘ All this is sure to be explained somehow,’ said ‘ Mary’ gently. 
‘Don’t be so unhappy about it ; your husband and every one else are 
quite safe as yet, you see, in spite of the screams; depend upon it 
you will laugh at it all soon, and be happier here than ever you were 
at Ardrossan.’ 

Charley proposed we should ascend the lighthouse, which we 
accordingly did, attended by the young man I had noticed before, 
who informed us that he was a painter from Belfast, who was em- 
ployed with his two comrades in finishing some work before the 
winter should set in. 

A winding stone staircase led up the narrow pillar-like build- 
ing to the hot place with its unpleasant smell of oil where the lamps 
were burning; from there a low door led out on to the gallery of 
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iron-work which ran round the exterior of the edifice. Half suffo- 
cated by the rancid smell jof the oil, ‘ Mary’ stepped out here, and 
though I fain would have followed her, I hesitated, for I did not dare 
risk offending her by seeming an ever-present nuisance. Charley 
was explaining the mechanism of the lantern to Lily, and I and 
Wilmott were standing by, when sure enough a piercing unearthly 
shriek rang up the staircase we had just mounted, followed by a 
groan and curious whispering sound, as if some inhuman fiendish 
nature were rejoicing over another’s sorrow and pain. 

We stood as if paralysed. Lily clung to Charley’s arm with 
both her hands. Recovering himself, Wilmott rushed down the 
stairway, almost knocking down the Belfast painter, who had stood 
close to the door. Iran out on the balcony ; ‘ Mary’ was there, her 
watch in her hand. She looked very white in the dim light, but her 
voice was firm and brave. 

‘Scream the first, Mr. Lesleigh ; and it is just twelve o'clock.’ 

I answered something, I did not know what. The strange 
sounds we had heard, the extraordinary scene, the presence of the 
woman whom I adored, all contributed to scatter my senses. I 
grasped the iron balustrade to steady myself, so that my emotions 
should not be apparent. What a fool I was! With a powerful 
effort I shook off the feelings which were overwhelming me, and 
spoke as coolly and collectedly as if my heart were not beating like 
a sledge-hammer against my side : 

‘We must search the place. Wilmott has gone below; Charley, 
will you remain here, and I will stand half-way up the stairs? No 
living creature can escape us then.’ 

Even while I spoke low groans came from the lantern behind me : 
I turned suddenly, to see Charley leading Lily through the open door. 

‘It is only. the heat and the smell,’ she said faintly. ‘ Indeed, 
indeed I am not afraid; this fresh air will soon set me right.’ 

Mrs. Revel joined us from below with Wilmott, who declared he 
had found nothing except the knot of islanders and the light-keeper, 
and they had also heard the shrieks, but much more faintly than we 
had done; in fact, they thought the sounds came from the lantern 
where we were. 

Leaving Charley and the ladies on the balcony, Wilmott and I 
prepared to descend. We had not reached the top of the steps 
when a loud noise and clatter as of a falling chain rang through the 
building. The Beltust man met us at the second door, that lead- 
ing from the lantern chamber on to the staircase ; his manner was 
fluttered, and he stammered as he spoke; his stock of courage had 
evidently given out. 

‘ Where are you going, sir?’ he said. 

‘ Down to seo what made that row,’ said Wilmott; ‘ did you see 
anything, my man? Have you just come up ?’ 
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‘No, sir; I’ve been standing here all the time,’ was the reply. 

Down we went, and found the light-keeper only had stood his 
ground: that clatter had sent the other men flying. I suppose they 
sought their homes incontinently—certainly we saw them no more 
that night. 

‘See here!’ exclaimed Wilmott. ‘The demon has flung real 
chains. If we find his playthings, we may reasonably expect to find 
himself ;’ and he lifted a long and heavy chain from the bottom of 
the stairs as he spoke. 

A sort of smothered cry rang down the building, and I thought 
I could distinguish Mary’s voice calling for help. I sprang up the 
steps, but our friends were where we had left them; they too had 
heard the call for help, and they thought that we had uttered it. 

‘Come away,’ said Mrs. Revel. ‘This is no place for us. 
Mary, you will faint if you stay here much longer; your heart is 
stronger than your nerves.’ 

I glanced at the girl, but she was gazing out to sea, watching 
the pale light which travelled like a gigantic wheel across the 
water. Wus that composure a sign of terror and illness too deep 
for outward expression? Had the horror of this night affected her 
brain? Why was Mrs. Revel so anxious about her ? 

‘Yes,’ Charley Denham said decidedly; ‘we will go. Wil- 
mott, Lesleigh, John, and I will come again to-morrow and find 
the bottom of all this; but now we will go home.’ 

‘No,’ said ‘Mary;’ ‘let us stay. Iam sure—’ 

Again the shrieks came pealing up the stairs, and this time it 
was ‘ Mary’ who ran forward to try to trace their origin. Before 
I could follow her Charley had already crossed the lantern-chamber 
in her wake, and Wilmott seized my arm, bidding me stay with 
them, as Miss Furnel might need us both. 

‘Miss Furnel ?’ was she not already out of sight ? Was it not 
Lily Revel who stood leaning against the iron railing in agitation, 
which even the darkness could not hide? What did Wilmott 
mean? my brain was getting confused. 

‘There'll be no more sounds to-night, sir. That cry is always 
the very last,’ said the painter. ‘ The ladies can go down without 
fear now.’ 

Mrs. Revel asked him how he knew, and he told us that the 
same programme had been gone through every night since the 
manifestations had commenced. 

‘Come, Mary dear,’ Mrs. Revel said; ‘you shall rest a bit in 
the light-keeper’s cottaye; perhaps that kind-faced wife of his will 
make us a cup of tea.’ 

This was Mary, then—this girl whom I had thoneht to be 
Lily. And if so, who was my ‘Mary’? Was she the true Lily, 
over whose name Charley's accents had faltered? The remem- 
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brance of the words I had overheard as we started from the house 
came over me, and I understood everything now. There had been 
a lovers’ quarrel, and that was why Charley Denham had devoted 
himself to Miss Furnel; that was why Lily Revel had accepted 
my attentions, and showered on me the smiles which he was 
hungering for. 

And I—what hope remained for me? Could I hope to rival my 
friend? or rather, could I step in where he had failed ? 

Some such wild questionings drifted through my brain as I 
followed Mrs. Revel and the real Mary down those stone steps 
which I had ascended and descended so many times during that 
eventful night. But before I reached the open air where the 
summer stars were shining from the pure gray sky, a better mood 
had succeeded. The beautiful vision which had dazzled my senses 
was not forme; nay, but as far above me and beyond my reach 
as were the twinkling spheres which smiled serenely down on my 
hot eyeballs. 

Thackeray says somewhere that every honest fellow should try 
to ‘think well of the woman he has once thought well of, and re- 
member her with kindness and tenderness, as a man remembers a 
place where he has been very happy.’ This, then, being an honest 
fellow, I would try to do. But it would be hard work. 

‘Have you unearthed the demon?’ shouted Wilmott’s hearty 
voice as we came in sight of two figures, one with head bent low, 
the other with face uplifted. ‘Did you manage to spot him that 
last time ?” 

‘ Yes,’ answered Charley. ‘ That is, if not your demon, at least 
a private one of my own, which has troubled me a thousand times 
more. We have unearthed him, and he is slain for ever and ever.’ 

‘All very fine!’ grumbled Wilmott; ‘being myself an old 
married man, I take your words with a pinch of salt. But come back 
to common sense, my fine fellow, and just hold a council of war 
with Lesleigh and me, while Miss Furnel drinks the cup of tea 
which is brewing in the cottage there.’ 

The council of war had no results. We were assured that there 
was no further use in remaining, for nothing more would be heard 
that night. We examined the building, measured it without and 
within, sounded the thick walls in search of any concealed apart- 
ment where a man might have been hidden; we once more searched 
balcony, lamp-room, store-room, and staircase, but no clue to the 
mystery rewarded us for our pains. The demon of the lighthouse 
was invulnerable as yet, whatever Charley might have done to the 
demon of jealousy and misunderstanding which had haunted him 
and his Lily. 

Telling the light-keeper that we should be there again the 
following night, we slowly passed beyond the charmed circle 
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where the revolving rays were stealing along their never-ending 
march. 

‘One breathes more freely out of sight of that place,’ said Miss 
Furnel presently. ‘I fear you all thought me a great coward, but 
faintness overcame me, and I found it no use to fight against it. 
You were very good not to ridicule me for my weakness.’ 

She was leaning on Wilmott’s arm, Mrs. Revel walked beside 
her, and I occasionally stepped on before, acting pioneer through 
the roughnesses of the way. I scarcely heeded the conversation 
which went on concerning the adventures of the night; I felt 
numb and dazed; the blow I had suffered had fallen too heavily for 
my philosophy to support .me, even with Thackeray’s aid. Behind 
us, with slow and loitering steps, came Charley Denham and the 
girl who had been ‘ Mary’ to me for a few short sweet hours, at 
whose feet all the young romance of my life had been poured; and 
my heart was lingering with her yet, although I knew that hope 
was gone from me. 


‘ His loves were like most other loves, 
A little glow, a little shiver,’ 


a cynic said long ago. The ‘glow’ for me had been a golden 
radiance; the ‘shiver’ was a blast such as often tore over the hills 
of Innismore itself. So I thought it to be then, at any rate. Now? 
Ah, me! It is two long years since then; and time is far more 
merciful than it is cruel. 

Mrs. Wilmott had gone to bed when we got back, wisely 
enough, for it was near morning; and John Revel roused himself 
from the depths of a large arm-chair, where he had been comfort- 
ably snoozing the hours away. He was very incredulous, and a 
little contemptuous, concerning our haunted lighthouse, merely 
saying he would go himself to-morrow, and give us his opinion. 

Charley laughed. How happy the fellow was! 

The late breakfast was yet upon the table next morning, when a 
message came that Richard Rourke wanted to speak to Mr. Denham. 

‘Who is Richard Rourke ?’ asked Mrs. Revel. 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure. O,I say, it is our friend the painter !’ 

He was passing the window on his way to the little room 
which Charley called ‘ his office,’ where he was accustomed to see 
tenants and transact his magisterial business. 

‘Call him in here, and let us all know what he has come 
to say,’ suggested Wilmott. 

No sooner said than done. The man doffed his cap as he came 
in, looking rather sheepish and frightened. 

‘T’ve come, sir, to tell yez about that noise in the lighthouse. 
I was sorry yer hannar came to be troubled with it. I didn’t 
mean no harm, but ’twas myself just that did it.’ 
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We overwhelmed him with questionings, and the fellow told us 
he was something of ventriloquist ; that he had been partly trained 
to the ‘ profession’ by a ‘ Dublin gentleman,’ but master and pupil 
fell out on the subject of money ; and so Richard Rourke had taken 
to painting instead. 

‘I frightened them up there just for tricks like,’ he said ; ‘and 
when the quality came so far to hear it, I thought it would be 
politer to satisfy them; but I come now to tell yez all about it, 
and to axe the leddy’s pardon if I frighted her too much.’ 

He turned to Miss Furnel with an awkward bow. 

‘I hope you won’t tell on me, sir,’ he continued; ‘at least 
till I’m safe out of the island ; they'd fair murder me if they thought 
I’d imposed on them this way. They’re certain sure ‘tis the devil 
himself that’s in it; and the priest is coming the night with the 
holy water.’ 

There was a twinkle in the man’s eye as he spoke which en- 
listed us all in his favour. Charley gave him his promise of 
secrecy, and half a sovereign into the bargain; and John Revel 
congratulated himself dryly that he had remained snugly in his 
arm-chair. 

That is two years ago; and this very morning Charley wrote me 
a pressing invitation to visit Innismore again. ‘My wife bids me 
join her entreaties to my own,’ he says; ‘I assure you that, of 
all my friends, you hold first rank in her regard.’ 

Dear old Charley! Shall I go? Well, no, I think not. 


THE SPECTRE SHIP 
B Tale of the Polar Regions 
BY PERCY B. ST, JOHN, AUTHOR OF ‘THE ARCTIC CRUSOE,’ ETC. 


A YOUNG woman, in appearance almost a girl, stood by a table in 
the front parlour of a cottage, on the outskirts of the seaport of Hull, 
busily engaged in folding up some linen. Her back was turned to 
the open door, and while attending to her simple household duties, 
she sang with all the lightheartedness of her age some verses of a 
popular ballad. She was a fair little woman, with gray eyes, brown 
hair, and a sweet smiling countenance, that clearly indicated both 
contentment and happiness. Her surroundings were pleasant in the 
extreme. The cottage was of the better class, agreeably situated in 
a garden, and furnished with some pretensions to elegance. 

Its ornaments were, however, peculiar in that they were all of 
one class, seamanly. There was a model of a whaler on the mantel- 
piece, a ship of goodly dimensions; there were miniature harpoons, 
boathooks, paddles, oars hung from nails upon the walls; while a 
variety of articles made from whalebone occupied prominent places 
on 8 sideboard. Numerous stuffed birds, puffins, petrels, and others, 
lined a row of shelves; while the place of honour was given toa Polar 
bear’s head, grim and fierce enough in death, terrible in life, having 
severely wounded its assailants before succumbing. 

While the girl was still singing blithely, she heard a step in the 
garden, a rather hurried step, and with a smile she ceased carolling 
like a bird and turned to greet the visitor. He stood on the thres- 
hold of the door, and the woman, gazing wildly in his face, gave a 
great wailing cry, as of horrified surprise, and sank almost insensible 
into an armchair which was fortunately close behind her. 

‘In what way do you greet me?’ said the stranger, a young 
man of gaunt appearance, with high cheek bones, prominent eyes, 
and thin harsh lips opening over a set of faultless teeth. 

‘As one risen from the dead,’ she faltered, as he tried to take 
her hand. ‘Go, Robert Rankin; this is no place for you.’ 

‘Then what I have heard is true?’ he said fiercely. ‘Mary 
Stone has fallen from her high estate, and proved the false and per- 
jared being rumour speaks of. My affianced bride, the promised 
wife of Lieutenant Robert Rankin, has betrayed me for paltry pelf ; 
she has thrown over the poor gentleman sailor for the rich skipper ; 
she has proved herself, like her whole.sex since Eve, fickle and 
mercenary, 8 living lie.’ 
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‘Hush!’ cried the girl—she was really over one-and-twenty— 
rising and speaking with honest indignation of tone and manner. 
‘I never deceived you. When three years ago you resigned your 
position as an officer and a gentleman and went a voyage to India, 
a voyage forced upon you by your own misconduct, I said that did 
you return a better man, I might try to respond to your wild tem- 
pestuous passion. The truth was, I, a weak girl of eighteen, feared 
your fierce temper, and gave a reluctant promise.’ 

‘A false and hypocritical defence,’ he interrupted. 

‘No. Had you openly returned, I would have done my best to 
fulfil my rash and foolish promise. But the ship came back without 
you, and my father heard of your death in Calcutta hospital,’ she 
continued. ‘I sincerely mourned your untimely end, but as I had 
never loved you, my sorrow passed away with time. Then came a 
brave, good, honest man, Harry Medhurst, and I loved him. We 
were married, not secretly in a distant village, as you would have 
married me, but openly, under the eye of parents and friends.’ 

‘Harry Medhurst !’ gasped the other, upon whose face stood 
heavy beads of cold perspiration. ‘I know the canting knave. But 
let him beware. Mary Stone, you will rue thisday. For three long 
years, years of peril by sea and land, tossed upon the stormy waves, 
lying for dead in a hospital, daring vicissitudes too hard to be told 
now, one hope has sustained me, one ray from heaven kept me from 
evil—your love.’ 

‘ Robert,’ said the girl mournfully, ‘I am very sorry. Believing 
you dead, and there never having been any binding promise, you 
_ could not expect me to remain single.’ 

‘I expect nothing but falsehood and treachery from a woman. 
And now, before I shake the dust off my shoes at your door, mark me 
well, and think of my words sleeping and waking. You have wrecked 
my life; when I have wrecked that of your husband I shall be satis- 
fied, and never until then.’ 

With which words he strode out of the house, leaving the young 
wife overwhelmed by fear, oppressed by a nameless dread she could 
not explain even to herself. 

Mary Stone, the daughter of a poor gentleman of family, at the 
age of sixteen, had been much admired by Robert Rankin, a neigh- 
bour’s son, a young officer in the navy, who contrived to become inti- 
mate with the family. The girl, knowing nothing of her own heart, 
scarcely aware that she possessed such an appendage to the human 
frame, was somewhat elated at having a lover so much thought of in 
her little circle. Robert Rankin was the son of an old navy com- 
mander, who had left his widow in very comfortable circumstances, 
and the young man could have aspired to an excellent position but 
for his habits of indolence and self-indulgence. 

These he concealed as much as possible; but finally, after a 
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desultory courtship of two years, his excesses became manifest, and 
in order to avoid certain very disagreeable consequences, he was 
obliged to throw up his commission and sign articles for a voyage 
of over a year in a merchant vessel. While under the influence of 
extreme excitement he had visited Mary, already very much dis- 
enchanted, and extracted from her the promise on which he seemed 
to have relied. Then he had left England, and been heard of no 
more until his death was reported as having taken place in the hos- 
pital at Calcutta. ; 

Mary mourned the loss of a wayward friend, not a lover, and 
in due time became the wife of a gallant whaling skipper, who had 
won wealth and renown in an occupation both arduous and honour- 
able. To such men we owe much of the information which has 
facilitated Arctic discovery.* 

The life of the young couple, for though Harry was older than 
his wife by ten years we still call them so, had been unalloyed happi- 
ness until now. It was true that Captain Medhurst contemplated 
another voyage, and would leave in the ensuing April, but Christ- 
mas had not yet come, and Mary, like many others, considered an 
event likely to occur months hence a very long way off. Hitherto 
life had appeared one long and hazy dream, but now the scales fell 
from her eyes, and she awoke to the realities of existence. 

She knew Robert Rankin well. He was more than irritable, and 
it was due to his many acts of violence, when roused to passion, that 
he had been obliged to leave England. Some terrible stories were 
whispered about him, which Mary had hitherto not believed; but the 
instinct of self-defence, the feeling which prompts a mother to shield 
her young, every woman to guard that which she loves, awakened 
memory in her soul, and she feared for the husband of her choice, 
the brave but careless whaler, who, never having done wrong, could 
scarcely believe in premeditated wrong in others. 

Should she warn him, should she tell him what had happened, 
and put him on his guard ? 

There was a long conflict in her heart, and tender feelings and 
reason held earnest combat. She had never spoken of Robert 


* It has often been made a reproach to whalers in the olden days, that they did 
not spend a portion of ‘the dead time’ in pushing northward, even to the Pole, 
Few people are aware that the following Custom-house oath was taken by the 
master and also the owner of every Greenlander before starting : ‘Master of the 
ship —— maketh oath, that it is really and truly his firm purpose and determined 
resolution, that the said ship shall, as soon as license be granted, forthwith proceed, 
so manned, furnished, and accoutred, on the voyage to the Greenland seas, or 
Davis's Straits, or the seas adjacent, there in the now approaching season to use 
the utmost endeavours of himself and his ship's company to take whales or other 
creatures living in the eeas, and on no other design or view of profit in his present 
voyage, and to import the whole fins, oil, and blubber thereof into the port of ——, 
Sworn at the Custom-house,’ 
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Rankin to her husband, and did not care about doing so now. It 
involved an explanation which could not be pleasant, and then—sach 
menaces, what could they be but bluster? In what way could a re- 
probate adventurer injure her good brave husband? He would go his 
way, and doubtless, when his first anger was over, would accept the 
inevitable, and be heard of no more. 

When, therefore, Harry Medhurst, glowing with health and hap- 
piness, came home, she had not the courage to damp his spirits or 
lower her own by any allusion to.the startling event of the afternoon. 
She got him his evening meal as usual, chatted and listened to his 
rather unwelcome account of his ship’s progress, and then went out 
shopping with him. 

But when Mary was alone—when in the still watches of the night 
she could not sleep; when next day she was once more alone—she 
found herself dwelling not only on the threat so savagely made by 
Robert Rankin, but on his look, fierce, savage, and menacing, which 
recurred to her with startling reality. With every effort of her will, 
by constant attempts to think of more agreeable topics, she sought to 
exorcise the dread which was creeping over her being, and weighing 
down her once light and jocund heart—but in vain. 

Her husband’s next whaling voyage, hitherto looked upon as 
a matter of course, became the subject for deep thought. Like most 
sailors’ wives, Mary was compelled to school herself to bear that which 
could not be avoided. But now reflection came to her aid. Her 
husband was to penetrate to a well-known whaling-ground, there to 
fill his ship if possible; if not, he was to winter as the Russians 
did in Spitzbergen, and, making up his cargo in the spring, return 
home. 

It seemed a long and weary absence, but was still one of those 
accidents to which men in Harry’s position must ever be liable, and 
it was not her place to repine. But since that ill-starred visit Mary 
felt a sense of wearisome dread. If her husband went, she felt as- 
sured she would see him no more; and so thoroughly did this con- 
viction take possession of her mind that it soon told upon her health 
and spirits. She became pale and thoughtful to an extent which 
alarmed Harry Medhurst. 

‘You are not well, my darling girl,’ he said, one evening while 
seated by the fireside. 

‘Tam rather anxious about your long voyage; you will be absent 
nearly two years,’ she replied gloomily. 

‘Sits the wind in that quarter?’ he cried; ‘ why this is some- 
thing new. Fie—a sailor’s wife.’ 

‘ Harry,’ she responded gravely, ‘ sailor's wife or not, when you 
think of it, ’tis a long and terrible absence—weeks, months, years. 
How shall I sleep or rest ? Every time the wind blows, and the 
sky lowers, and the chill blasts sweep over the hills, I shall shiver 
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and think of my husband struggling on those fearful seas. Harry, 
if you would not have me die, grant me a favour.’ 

‘I cannot depart from my word, Mary,’ began the skipper gravely. 
*I have signed articles.’ 

‘But you can take me with you,’ she cried, casting herself on 
his neck and weeping bitterly. 

This was a startling solution of the difficulty. Not but that it 
was quite possible. More than one whaler had taken his wife with 
him, and the brave women had gone through the dangers and perils 
without a murmur, some living to tell the tale, others perishing by 
the way; witness the whaler frozen in a sea of moving ice, and which 
was found years after with her captain, his wife, and crew like petrified 
mummies in the cabins. 

But Mary was so delicate, such a tenderly reared flower, that 
the idea never entered Harry’s head of making her his companion. 
It was a very pleasant suggestion, and won upon his imagination 
the more he reflected ; but then it behove him as a strong man not 
to be selfish. 

‘My dear, you, who have never braved the icy Polar regions, 
can have no idea of the trials and sufferings you risk—hard food, 
cold, perhaps a winter in the snow; and then you know sometimes 
vessels are lost, and men have to walk across fields of broken ice to 
other whalers ; in fact, it is no fit voyage for a woman.’ 

‘Better all you say, and worse,’ replied Mary, ‘ than to dream 
day and night of such things for you. The more the danger, the 
greater reason why I should share it; so let the matter be con- 
sidered as settled.’ 

And so, without discussion, it was. It was not, however, with- 
out some misgiving that Harry yielded, but when once the matter 
was agreed on he left nothing undone to prepare for his wife’s com- 
fort and solace. 

He was not only captain but part owner, and so could do very 
much as he liked. 

The vessel was called the Mary Jane, and was of a goodly size, 
being three hundred and ninety-two tons, carrying, with surgeon, 
mate, carpenter, boatswain, and others, forty-eight men besides the 
captain. She was built according to the then very best received 
notions, so as to resist the loose ice and venture into those parts of 
the Arctic Seas where whales and seals were most abundant. Except 
provisions and fuel, she had no cargo, every available space being 
cleared for oil and skins. 

The skipper was careful to provision the ship fully. Thus, in 
addition to flour, rye and white, for bread, he had biscuit, dry and 
salted meats, butter, oats, and barley-meal. He took also tea and 
coffee, with such a supply of spirits as might be necessary, though 
it is well known the sober and temperate bear the cold best. 
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And thus supplied and prepared, he mustered his crew on the 
12th of April, and gave orders for his vessel to be ready for depar- 
ture on the following day at ten, when the tide served. At seven 
A.M. he went on board once more, this time accompanied by his wife 
and her elder sister, both dressed in a kind of nautical garb, more 
suitable than ordinary female attire to the exigences of shipboard. 

There was no pretext of concealment made, but the captain’s 
wife and sister would mess apart with the skipper, the surgeon, and 
the mate. Mary and Jane—her sister, who had earnestly volun- 
teered to accompany the young wife—remained in the cabin while 
the vessel was being got under weigh. They had much to occupy 
them, much to put to rights, even in that circumscribed space, and 
‘woman-like set to work at once to do it. Everything necessary had 
been provided, while Harry had bethought him of very many feminine 
luxuries. 

Jane was laughing, as she looked in a small mirror on the wall, 
and her back was turned to Mary. She thus escaped seeing the 
wild and startled glance, the pallid hue, the clasped hands of her 
sister, as she heard these words: 

‘T am sorry Mr. Smith should have been taken ill so suddenly, 
Mr. Collingwood,’ said the cheery voice of the skipper; ‘but you 
bring such letters from my owners, it is quite a pleasure to welcome 
you in his place.’ 

‘I esteem myself happy,’ was the reply, in a voice which Mary 
only knew too well, ‘to satisfy you, Captain Medhurst. I have long 
wished to sail with you, long desired to visit the Arctic regions, and 
now my wish is gratified.’ 

She turned and looked from the cabin into the messroom, round 
which were situated the statcrooms of the officers, and, unseen by 
the man, satisfied herself that there was no mistake. It was Robert 
Rankin, who had, under a false name, obtained the position of chief 
mate on board the vessel commanded by her husband. 

Her first impulse was to rush forth and denounce him; but she 
hesitated, as she reflected on the characters of the men. Both 
were essentially passionate, and a sudden exposure might lead to 
high words and she knew not what. No, she would remain silent ; 
she would speak to him in private, and discover Rankin’s motive for 
joining in that voyage before she denounced him. 

Both the sisters had been inured to a seafaring life by their 
father, so they did not suffer from that malady which levels man- 
kind, while it lasts, to a state of utter. degradation and misery. 
When, therefore, they were fairly at sea, and everything was put 
taut, with all sails set, neither Mrs. Medhurst nor Miss Stone had 
any reason for declining the invitation to dinner. 

Mary was quite calm, and had schooled her visage to restrain 
the emotions which, however, swelled her heart as she was intro- 
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duced to the doctor and then to the mate, who bowed rather low to 
hide a slight look of confusion. Then everybody was seated, and 
the meal commenced. 

_ Captain Medhurst was such good company, knew so many anec- 
dotes and stories, gleaned during his adventurous life, that it was a 
pleasure to listen to him. He told them well and racily. The 
doctor too was not on his first voyage, so that the two had many 
topics in common. It was not noticed, therefore, how silent was 
the captain’s wife, and how persistently the mate kept his eyes fixed 
on his plate. No sooner was the meal concluded than he hurried 
on deck. 

‘Quiet modest young man,’ said the skipper. 

‘Don’t like his frontispiece,’ laughed the doctor; ‘but he may ° 
be a better man than he looks.’ 

Mary, who was on thorns, rose and led her sister away, anxious 
to conceal her mortification and her strange presentiment of evil. 
But she still determined to keep silence until she could find an op- 
portunity of questioning the mysterious mate. 

But the opportunity did not occur very soon. Either he avoided 
an interview or the duties of the ship occupied him too much, but 
somehow or other she never saw him except at meal-times. Every- 
body, indeed, was busy, as, after suffering for some time from April 
gales, they were subjected to a severe storm, which, though it sent 
them on their way, caused the ship to pitch, toss, and roll in such 
& manner as to confine the passengers below. 

After some days of heavy swells and reefed topsails, the vessel 
got into a steady stream and, all sails set, continued her course nor’- 
west. Heavy rain had fallen, and this, with the steadiness of the 
wind, so beat down the sea as to render walking on deck pleasant. 
Captain Medhurst, who had gone through a fatiguing day, towards 
evening sought repose, and Mary was left on deck near the man at 
the wheel. 

The mate was walking the quarter-deck to windward. Mary 
crossed over and made a slight sign to him, after which she went 
towards the waist, the watch being forward. The mate slowly fol- 
lowed, and in another moment these two were alone out of earshot. 

‘ What is the meaning of this masquerade, Robert Rankin ?’ she 
asked in a severe tone. 

‘Mrs. Medhurst,’ he said humbly, ‘I thank you for your for- 
bearance. My name was in such bad odour that, though so good a 
sailor, I could not get a ship. Icame home from India in the name 
of Collingwood ; my papers are all in that name; my testimonials 
are everything that could be desired.’ 

‘ But why come on board this ship ?’ she asked. 

‘Because it gave me a rich opportunity of retrieving my char- 
acter, under such a well-known and adventurous officer as your 
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husband. Trust me; let me remain unknown to the end of the 
voyage, and you shall see Robert Rankin stand before the world in 
his true colours.’ 

He spoke so earnestly, so humbly, that Mary’s heart was touched, 
though her reason rebelled. 

‘As long as I see nothing wrong,’ she answered, ‘I will hold 
my tongue.’ 

And she walked away, leaving the mate alone. Could she have 
seen the bitter and withering smile that passed over his thin and 
almost bloodless lips, she might have been even more uneasy than 
she was. 

And still the gallant ship sped on. Soon they were at no great 
distance from Greenland, and began to meet occasional icebergs, 
while the ice-blink became apparent to all experienced sailors. 
Arctic birds flew about, and everything indicated their approach to 
the scene of their labours. Cold also was felt acutely, and warm 
clothes were freely distributed. 

It was the intention of Captain Medhurst to penetrate farther 
north than was the custom, as several whalers had found animals in 
those seas of much greater size than usual, while his carpenter had 
indicated a perfect treasury of seals at a certain spot he had visited 
the previous year. 

A good look-out, however, was kept up from the crow’s-nest ; 
and soon the welcome signal was given that whales were in sight, 
the signalman giving forth the usual cry, ‘She blows!’ 

On board a vessel so well manned and under such strict disci- 
pline no time was wasted. Medhurst had seven harpooners, with 
as many boat-steerers and line-coilers. The sea was tolerably calm, 
and the boats were in the water in an incredibly short space of time. 
A man from the crow’s-nest shouted the direction for them to take 
along the green water, and then away they pulled in silence, as no- 
thing is so easily alarmed as these leviathans of the deep. The 
animal nearest to them was enjoying a quiet swim, diving occasion- 
ally, and then coming up for a fresh supply of air. 

Suddenly it rose close at hand, its huge black back showed within 
twenty yards, and in another moment the keen weapon flew from the 
experienced hands of a harpooner, to bury itself in the thick cover- 
ing of fat. The usual result followed; the whale plunged, lashing 
the water into white foam with its tail, rose, dragged the boat rapidly 
forward, the coilers taking in or paying out the rope as needful, 
watering the rope when it went too quickly, and finally the monster 
of the deep floated in a dying paroxysm, spouting blood and 
water. 

Half an hour later the vast cetacean was the prey of the ship, 
and all hands busily engaged in the not very pleasant occupation of 
cutting up the animal, taking the blubber on board, and boiling it 
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there and then in coppers prepared for the purpose. It was by no 
means a nice operation, and gave the crew employed the appearance 
of a gang of desperate and ferocious butchers. 

As they advanced varied success greeted their efforts, and at 
length the ground was reached where the great harvest of seals was - 
expected. The carpenter had not deceived his employer, and for 
many days there was a grand hunt of these animals, which fashion, 
having rendered so valuable, has nearly succeeded in exterminating, 
80 persistent is the demand for their fur. 

As in all whalers the men, in addition to their pay of fifty, forty, 
thirty-two, or thirty shillings a month, participate in the profits, 
everybody laboured with a will. The better the cargo, the more 
money to spend when they returned to England. 

All this time they had enjoyed, so to speak, perpetual day, but 
towards the latter end of August the sun dipped for the first time, 
and all knew how rapidly winter would set in. Still everything was 
done to fill the hold, and not a moment was wasted. 

All this time the most perfect harmony had prevailed on board the 
vessel. Everybody worked with a will, and Mary saw with satisfaction 
and surprise how admirably the mate did his duty. Another source 
of satisfaction to her was an attachment which sprang up between 
her sister and Lindsay, the doctor, who, his services not being much 
needed in his professional calling, behaved in every way as a sturdy 
and industrious sailor. 

He it was, at length, who suggested a return, so that they might 
get out of those seas ere the navigable season was over, or find a 
proper place to winter. Captain Medhurst knew that the latter 
alternative alone remained, and at once gave directions for the course 
to be steered. 

The thermometer fell rapidly, and the captain kept a sharp look- 
out. It was necessary, as they were almost surrounded by icebergs, 
and yet found channels of open water which enabled them to make 
their way to the southward and eastward. 

The weather was bad, and the wind was accompanied by heavy 
storms of snow and rain, which prevented their seeing many feet 
before them. The fog or snow-rime also occasionally rendered navi- 
gation almost impossible. This vapour seems not to move, and 
either hides everything from view or magnifies objects so as to make 
them unrecognisable. 

One day, when this vapour had been unusually thick, it cleared 
away suddenly, and Captain Medhurst found himself in a bay sur- 
rounded on three sides by land, while on the fourth icebergs and 
floes were floating by in masses which every moment threatened to 
close his exit. 

He knew at once that he must winter where he was, and pre- 
pared for the emergency. But he had everything provided, and 
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resolved, while the water beneath him was still in motion, to anchor 
the ship, with a view to accidents and other contingencies. 

The vessel was warped nearer the land, to the proximity of a 
somewhat elevated rock, which protected it from the north wind ; 
and then the captain made known to the crew that this was to be 
their residence for many months to come. The men murmured a 
little, but knowing as they did what ample provision had been made 
for their comfort and safety, they soon became cheerful, and deter- 
mined to stand by their chief to the last. 

Medhurst knew well, from Russians and others who had wintered 
in the neighbourhood from September and October to spring, that 
though the weather is boisterous and cold, with plenty of snow, it is 
rarely so bad as to prevent any one going abroad, except when the 
wind and drifts are very violent and deep. He had therefore brought 
with him all the materials for building a hut on shore; that is, 
planks, bricks for a fireplace, and clay, with skins to line it on the 
inside. The snow would secure any further necessary warmth that 
was required. 

This erected, the ship was stripped of her upper masts and sails, 
and a thick awning spread over the deck to below the bulwarks, 
covering the part which was to do duty as a promenade during the 
winter. Below there were fires in the cabin, messroom, and the 
general living and sleeping room of the men. In addition to fires, 
lamps were lighted, and everything done to promote warmth. 

And thus the long weary winter commenced; but everything 
was done to make it as little dreary and monotonous as possible. 
The hut on shore was daily visited by all, and exercise continually 
taken in the open air. Bear-hunts and deer-stalking were organised, 
and of an evening concerts and lectures. Mary was indefatigable, 
and was the idol of all. She read to the men, she nursed them when 
sick, and did everything in her power to second the exertions of her 
husband. 

And so Christmas passed, with its innocent merry-makings 
and real religious feeling; and the crew began to see the hour of 
release approach. The long, almost uninterrupted night did cer- 
tainly weary them from its monotony, but even that had its varia- 
tions of moonlight and even of twilight, though the sun was never 
visible. 

Harry Medhurst was indefatigable, and well seconded by his 
officers and crew. Collingwood, as he called himself, was strict in 
discipline, and never swerved from his duty. Towards February, 
however, he began to absent himself a good deal. He would take 
his gun and wander along the shore in search of game; but though 
he persevered and was often away for hours when others slept, yet 
he did not seem to fill his bag. 

As the hour approached when the sea might be expected to 
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break up and admit of a passage, his absences grew more frequent. 
At last there were unmistakable signs of a return to warmer 
weather’; and though the bay was still closed by ice, every prepara- 
tion was made for departure. The spars, rigging, and sails were 
replaced, and the ship pnt ready for active duty. 

The sea beyond the barrier was already loose, the ice outside 
was heard cracking with reports like distant peals of thunder, but 
the bay was still locked. Harry was unwilling to weary his men by 
cutting the ice with saws, and determined therefore to bide his time, 
and meanwhile scour the land for game, which now was plentiful. 
With the melting of the snows and the reappearance of vegetation 
the animal creation returned, and deer and hares became abundant. 

One grand battue was finally ordered, and everybody capable of 
bearing arms joined in the holiday expedition. The exceptions were 
the ladies, a cabin-boy, and cook. The captain commanded one 
party, the doctor another, and the mate the third. After dispersing, 
the chief and the surgeon, who had been tolerably fortunate, met 
and wended their way towards the ship, which they reached at night- 
fall, when they found that the mate’s party had returned without 
him. The second officer was missing. 

‘Fire a gun, send up some rockets,’ said the captain, as he 
went below; ‘if that is not enough, hurry over your suppers, lads, 
and let us have a general search.’ 

Three minutes later he darted on deck, and in fierce anxious 
tones asked for his wife. The cook and cabin-boy had not seen her 
for some hours; while her sister Jane lay in her berth apparently 
stupefied, and, as the doctor at once declared, drugged. 

‘My God, what does this mean ?’ gasped the skipper, shivering 
with some horrid apprehension. ‘Every man abroad. Search the 
shore. A hundred guineas to the man who finds my wife!’ 

‘Deck, there!’ cried the look-out, who had ascended to the 
crow’s-nest to let off rockets. 

‘What is it ?? gasped the captain, who was half crazy with fear. 

‘A sail, like a small boat,’ was the reply. 

The captain and the surgeon ran wildly aloft; and tke former, 
using his nightglass, peered in the direction indicated. He clearly 
made out a boat or a raft tossing amid the boiling waves and broken 
ice, at a distance of about two miles; and he fancied he made out 
two figures clinging convulsively to its mast. 

‘Heaven have mercy on mo!’ he cried in tones of terrible 
anguish, such as only a strong man can utter; ‘what can it mean ?’ 

And he returned to the deck to give orders for an immediate 
chase in the boats, if the ship itself could not be moved. 

This is what had happened. 

Robert Rankin had planned an elaborate and fearful system of 
revenge. If Mary could not be his, in his wicked heart he had de- 
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termined that Harry Medhurst should lose the solace of her society. 
When driven from her presence with cold disdain, he revelled in 
wild vagaries of vengeance; he hit upon twenty devices, one more 
absurd than another, for blasting the happiness of both ; but at last, 
feeling his impotence, he retired within himself and resolved to bide 
his time. —~ 

He had really come home as Collingwood, and with a purpose 
had behaved singularly well, and obtained certificates for good con- 
duct and seamanship. When he found that Harry was once more 
going to sea, he chuckled; but his rage may be conceived when, 
through Smith the mate, he found that his wife was going with him. 

At first he was utterly overwhelmed; then his daring and cun- 
ning came to his assistance, and he determined to go out in the 
same ship. Smith was bribed to feign illness at the last moment, 
and give him introductions to the owners. He obtained the situa- 
tion, and stood upon the same deck with Mary and her husband. It 
was an audacious undertaking, but the man was calmly resolute. 
If he failed, he failed. That Mary would recognise him was cer- 
tain; that she would betray him was doubtful. She was too gener- 
ous and tender-hearted to injure any one; while he firmly believed, 
did he play the hypocrite, she would pity and protect him. We 
have seen how his cunning calculations succeeded, and how the 
gentle wife became his unwitting accomplice. 

To what end he had joined he knew not. He was a kind of 
fatalist, and believed in luck. Something would happen to give him 
a chance, and that something did happen. 

During his wanderings he found close at hand a small bay, into 
which one of the eccentric currents of those seas had carried a large 
quantity of drift wood, wood evidently belonging to the wreck of a 
ship. This at once put a mad thought in his head. This bay, 
influenced by this very current, would be free weeks before the part 
in which the whaler was anchored. 

Could he but construct a raft, he might push to sea ten days or 
a fortnight before the ship, and gain an open channel. He knew 
that other whalers, French and Russian, were somewhere in that part 
of the world, and could he but reach one of these he would be 
satisfied. In his supreme arrogance and folly, he believed himself 
capable of making Mary fall in with anything he might propose. 

The very daring of his monstrous exploit would awe her into 
silence if not admiration. 

Encouraged by these mad hopes, he set to work, and in an in- 
credibly short space of time put together, by means of lashings and 
nails, a tolerable raft. At all events it would take them to some 
island or bay, where he could live until the despairing husband had 
departed, when at the worst, he chuckled to himself, he should be 
avenged. 
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He easily got some of the men to roll down a couple of casks 
to a spot where he said he had discovered a gushing spring. He 
contrived to secure a boat, and to cast a mast and sail overboard 
and drag them away, and having from his position free access to 
stores, was enabled to victual his frail embarkation. The great diffi- 
culty was to steal away the unfortunate girl whose beauty had roused 
his evil passions and made him engage in an enterprise which could 
only have been conceived by & maniac. 

The day’s shooting organised by the captain appeared the op- 
portunity he was wanting. He easily slipped away from his men, 
and returning to the ship crept on board unnoticed. He was seen 
by no one, and crept into his stateroom, whence he could see all 
that passed. Presently the cabin-boy appeared, to lay the cloth 
for the midday meal, and while so doing placed the mugs for the 
ladies on the table. 

The beverage provided by the captain for his wife and sister-in- 
law was wine. As soon as the boy’s back was turned the man 
stole out and poured into the decanter a small quantity of lauda- 
num, long since provided for his fiendish purpose, and then retreated 
to his place of concealment, a kind of cupboard with a standing 
bed-place. 

Mary and Jane came down blithe and gay to their dinner. The 
long and trying winter was past, and only a few months separated 
them from home. Captain Medhurst believed that one month of 
hard work would complete his cargo, and then away for England, 
which he had promised never to leave again, subsiding into ship- 
owner and merchant, instead of being an adventurous skipper. The 
conversation, under these circumstances, was merry and pleasant to 
them, gall and wormwood to their listener. 

When the meal was finished and an extra glass of wine had 
been taken to their speedy and happy return, both felt drowsy. 
Jane retired to the cabin, while Mary reclined in her armchair. 

Rankin lost not one moment. Creeping from his hiding-place, 
he cast a boat-cloak over the unhappy girl, and clasping her in his 
arms ascended the companion-way. As he expected, the deck was 
deserted, the cook and cabin-boy being at dinner. 

The steps which had been left beside the ship all the winter 
having not yet been removed, he easily reached the shore with his 
burden, and then with a savage howl of delight, more like the cry of 
a wild beast than the utterance of a man, he moved away with rapid 
steps. In his overwrought state of mind the weight appeared 
nothing, his muscles were of iron, and the raft was reached in an 
incredibly short space of time. 

He placed the insensible form of the woman he pretended to 
love on the raft, and then looked around upon the wild and almost 
awful scene. Before him was the sea, rapidly breaking up, it is 
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true, but still presenting little more than a loose field of ice, which, 
however, was all sweeping in one direction—to the southward. 
Around in the far distance were icebergs of various sizes, some 
huge as mountains, others of humbler capacity, but all presenting 
singular and fantastic shapes, which might be moulded by fancy 
into castles, towers, minarets, walls, or houses. But it was not 
only the eye which gazed upon terrors, but the ear was forcibly 
attracted by the crushing of the ice, the dull thundering of ava- 
lanches, and the swash of the melting crystals. 

Rankin hesitated. To launch his frail bark upon such a sea 
was sheer madness, and no one knew it better than himself; the 
chances were that instant destruction would ensue. And yet, did he 
remain where he was, how face the just and fearful anger of the 
injured husband ? 

‘No!’ he cried, with a terrible imprecation, ‘ we will escape or 
perish together.’ 

But mad as he was the man was not without method. The 
current which had carried the drift wood into the bay struck the 
shore, and then swerved steadily to the southward and eastward. 
This he could clearly make out, for as the pack came down it was 
in every case turned and carried away in that direction. 

The man therefore watched his opportunity, and when a solid 
mass came near with a hummock or two on its surface and sur- 
rounded by open water, he pushed out, and launching his raft, 
grappled the gliding ice, which carried him clear into the offing. 

As there was little or no wind and the broken floes were all 
going one way, he was for the moment in very little danger. The 
huge pack to which he had attached himself had a dent within 
which he was comparatively safe. 

He now turned to examine his victim, who lay still beneath the 
boat-cloak, beautiful despite her deadly pallor. He kneeled beside 
her, bathed her forehead and lips with spirits and water, but only 
heavy breathing proclaimed that life still lingered within the ex- 
hausted frame. 

As he gazed a pang of remorse shot to his very heart, and for 
one moment he regretted the evil deed he had done. Then jealousy, 
hatred, and revenge came back, and he was as stonily determined 
as ever. 

When about two miles out, to his great satisfaction, he found 
the ice-streams go to the right and left, while in front of him 
lay open water, which extended as far as the eye could reach, 
not clear of bergs and other impediments, but with clear channels 
which would enable him to advance with care and circumspec- 
tion. 

Rankin did not deceive himself. Though he had food and 
water for a fortnight, he knew full well that his sole chance of escape 
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was to fall in with a whaler, or to seek one of the small settlements 
occupied even in winter by Russians and Danes, where he might 
bury himself in secrecy until the Mary Jane took her departure from 
the Arctic seas—if she ever did leave those frozen shores. . 

This Robert Rankin doubted, as in his wicked heart he believed 
the ship doomed, for reasons confined to his own bosom. 

On sped the raft, now guided by rudder and sail for some hours, 
Rankin leaning moodily on the oar which served him as tiller, and 
watching the poor recumbent form with a bitter and yet self-satisfied 
smile. Suddenly the girl moved and sat up, looking round with a 
glance which clearly indicated that as yet she had not taken in the 
real meaning of the scene which presented itself to her view. 

Her hand went mechanically to her brow as she raised her eye- 
lids and gazed around. The sun had risen, and the effect of its 
rays on the distant icebergs and far-off white plains was dazzling. 
She could realise nothing, save that she must be floating in air, 
therefore dreaming. She was rudely awakened. 

‘So you have come to yourself at last, Mistress Medhurst,’ said 
the harsh grating voice of Robert Rankin. 

Mary rose to her feet, the raft rocked beneath her, and clutch- 
ing the mast convulsively she looked out upon the gleaming waste 
of waters. 

‘My husband; O, my husband, why have you deserted me!’ 
was her wild agonising cry. 

‘You had better sit down,’ continued Rankin coldly. ‘ Harry 
Medhurst is far away from here. Long before he gets out to sea 
we shall be in safe quarters. Woman,’ he cried, ‘ you thought I 
had repented—that I had forgiven. Fool, to believe I could ever 
forget or forgive the bitter injury you have done me.’ 

‘Where are we—where are you taking me?’ gasped the ter- 
rified girl. 

‘To happiness or death,’ he answered. ‘You are mine. We 
cannot be far,’ he added gloomily, ‘from a Danish settlement. A 
good sailor is always appreciated, and we may live very happily.’ 

Mary looked at him with mingled horror and awe. To have 
undertaken so fearful a journey on a raft, which at any moment 
might be crushed to atoms, indicated a state of mind approaching 
insanity; while, apart from any fear of death, the thought of her 
husband, his despair and misery, was agony. Still the word mur- 
mured by her lips gave her courage. 

‘Monster!’ she cried, ‘restore me at once to my husband, or 
fear his vengeance.’ 

‘TI fear nothing, Mary,’ he said coolly; ‘we are united for ever. 
We are in a part of the Arctic Seas where many whalers either 
winter or leave parties on shore to fish and hunt, and the chances 
are we shall be picked up or reach a settlement. In either case 
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you will never see that man again. I would rather die than give 
you up.’ 

‘There is no place so secret, so hidden from mortal eye, that 
my husband will not find me, and then tremble, miserable wretch,’ 
she cried. 

‘Your husband will have enough to look to himself,’ said Ran- 
kin, with a cold and bitter sneer. ‘During the winter I have not 
been idle. The Mary Jane will never float again if there is any 
faith in a ten-inch auger.’ 

Mary looked at him with trembling horror. 

‘You have not done that cruel deed!’ she cried, kneeling with 
clasped hands on the floor of the raft. 

‘The planks near the keel are riddled with holes,’ he chuck- 
lingly replied. 

‘May God forgive you, wretch, in the next world,’ she said, 
raising her beautiful eyes to heaven, ‘ for in this you shall be sorely 
punished.’ 

And she turned from him with such horrified and contemptuous 
scorn, he could have struck her in his blind rage. But he was 
compelled to attend to the navigation of his unwieldy craft, which 
was coming in dangerous proximity to icebergs. 

Mary spoke no more. She appeared tongue-tied. Seated with 
her back against one of the water-barrels, she seemed lost to all 
around. She had no fear. If what that man said were trae, what 
were life or death to her? She would not seek the latter, neither 
would she struggle for the former. When Rankin placed food and 
drink before her she took it mechanically, but never lifted her eyes 
to his. 

In this manner two days passed, two weary days, during which 
the raft made considerable progress. But fatigue told upon the man, 
and he was compelled at times to lash his helm and sleep. He 
wrapped himself in his cloak, passed a loop of rope over his arm, 
and lay down. 

This had occurred thrice, when the raft was struck so sharply 
by some hard substance that Rankin leaped to his feet to utter a 
cry of horror and alarm. They were surrounded by icebergs, some 
of vast height covered with snow, others square and solid crystals, 
looking like ruined castles and temples, but all apparently con- 
verging to a centre, where floated the raft which must surely be 
crushed to atoms. 

With a dull thud lumps of ice and snow fell from their lofty 
heights into the water, while all around the waves were lashed into 
foam by these miniature avalanches. 

‘We are lost,’ he cried, in a hollow tone of despair; ‘utterly 
lost!’ 

‘That is as it may please the Almighty,’ replied Mary, speak- 
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ing for the first time for hours. ‘Heavens! what means yon sight? 
Providence in its infinite mercy protect and save us.’ 

Robert Rankin looked in the direction towards which she 
pointed, and saw—the ship—no, not the ship, but its spectre loom- 
ing above the ice-field and frost-rime. There were her shadowy 
outlines as distinct as ever, but the eye of mortal had not gazed 
on such a thing before. 

Nothing was solid, and though the huge fabric moved or glided 
as it were over the surface of the sea, it was a thing unreal, the 
mere phantom of the thing that was, the shadow of the strong fabric 
of iron and wood. 

‘ Foul assassin !’ cried Mary, ‘your deed is done. Forty brave 
souls have gone to their account; the gallant ship has sunk into 
the ghastly deep, where it will lie until the day of judgment with 
its awful secret. Murderer, be accursed !’ 

Mary clutched the mast with her two hands and gazed spell- 
bound at the spectre ship, which was going about and evidently 
would bear straight down upon them. 

‘ Pardon—forgiveness !’ muttered the wretched man. ‘May 
the Lord have mercy on my soul !’ 

And with distended eyeballs, blanched cheeks, and trembling 
limbs he stood behind her, gazing in fixed terror at the thing which 
was coming rapidly towards them. 

‘ Avaunt!’ he cried; ‘such things cannot be—’tis a delusion 
of the brain—away !’ 

‘He comes for vengeance!’ shrieked Mary. ‘See, where he 
stands, yonder on the prow! Robert Rankin, what say you now ?’ 

The mate retreated mechanically. The ship had gone about, 
and a gigantic figure indeed stood in the bows as if conning the 
ship, guiding her through the difficult channel. Again he retreated, 
his hands waving the awful spectre away until he reached the edge 
of the raft, when there was heard a heavy splash, a wild despairing 
cry, and Mary was alone upon the raft. 

The mate had fallen like a log into the water, and, whether struck 
by apoplexy or not, made no attempt to swim, and was seen no more. 

Overcome by excess of emotion, Mary fainted, nor wakened until 
aroused by kind words and loving kisses. She opened her eyes 
and found herself in her own cabin in her husband’s arms. 

The explanation was easy. The ship had been forced out of 
the bay by the united exertions of the crew, and had at once given 
chase, with very little hope of ever seeing the raft again. That 
morning, however, they had sighted the unwieldy craft, and had at 
once sailed for it, and coming up had found Mary alone. 

‘But the spectre ship?’ cried Mary. 

They looked at her with keen anxiety, as if they feared her 
brain was touched. 
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But the young wife clearly and distinctly related what she had 
seen, and how the fearful thought of being chased by a spectre ship 
had so terrified Rankin as to be the cause of his falling overboard 
and being drowned. 

‘I suppose he thought we were lost with all hands,’ replied 
Harry, kissing his wife’s pale forehead ; ‘why should he do so ?’ 

_ ©The auger-holes,’ cried Mary, sitting up. ‘He told me the 
ship was scuttled.’ 

Harry dashed out of the cabin, and followed by the two carpen- 
ters rushed into the hold. The villain had truly been at work, as 
numberless holes testified, but whether from awkwardness or the 
disposition of the cargo, had not succeeded in one instance in car- 
rying out his nefarious design. The holes were all sounded, and 
leaving orders for them to be carefully plugged, Harry returned to 
the cabin to reassure his wife and friends. 

He found the doctor explaining that the apparition which had 
so terrified Rankin was probably due to refraction, a common phe- 
nomenon in the Arctic regions. The brig, concealed from view by 
the frost-rime, had probably been reflected in the vapour, and the 
consequent shadowy outlines had appeared to the scared conscience 
of the guilty man the ghostly form of that vessel which he believed 
sunk beneath the cold and cruel waves of the Arctic Seas. 

Safe and happy, Mary speedily recovered, the ship received its 
full load, and then all returned to England, where their life, some 
little episodes excepted, was peaceful and joyous; but in the soli- 
tude of her own heart she never forgot that terrible incident which 
connected her so strangely with the spectre ship. 
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Che Bast Oracle. 
(a.p. 361.) 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


einare tH BaciAni, xapuat rece Saidados avdAd * 
obkert PoiBos Exet kadvBav, ov pavrida Saprny, 
ov mayav Aadeovcay * dnégBero Kai Addov Vdwp. 


Yexans have risen and fallen in darkness or in twilight, 
Ages waxed and waned that knew not thee nor thine, 
While the world sought light by night and sought not thy light, 
Since the sad last pilgrim left thy dark mid shrine. 
‘Dark the shrine and dumb the fount of song thence welling, 
Save for words more sad than tears of blood, that said: 
Tell the king, on earth has fallen the glorious dwelling, 
And the watersprings that spake are quenched and deal. 
Not a cell is left the God, no roof, no cover ; 
In his hand the prophet laurel flowers no more. 
And the great king’s high sad heart, thy true last lover, 
Felt thine answer pierce and cleave it to the core. 
And he bowed down his hopeless head 
In the drift of the wild world’s tide, 
And dying, Thou hast conquered, he said, 
Galilean; he said it, and died. 
And the world that was thine and was ours 
When the Graces took hands with the Hours 
Grew cold as a winter wave 
In the wind from a wide-mouthed grave, 
As a gulf wide open to swallow 
The light that the world held dear. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Age on age thy mouth was mute, thy face was hidden, 
And the lips and eyes that loved thee blind and dumb ; 
Song forsook their tongues that held thy name forbidden, 
Light their eyes that saw the strange God's kingdom come. 
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Fire for light and hell for heaven and psalms for pseans 
Filled the clearest eyes and lips most sweet of song, 
When for chant of Greeks the wail of Galileans 
Made the whole world moan with hymns of wrath and wrong. 
Yea, not yet we see thee, father, as they saw thee, 
They that worshipped when the world was theirs and thine, 
They whose words had power by thine own power to draw thee 
Down from heaven till earth seemed more than heaven divine. 
For the shades are about us that hover 
When darkness is half withdrawn 
And the skirts of the dead night cover 
The face of the live new dawn. 
For the past is not utterly past 
Though the word on its lips be the last, 
And the time be gone by with its creed 
When men were as beasts that bleed, 
As sheep or as swine that wallow, 
In the shambles of faith and of fear. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear ! 


Yet it may be, lord and father, could we know it, 
We that love thee for our darkness shall have light 
More than ever prophet hailed of old or poet 
Standing crowned and robed and sovereign in thy sight. 
To the likeness of one God their dreams enthralled thee, 
Who wast greater than all Gods that waned and grew; 
Son of God the shining son of Time they called thee, 
Who wast older, O our father, than they knew. 
For no thought of man made Gods to love or honour 
Ere the song within the silent soul began, 
Nor might earth in dream or deed take heaven upon her 
Till the word was clothed with speech by lips of man. 
And the word and the life wast thou, 
The spirit of man and the breath ; 
And before thee the Gods that how 
Take life at thine hands and death. 
For these are as ghosts that wane, 
That are gone in an age or twain ; 
Harsh, merciful, passionate, pure, 
They perish, but thou shalt endure ; 
Be their life as the swan’s or the swallow, 
They pass as the flight of a year. 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear ! 
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Thou the word, the light, the life, the breath, the glory, 
Strong to help and heal, to lighten and to slay, 
Thine is all the song of man, the world’s whole story ; 
Not of morning and of evening is thy day. 
Old and younger Gods are buried or begotten 
From uprising to downsetting of thy sun, 
Risen from eastward, fallen to westward and forgotten, 
And their springs are many, but their end is one. 
Divers births of godheads find one death appointed, 
As the soul whence each was born makes room for each ; 
God by God goes out, discrowned and disanointed, 
But the soul stands fast that gave them shape and speech. 
Is the sun yet cast out of heaven ? 
Is the song yet cast out of man? 
Life that had song for its leaven 
To quicken the blood that ran 
Through the veins of the songless years 
More bitter and cold than tears, 
Heaven that had thee for its one 
Light, life, word, witness, O sun, 
Are they soundless and sightless and hollow, 
Without eye, without speech, without ear ? 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Time arose and smote thee silent at his warning, 
Change and darkness fell on men that fell from thee ; 
Dark thou satest, veiled with light, behind the morning, 
Till the soul of man should lift up eyes and see. 
Till the blind mute soul get speech again and eyesight, 
Man may worship not the light of life within ; 
In his sight the stars whose fires grow dark in thy sight 
Shine as sunbeams on the night of death and sin. 
Time again is risen with mightier word of warning, 
Change hath blown again a blast of louder breath ; 
Clothed with clouds and stars and dreams that melt in morning, 
Lo, the Gods that ruled by grace of sin and death! 
They are conquered, they break, they are stricken, 
Whose might made the whole world pale ; 
They are dust that shall rise not or quicken 
Though the world for their death’s sake wail. 
As a hound on a wild beast’s trace, 
So time has their godhead in chase; 
As wolves when the hunt makes head, 
They are scattered, they fly, they are fled; 
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They are fled beyond hail, beyond hollo, 
And the cry of the chase, and the cheer, 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 


Day by day thy shadow shines in heaven beholden, 
Even the sun, the shining shadow of thy face : 
King, the ways of heaven before thy feet grow golden ; 
God, the soul of earth is kindled with thy grace. 
In thy lips the speech of man whence Gods were fashioned, 
In thy soul the thought that makes them and unmakes ; 
By thy light and heat incarnate and impassioned, 
Soul to soul of man gives light for light and takes. 
As they knew thy name of old time could we know it, 
Healer called of sickness, slayer invoked of wrong, 
Light of eyes that saw thy light, God, king, priest, poet, 
Song should bring thee back to heal us with thy song. 
For thy kingdom is past not away, 
Nor thy power from the place thereof hurled ; 
Out of heaven they shall cast not the day, 
They shall cast not out song from the world. 
By the song and the light they give 
We know thy works that they live; 
With the gift thou hast given us of speech 
We praise, we adore, we beseech, 
We arise at thy bidding and follow, 
We cry to thee, answer, appear, 
O father of all of us, Paian, Apollo, 
Destroyer and healer, hear! 
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Zhe Zunar Poar. 
BY BICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Then he gave them an account of the famous moon-hoax, which came out in 1835. 
It was full of the most barefuced absurdities, yet people swallowed it all; and even 
Arago is said to have treated it seriously as a thing that could not well be true, for 
Mr. Herschel would have certainly notified him of these marvellous discoveries. The 
writer of it had not troubled himself to invent probabilities, but had borrowed his 
scenery from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ and his lunar inhabitants from ‘Peter Wilkins.’— 
Oxrvern Wenvect Hormys (in The Poet at the Breakfast-Table), 


In one of the earliest numbers of ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ the late 
Professor De Morgan, in an article on Scientific Hoaxing, gave a 
brief account of the so-called ‘ lunar hoax ’—an instance of scientific 
trickery frequently mentioned, though probably few are familiar 
with the real facts. De Morgan himself possessed a copy of the 
second English edition, of the pamphlet, published in London in 
1836. But the original pamphlet edition, published in America 
in September 1835, is not easily to be obtained. The proprietors 
of the New York ‘Sun,’ in which the fictitious narrative first ap- 
peared, published an edition of 60,000 copies, and every copy was 
sold in less than a month. Lately a single copy of that edition 
was sold for three dollars seventy-five cents.’ 

The pamphlet is interesting in many respects, and I propose to 
give here a brief account of it. But first it may be well to de- 
scribe briefly the origin of the hoax. 

It is said that after the French revolution of 1830 Nicollet, a 
French astronomer of some repute, especially for certain lunar 
observations of a very delicate and difficult kind, left France in 
debt and also in bad odour with the republican party. According 
to this story, Arago the astronomer was especially obnoxious to 
Nicollet, and it was as much with the view of revenging himself 
on his foe as from a wish to raise a little money that Nicollet 
wrote the moon-fable. It is said further that Arago was entrapped, 


1 On the occasion of my first visit to America, in 1873, I for the first time succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of this curious pamphlet. It had been mentioned to me (by 
Emerson, I think) as an amusing piece of trickery played off by a scientific man on 
his brethren; and Dr. Wendell Holmes, who was present, remarked that he had a 
copy in his possession. This he was good enough to lend me, Soon after, a valued 
friend in New York presented me with a copy. 
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as Nicollet desired, and circulated all over Paris the wonders re- 
lated in the pamphlet, until Nicollet wrote to his friend Bouvard 
explaining the trick. So runs the story, but the story cannot be 
altogether true. Nicollet may have prepared the narrative and 
partly written it, but there are passages in the pamphlet as pub- 
lished in America which no astronomer could have written. Pos- 
sibly there is some truth in De Morgan’s supposition that the 
original work was French. This may have been Nicollet’s; and the 
American edition was probably enlarged by the translator, who, 
according to this account, was Richard Alton Locke,! to whom in 
America the whole credit, or discredit, of the hoax is commonly 
attributed. There can be no doubt that either the French version 
was much more carefully designed than the American, or there was 
no truth in the story that Arago was deceived by the narrative; 
for in its present form the story, though clever, could not for an in- 
stant have deceived any one acquainted with the most elementary 
laws of optics. The whole story turns on optical rather than on as- 
tronomical considerations; but every astronomer of the least skill is 
acquainted with the principles on which the construction of optical 
instruments depends. Though the success of the decéption recently 
practised on M. Chasles by the forger of the Pascal papers has 
been regarded as showing how easily mathematicians may be en- 
trapped, yet even M. Chasles would not have been deceived by bad 
mathematics; and Arago, a master of the science of optics, could 
not but have detected optical blunders which would be glaring 
to the average Cambridge undergraduate. 

But to turn to the story itself. 

The account opens with a passage unmistakably from an Ameri- 
can hand, though purporting, be it remembered, to be quoted from 
the ‘ Supplement to the Edinburgh Journal of Science.’ ‘In this 
unusual addition to our journal, we have the happiness of making 
known to the British public, and thence to the whole civilised 
world, recent discoveries in astronomy which will build an im- 
perishable monument to the age in which we live, and confer upon 
the present generation of the human race a proud distinction 
through all future time. It has been poetically said’ [where and by 
whom ?] ‘ that the stars of heaven are the hereditary regalia of 
man, as the intellectual sovereign of the animal creation. He 
may now fold the zodiac around him with a loftier consciousness 
of his mental supremacy.’ To the American mind enwrapment 
in the star-jewelled zodiac may appear as natural as their ordinary 
oratorical references to the star-spangled banner; but the idea is 


1 This Locke must not be confounded with Richard Locke, the circle-squarer and 
general paradoxist, who flourished a century earlier. 
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essentially transatlantic, and not even the most poetical European 
astronomer could have risen to such a height of imagery. 

Passing over several pages of introductory matter, we come to 
the description of the method by which a telescope of sufficient 
magnifying power to show living creatures in the moon was con- 
structed by Sir John Herschel. It had occurred, it would seem, 
to the elder Herschel to construct an improved series of parabolic 
and spherical reflectors ‘uniting all the meritorious points in the 
Gregorian and Newtonian instruments, with the highly interesting 
achromatic discovery of Dolland’ (sic). This is much as though 
one should say that a clever engineer had conceived the idea of 
constructing an improved series of railway engines, combining all 
the meritorious points in stationary and locomotive engines, with 
Isaac Watts’ highly ingenious discovery of screw propulsion. For 
the Gregorian and Newtonian instruments simply differ in sending 
the rays received from the great mirror in different directions, and 
Dollond’s discovery relates to the ordinary form of telescopes with 
large lens, not with large mirror. However, accumulating infir- 
mities and eventually death prevented Sir William Herschel from 
applying his plan, which ‘evinced the most profound research in 
optical science, and the most dexterous ingenuity in mechanical 
contrivance. But his son, Sir John Herschel, nursed and cradled 
in the observatory, and a practical astronomer from his boyhood, 
determined upon testing it at whatever cost. Within two years 
of his father’s death he completed his new apparatus, and adapted 
it to the old telescope with nearly perfect success.’ _A short 
account of the observations made with this instrument, now mag- 
nifying six thousand times, follows, in which most of the astrono~ 
mical statements are very correctly and justly worded, being, in 
fact, borrowed from a paper by Sir W. Herschel on observation of 
the moon with precisely that power. 

But this great improvement upon all former telescopes still 
left the observer at a distance of forty miles from the moon; and 
at that distance no object less than about twenty yards in diameter 
could be distinguished, and even objects of that size ‘ would appear 
only as feeble, shapeless points.’ Sir John “had the satisfaction to 
know that if he could leap astride a cannon-ball, and travel upon 
its wings of fury for the respectable period of several millions 
of years, he would not obtain a more enlarged view of the more 
distant stars than he could now possess in a few minutes of time ; 
and that it would require an ultra-railroad speed of fifty miles an 
hour for nearly the livelong year, to secure him a more favourable 
inspection of the gentle luminary of the night ;’ but ‘the exciting 
question whether this “ observed” of all the sons of men, from the 
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days of Eden to those of Edinburgh, be inhabited by beings, like 
ourselves, of consciousness and curiosity, was left to the benevolent 
index of natural analogy, or to ‘the severe tradition that the moon . 
is tenanted only by the hoary solitaire, whom the criminal code of 
the nursery had banished thither for collecting fuel on the Sab- 
bath-day.’! But the time had arrived when the great discovery 
was to be made, by which at length the moon could be brought 
near enough, by telescopic power, for living creatures on her sur- 
face to be seen! if any exist. 

The account of the sudden discovery of the new method, during 
a conversation between Sir John Herschel and Sir David Brewster, 
is one of the most cleverly conceived (though also one of the 
absurdest) passages in the pamphlet. ‘ About three years ago, in 
the course of a conversational discussion with Sir David Brewster 
upon the merits of some ingenious suggestions by the latter, in his 
article on Optics in the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” p. 644, for im- 
provements in Newtonian reflectors, Sir John Herschel adverted 
to the convenient simplicity of the old astronomical telescopes 
. that were without tubes, and the object-glass of which, placed upon 
a high pole, threw the focal image to a distance of 150 and even 
200 feet. Dr. Brewster readily admitted that a tube was not 
necessary, provided the focal image were conveyed into a dark 
apartment and there properly received by reflectors. ... The 
conversation then became directed to that all-invincible enemy, 
the paucity of light in powerful magnifiers. After a few moments’ 
silent thought, Sir John diffidently enquired whether it would not 
be possible to effect a transfusion of artificial light through the 
focal object of vision! Sir David, somewhat startled at the 
originality of the idea, paused awhile, and then hesitatingly re- 
ferred to the refrangibility of rays, and the angle of incidence. 
Sir John, grown more confident, adduced the example of the 


1 The nurses’ tale is, that the man was sent to the moon by Moses for gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath, and they refer to the cheerful story in Numbers xv. 32-36. 
According to German nurses the day was not the Sabbath, but Sunday. Their tale 
runs as follows: ‘ Ages ago there went one Sunday an old man into the woods to hew 
sticks. He cut a faggot and slung it on a stout staff, cast it over his shoulder, and 
began to trudge home with his burthen. On his way he met a handsome man in 
Sunday suit, walking towards the church. The man stopped, and asked the faggat- 
bearer: “Do you know that this is Sunday on earth, when all must rest from their 
_ labours?” ‘Sunday on earth or Monday in heaven, it’s all one to me!” laughed the 
woodeutter. “Then bear your bundle for ever!” answered the stranger. “ And as you 
value not Sunday on earth, yours shall be a perpetual Moon-day in heaven ; you shall 
stand for eternity in the moon, @ warning to all Sabbath-breakers.” Thereupon the 
stranger vanished; and the man was caught up with his staff and faggot into the moon, 
where he stands yet.’ According to some narrators the stranger was Christ; but, 
whether from German laxity in such matters or for some other reason, no text is quoted 
in evidence, as by the more orthodox British nurses, Luke vi. 1-5 might serve. 
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Newtonian reflector, in which the refrangibility was corrected by 
the second speculum, and the angle of incidence restored by the 
third.’ 

All this part of the narrative is simply splendid in absurdity. 
Hesitating references to refrangibility and the angle of incidence 
would have been sheerly idiotic under the supposed circumstances ; 
and in the Newtonian reflector (which has only two specula or 
mirrors) there is no refrangibility to be corrected; apart from 
which, ‘ correcting refrangibility ? has no more meaning than ‘re- 
storing the angle of incidence.’ 

¢« And,” continued Sir John, “ why cannot the illuminated 
microscope, say the hydro-oxygen, be applied to render distinct, 
and, if necessary, even to magnify, the focal object?” Sir David 
sprung from his chair’ [and well he might, though not] ‘in an 
ecstacy of conviction, and, leaping half-way to the ceiling, 
exclaimed, “Thou art the man!” Each philosopher anticipated 
the other in presenting the prompt illustration that if the rays of 
the hydro-oxygen microscope, passed through a drop of water con- 
taining the larve of a gnat and other objects invisible to the 
naked eye, rendered them not only keenly but firmly magnified 
to dimensions of many feet; so could the same artificial light, 
passed through the faintest focal object of a telescope, both dis- 
tinctify (to coin a new word for an extraordinary occasion) and 
magnify its feeblest component members. The only apparent de- 
sideratum was a recipient for the focal image which should 
transfer it, without refranging it, to the surface on which it was 
to be viewed under the revivifying light of the microscopic re- 
flectors.’ 

Singularly enough, the idea here mentioned does not appear to 
many so absurd as it isin reality. It is known that the image 
formed by the large lens of an ordinary telescope or the large 
mirror of a reflecting telescope is a real image; not a merely 
virtual image like that which is seen in a looking-glass. It can 
be received on a sheet of paper or other white surface just as the 
image of surrounding objects can be thrown upon the white table 
of the camera obscura. It is this real image, in fact, which we 
look at in using a telescope of any sort, the portion of such a 
telescope nearest to the eye being in reality a microscope for view- 
ing the image formed by the great lens or mirror, as the case may 
be. And it does not seem to some altogether absurd to speak of 
illuminating this image by transfused light, or of casting by 
means of an illuminating miscroscope a vastly enlarged picture of 
this image upon a screen. But of course the image being simply 
formed by the passage of rays (which originally came from the 
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object whose image they form) through a certain small space, to 
send other rays (coming from some other luminous object) through 
the same small space, is not to improve, but, so far as any effect 
is produced at all, is to impair, the distinctness of the image. In 
fact, if these illuminating rays reached the eye, they would 
seriously impair the distinctness of the image. Their effect may 
be compared exactly with the efféct of rays of light cast upon the 
image in a camera obscura; and, to see what the effect of such 
rays would be, we need only consider why it is that the camera is 
made ‘obscura,’ or dark. The effect of the transfusion of light 
through a telescopic image may be easily tried by any one who 
cares to make the experiment. He has only to do’away with the 
tube of his telescope (substituting two or three straight rods to 
hold the glass in its place), and then in the blaze of a strong sun to 
direct the telescope on some object lying nearly towards the sun. 
Or if he prefer artificial light for the experiment, then at night 
let him direct the telescope so prepared upon the moon, while a 
strong electric light is directed upon the place where the focal 
image is formed (close in front of the eye). The experiment will 
not suggest very sanguine hopes of good result from the transfu- 
sion of artificial light. Yet, to my own knowledge, not a few who 
were perfectly well aware that the lunar hoax was not based on 
facts, have gravely reasoned that the principle suggested might be 
sound, and, in fact, that they could see no reason why astronomers 
should not try it, even though it had been first suggested as a 
joke. 

To return, however, to our narrative. ‘The co-operative 
philosophers, having hit upon their method, determined to test it 
practically. They decided that a medium of the purest plate- 
glass (which it is said they obtained, by consent, be it observed, 
from the shop-window of M. Desanges, the jeweller to his ex- 
majesty Charles X., in High Street) was the most eligible they 
could discover. It answered perfectly with a telescope which 
magnified a hundred times, and a microscope of about thrice that 
power. Thus fortified by experiment, and ‘fully sanctioned 
by the high optical authority of Sir David Brewster, Sir John laid 
his plan before the Royal Society, and particularly directed to it 
the attention of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the ever 
munificent patron of science and the arts. It was immediately 
and enthusiastically approved by the committee chosen to investi- 
gate it, and the chairman, who was the Royal President’ (this 
continual reference to royalty is manifestly intended:to give a 
British tone to the narrative), ‘subscribed his name for a contri- 
bution of 10,000/., with a promise that he would zealously submit 
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the proposed itistrument as a fit object for the patronage of the 
privy purse. He did so without delay; and his Majesty, on being 
informed that the estimated expense was 70,000l., naively enquired 
if the costly instrument would conduce to any improvement in 
navigation. On being informed that it undoubtedly would, the 
sailor king promised a carte blanche for any amount which might 
be required.’ 

All this is very clever. The ‘sailor king’ comes in as effect- 
ively to give vraisemblance to the narrative as ‘ Crabtree’s little 
bronze Shakspeare that stood over the fire-place,’ and the ‘ postman 
just come to the door with a double letter from Northampton- 
shire.’ 

Then comes a description of the construction of the vubject- 
glass, twenty-four feet in diameter, ‘just six times the size of the 
elder Herschel’s ;’ who, by the way, never made a telescope with an 
object-glass. The account of Sir John Herschel’s journey from 
England, and even some details of the construction of the observa- 
tory, were based on facts; indeed, so many persons in America as 
well as in England were acquainted with some of these circum- 
stances, that it was essential to follow the facts as closely as possible. 
Of course, also, some explanation had to be given of the circumstance 
that nothing had before been heard respecting the gigantic in- 
strument taken out by Sir John Herschel. ‘ Whether,’ says the story, 
‘the British Government were sceptical concerning the promised 
splendour of the discoveries, or wished them to be scrupulously 
veiled until they had accumulated a full-orbed glory for the nation 
and reign in which they originated, is a question which we can only 
conjecturally solve. But certain it is that the astronomer’s royal 
patrons enjoined a masonic taciturnity upon him and his friends 
until he should have officially communicated the results of his 
great experiment.’ : 

It was not till the night of January 10, 1835, that the mighty 
telescope was at length employed upon our satellite. The part 
of the moon selected was on the eastern part of her disc. ‘The 
whole immense power of the telescope was applied, and to its 
focal image about one half of the power of the microscope. On 
removing the screen of the latter, the field of view was covered 
throughout its entire area with a beautifully distinct and even 
vivid representation of basaltic rock. Its colour was a greenish 
brown; and the width of the columns, as defined by their interstices 
on the canvas, was invariably twenty-eight inches. No fracture 
whatever appeared in the mass first presented ; but in a few seconds 
a shelving pile appeared, of five or six columns’ width, which 
showed their figure to be hexagonal, and their articulations 
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similar to those of the basaltic formation at Staffa. This precipi- 
tous cliff was profusely covered with a dark red flower, precisely 
similar, says Dr. Grant, to the Papaver Rheeas, or Rose Poppy, of 
our sublunary cornfields; and this was the first organic production 
of nature in a foreign world ever revealed to the eyes of men.’ 

It would be wearisome to go through the whole series of obser- 
vations thus fabled, and only a few of the more striking features 
need be indicated. The discoveries are carefully graduated in 
interest. Thus we have seen how, after recognising basaltic form- 
ations, the observers discovered flowers: they next see a lunar 
forest, whose ‘trees were of one unvaried kind, and unlike any on 
earth except the largest kind of yews in the English churchyards.’ 
(There is an American ring in this sentence, by the way, as there 
‘ is in one, a few lines farther on, where the narrator, having stated 
that by mistake the observers had the Sea of Clouds instead of a 
more easterly spot in the field of view, proceeds to say : ‘ However, 
the moon was a free country, and we not as yet attached to any 
particular province.’) Next a lunar ocean is described, ‘the water 
nearly as blue as that of the deep sea, and breaking in large white 
billows upon the strand, while the action of very high tides was 
quite manifest upon the face of the cliffs for more than a hundred 
miles.’ After a description of several valleys, hills, mountains and 
forests, we come to the discovery of animal life. An oval valley 
surrounded by hills, red as the purest vermilion, is selected as the 
scene. ‘Small collections of trees, of every imaginable kind, were 
scattered about the whole of this luxuriant area; and here our 
magnifiers blessed our panting hopes with specimens of conscious 
existence. Inthe shade of the woods we beheld brown quadrupeds 
having all the external characteristics of the bison, but more 
diminutive than any species of the bos genus in our natural 
history.’ Then herds of agile creatures like antelopes are de- 
scribed, ‘abounding on the acclivitous glades of the woods. In 
the contemplation of these sprightly animals the narrator becomes 
quite lively. ‘This beautiful creature,’ says he, ‘afforded us the 
most exquisite amusement. The mimicry of its movements upon 
our white painted canvas was as faithful and Juminous as that of 
animals within a few yards of the camera obscura. Frequently, 
when attempting to put our fingers upon its beard, it would 
suddenly bound away as if conscious of our earthly impertinence ; 
but then others would appear, whom we could not prevent nibbling 
the herbage, say or do to them what we would.’ 

A strange amphibious creature, of a spherical form, rolling with 
great velocity along a pebbly beach, is the next object of interest, 
but is presently lost sight of in a strong current setting off from 
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the angle of an island. After this there are three or four pages 
descriptive of various lunar scenes and animals, the latter showing a 
tendency, singular considering the circumstances, though very 
convenient for the narrator, to become higher and higher in 
type as the discoveries proceed, until an animal somewhat of the 
nature of the ‘missing link’ is discovered. It is found in the 
Endymion (a circular walled plain) in company with a small kind 
of reindeer, the elk, the moose, and the horned bear, and is de- 
scribed as the biped beaver. It ‘ resembles the beaver of the earth 
in every other respect than in its destitution of a tail, and its in- 
variable habit of walking upon only two feet. It carries its young 
in its arms like a human being, and moves with an easy gliding 
motion. Its huts are constructed better and higher than those of 
many tribes of human savages, and, from the appearance of smoke 
in nearly all of them, there is no doubt of its being acquainted 
with the use of fire. Still, its head and body differ only in the 
points stated from that of the beaver; and it was never seen except 
on the borders of lakes and rivers, in which it has been observed 
to immerse for a period of several seconds.’ 

The next step towards the climax brings us to domestic 
animals, ‘good large sheep, which would not have disgraced the 
farms of Leicestershire or-the shambles of Leadenhall Market; we 
fairly laughed at the recognition of so familiar an acquaintance in 
so distant a land. Presently they appeared in great numbers, 
and, on reducing the lenses, we found them in flocks over a great 
part of the valley. I need not say how desirous we were of find- 
ing shepherds to these flocks, and even a man with blue apron and 
rolled-up sleeves would have been a welcome sight to us, if not to 
the sheep; but they fed in peace, lords of their own pastures, 
without either protector or destroyer in human shape.’ 

In the mean time, discussion had arisen as to the lunar locality 
where men, or creatures resembling them, would most likely be 
found. Herschel had a theory on the subject—viz., that just 
where the balancing or libratory swing of the moon brings into 
view the greatest extent beyond the eastern or western parts of 
the hemisphere turned earthwards in the moon’s mean or average 
. position, lunar inhabitants would probably be found, and nowhere 
else. This, by the way (speaking seriously), is a rather curious 
anticipation of a view long subsequently advanced by Hansen, and 
for a time adopted by Sir J. Herschel, that possibly the remote 
hemisphere of the moon may be a fit abode for living creatures, 
the oceans and atmosphere which are wanting on the nearer bemi- 
sphere having been drawn over to the remoter (on this hypothesis) 
because of a displacement of the moon’s centre of gravity. I ventured 
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in one of my first books on astronomy to indicate objections to this 
theory, the force of which Sir J. Herschel admitted in a letter 
addressed to me on the subject. 

Taking, then, an opportunity when the moon had just swung to 
the extreme limit of her balancing, or, to use technical terms, 
when she had attained her maximum libration in longitude, the 
observers approached the level opening to Lake Langrenus, as the 
narrator calls this fine walled plane, which, by the way, is fully 
thirty degrees of lunar longitude within the average western limit 
of the moon’s visible hemisphere. ‘Here the valley narrows to a 
mile in width, and displays scenery on both sides picturesque and 
romantic beyond the powers of a prose description. Imagination, 
borne on the wings of poetry, could alone gather similes to portray 
the wild sublimity of this landscape, where dark behemoth crags 
stood over the brows of lofty precipices, as if a rampart in the 
sky; and forests seemed suspended in mid-air. On the eastern 
side there was one soaring crag, crested with trees, which hung 
over in a curve like three-fourths of a Gothic arch, and, being of a 
rich crimson colour, its effect was most strange upon minds un- 
accustomed to the association of such grandeur with such beauty. 
But, whilst gazing upon them in a perspective of about half a mile, 
we were thrilled with astonishment to perceive four successive 
flocks of large winged creatures, wholly unlike any kind of birds, 
descend with a slow even motion from the cliffs on the western 
side, and alight upon the plain. They were first noticed by Dr. 
Herschel, who exclaimed: “ Now, gentlemen, my theories against 
your proofs, which you have often found a pretty even bet, we have 
here something worth looking at. I was confident that if ever we 
found beings in human shape it would be in this longitude, and 
that they would be provided by their Creator with some ex- 
traordinary powers of locomotion.” . . . We counted three parties 
of these creatures, of twelve, nine, and fifteen in each, walking erect 
towards a small wood near the base of the eastern precipices. 
Certainly they were like human beings, for their wings had now 
disappeared, and their attitude in walking was both erect and 
dignified. . . . They averaged four feet in height, were covered, 
except on the face, with short and glossy copper-coloured hair, 
lying snugly upon their backs, from the top of the shoulders to 
the calves of the legs. The face, which was of a yellowish flesh 
colour, was a slight improvement upon that of the large orang 
outang, being more open and intelligent in its expression, and 
having a much greater expansion of forehead. The mouth, how- 
ever, was very prominent, though somewhat relieved by a thick 
beard upon the lower jaw, and by lips far more human than those of 
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any species of the simia genus. In general symmetry of body and 
limbs they were infinitely superior to the orang outang; so much s0, 
that, but for their long wings, Lieutenant Drummond said they 
would look as well on a parade ground as some of the old Cockney 
militia. .. . These creatures were evidently engagedin conversation ; 
their gesticulation, more particularly the varied action of their hands 
and arms, appeared impassioned and emphatic. We hence inferred 
that they were rational beings, and, although not perhaps of so high 
an order as others which we discovered the next month on the shores 
of the Bay of Rainbows, that they were capable of producing 
works of art and contrivance. . . . They possessed wings of great 
expansion, similar in construction to those of the bat, being a semi- 
transparent membrane united in curvilinear divisions by means of 
straight radii, united at the back by the dorsal integuments. 
But what astonished us very much was the circumstance of this 
membrane being continued from the shoulders to the legs, united 
all the way down, though gradually decreasing in width’ (very 
much as Fuseli depicted the wings of his Satanic Majesty, though 
H.S.M would seem to have the advantage of the lunar Bat-men in 
not being influenced by gravity!). ‘The wings seemed completely 
under the command of volition, for those of the creatures whom 
we saw bathing in the water spread them instantly to their full 


1 Milton’s opinion may be quoted against me here; and as received ideas respect- 
ing angels, good and bad, the fall of man,'and many other such matters, are due quite ag 
much to Milton as to any other authority, his opinion must not be lightly disregarded. 
But though, when Milton’s Satan ‘ meets a vast vacuity’ where his wings are of no 
further service to him, 

* All unawares 
Flutt’ring his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathoms deep, and to this hour 
Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 
The strong rebuff of some tumultuous cloud, 
Instinct with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft, 


yet this was written nearly a quarter of a century before Newton had established the 
law of gravity. Moreover, there is no evidence to show in what direction Satan fell ; 
‘above is below and below above,’ says Richter, ‘to one stripped of gravitating body ;’ 
and, whether Satan was under the influence of gravity or not, he would be practically 
exempt from its action when in the midst of that ‘dark, illimitable ocean’ of space, 


© Without bound, 
Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height 
And time and place are lost.’ 


His lighting ‘on Niphates’ top,’ and overleaping the gate of Paradise, may be used as 
arguments either way. On the whole, I must (according to my present lights) claim 
for Satan a freedom from all s¢ientific restraints. This freedom is exemplified by his 
showing all the kingdoms of the world from an exceeding high mountain, thus 
affording the first practical demonstration of the flat-earth theory, the maintenance of 
which led to poor Mr. Hampden’s incarceration. 
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width, waved them as ducks do theirs to shake off the water, and 
then as instantly closed them again in a compact form. Our 
further observation of the habits of these creatures, who were of 
both sexes, led to results so very remarkable, that I prefer they 
should be first laid before the public in Dr. Herschel’s own work, 
where I have reason to know they are fully and faithfully 
stated, however incredulously they may be received. . .. We scienti- 
fically denominated them the Vespertilio-homo or Bat-man; and 
they are doubtless innocent and happy creatures, notwithstanding 
that some of their amusements would but ill comport with our 
terrestrial notions of decorum.’ The omitted passages were 
suppressed in obedience to Dr. Grant’s private injunction. ‘These, 
however, and other prohibited passages,’ were to be presently 
* published by Dr. Herschel, with the certificates of the civil and 
military authorities of the colony, and of several Episcopal, 
Wesleyan, and other ministers, who in the month of March last 
were permitted, under stipulation of temporary secrecy, to visit 
the observatory, and become eye witnesses of the wonders which 
they were requested to attest. We are confident that his forth- 
coming volumes will be at once the most sublime in science, 
and the most intense in general interest, that even issued from 
the press.’ 

The actual climax of the narrative, however, is not yet reached. 
The inhabitants of Langrenus, though rational, do not belong to 
the highest orders of intelligent Lunarians. Herschel, ever ready 
with theories, had pointed out that probably the most cultivated 
races would be found residing on the slopes of some active 
volcano, and, in particular, that the proximity of the flaming 
mountain Bullialdus (about twenty degrees south and ten east 
of the vast crater Tycho, the centre whence extend those great 
radiations which give to the moon something of the appearance 
of a peeled orange) ‘must be so great a local convenience to 
dwellers in this valley during the long periodical absence of 
solar light, as to render it a place of popular resort for the 
inhabitants of all the adjacent regions, more especially as its 
bulwark of hills afforded an infallible security against any volcanic 
eruption that could occur.’ Our observers therefore applied their 
full power to explore it. ‘ Rich, indeed, was our reward. The 
very first object in this valley that appeared upon our canvas was 
a magnificent work of art. It was a temple—a fane of devotion 
or of science—which, when consecrated to the Creator, is devotion 
of the loftiest order, for it exhibits His attributes purely free from 
the masquerade attire and blasphemous caricature of controversial 
creeds, and has the seal and signature of His own hand to sanction. 
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its aspirations. It was an equi-angular temple, built of polished 
sapphire, or of some resplendent blue stone, which, like it, displayed 
a myriad points of golden light twinkling and scintillating in the 
sunbeams. ... The roof was composed of yellow metal, and divided 
into three compartments, which were not triangular planes in- 
clining to the centre, but subdivided, curbed, and separated so as 
to present a mass of violently agitated flames rising from a 
common source of conflagration, and terminating in wildly waving 
points. This design was too manifest and too skilfully executed 
to be mistaken for a single moment. Through a few openings in 
these metallic flames we perceived a large sphere of a darker kind 
of metal nearly of a clouded copper colour, which they enclosed and 
seemingly raged around, as if hieroglyphically consuming it... . 
What did the ingenious builders mean by the globe surrounded by 
flames? Did they by this record any past calamity of their world, 
or predict any future one of owrs?’ (why, by the way, should the 
past theory be assigned to the moon and the future one to our 
earth?). ‘I by no means despair of ultimately solving not only 
these but a thousand other questions which present themselves 
respecting the objects in this planet; for not the millionth part 
of her surface has yet been explored, and we have been more 
desirous of collecting the greatest possible number of new facts, 
than of indulging in speculative theories, however seductive 
to the imagination.’ 

After this we have an account of the behaviour of the Ves- 
pertilio-homo at meals. ‘They seemed eminently happy, and 
even polite ; for individuals would select large and bright specimens 
of fruit, and throw them archwise across to some friend who had 
extracted the nutriment from those scattered around him.’ 
However, the lunar men are not on the whole particularly in- 
teresting beings according to this account. ‘So far as we could 
judge, they spent their happy hours in collecting various fruits in 
the woods, in eating, flying, bathing, and loitering about the 
summits of precipices.’ One may say of them what Huxley is 
reported to have said of the spirits as described by spiritualists, 
that no student of science would care to waste his time enquiring 
about such a stupid set of people. 

Such are the more interesting and characteristic portions of a 
narrative, running in the original to forty or fifty pages like those 
of this magazine. In its day the story attracted a good deal of 
notice, and, even when every one had learned the trick, many were 
still interested in a brochwre which was so cleverly conceived and 
had deceived so many. To this day the lunar hoax is talked of in 
America, where originally it had its chief—or, one may rather say, 
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its only real—success as a hoax. It reached England too late to 
deceive any but those who were unacquainted with Herschel’s real 
doings, and no editors of public journals, I believe, gave countenance 
to it at all. In America, on the contrary, many editors gave the 
narrative a distinguished place in their columns. Some indeed 
expressed doubts, and others followed the safe course of the 
‘Philadelphia Inquirer,’ which informed its readers that ‘after 
an attentive perusal of the whole story they could decide for 
themselves;’ adding that, ‘whether true or false, the narrative is 
written with consummate ability and possesses intense interest.’ 
But others were more credulous. According to the ‘ Mercantile 
Advertiser’ the story carried ‘intrinsic evidence of being an 
authentic document.’ The ‘ Albany Daily Advertiser’ had read 
the article with unspeakable emotions of pleasure and astonish- 
ment.’ The ‘ New York Times’ announced that ‘the writer (Dr. 
Andrew Grant) displays the most extensive and accurate knowledge 
of astronomy; and the description of Sir John’s recently improved 
instruments, the principle on which the inestimable improvements 
were founded, the account of the wonderful discoveries in the 
moon, &c., all are probable and plausible, and have an air of intense 
verisimilitude.” The ‘New Yorker’ considered the discoveries 
‘of astounding interest, creating a newer era in astronomy and 
science generally.’ ! 

In our time a trick of the kind could hardly be expected to 
succeed so well, even if as cleverly devised and as well executed. 
The facts of popular astronomy and of general popular science 
have been more widely disseminated. America, too, more than 
any other great nation, has advanced in the interval. It was 
about two years after this pamphlet had appeared, that J. Quincy 
Adams used the following significant language in advocating the 
erection of an astronomical observatory at Washington: ‘It is 


1 The Sun itself claimed to have established the veracity of the account in a manner 
strongly recalling a well-known argument used by orthodox believers in the Bible 
account of the cosmogony. LEither, say these, Moses discovered how the world was 
made, or the facts were revealed to him by some one who had made the discovery: but 
Moses could not have made the discovery, knowing nothing of the higher departments 
of science; therefore, the account came from the only Being who could rationally 
be supposed to know anything about the beginning of the world. ‘Hither,’ said 
the New York Sun, speaking of a mathematical problem discussed in the article, 
‘that problem was predicated by us or by some other person, who has thereby made 
the greatest of all modern discoveries in mathematical astronomy. We did not make 
it, for we know nothing of mathematics whatever ; therefore, it was made by the only 
person to whom it can rationally be ascribed, namely Herschel the astronomer, its only 
avowed and undeniableauthor.’ In reality, notwithstanding this convincing argument, 
the problem was stolen by Locke from a paper by Olbers, shortly before published, and 
gave the method followed by Beer and Médler throughout their selenographical re- 
searches in 1833-37. 
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with no feeling of pride as an American that the remark may be 
made, that on the comparatively small territorial surface of 
Europe there are existing more than 130 of these lighthouses 
of the skies; while throughout the whole American hemisphere 
there is but one.’ At present, some of the finest observatories 
in the world belong to American cities, or are attached to Ameri- 
can colleges; and much of the most interesting astronomical 
work of this country has been achieved by American observers. 

Yet we still hear from time to time of the attempted publica- 
tion of hoaxes of greater or less ingenuity. It is singular (and J 
think significant) how often these relate to the moon. There 
would seem to be some charm about our satellite for the minds of 
paradoxists and hoaxers generally. Nor are these tricks invariably 
detected at once by the general public, or even by persons of some 
culture. I remember being gravely asked (in January 1874) 
whether an account given in the ‘New York World,’ purporting 
to describe how the moon’s frame was gradually cracking, threat- 
ening eventually to fall into several separate fragments, was in 
reality based on fact. In the far West, at Lincoln, Nebraska, a 
lawyer asked me, in February of the present year, why I had 
not described the great discoveries recently made by means of a 
powerful reflector erected near Paris. According to the ‘ Chi- 
cago Times,’ this powerful instrument had shown buildings in the 
moon, and bands of workers could be seen with it who manifestly 
were undergoing some kind of penal servitude, for they were 
chained together. It was clear, from the presence of these and 
the absence of other inhabitants, that the side of the moon turned 
earthwards is a dreary and unpleasant place of abode, the real 
‘happy hunting grounds’ of the moon lying on her remote and 
unseen hemisphere. 

As gauges of general knowledge, scientific hoaxes have their 
uses, just as paradoxical works have. No one, certainly no student 
of science, can thoroughly understand how little some persons 
know about science, until he has observed how much will be 
believed, if only published with the apparent authority of a few 
known names, and announced with a sufficient parade of technical 
verbiage; nor is it so easy as might be thought, even for those wha 
are acquainted with the facts to disprove either a hoax or a para~ 
dox. Nothing, indeed, can much more thoroughly perplex and 
confound a student of science than to be asked to prove, for ex- 
ample, that the earth is not flat, or the moon not inhabited by 
creatures like ourselves; for the circumstance that such a ques+ 
tion is asked implies ignorance so thorough of the very 
facts on which the proof must be based, as to render argument all 
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but hopeless from the outset. I have had a somewhat wide ex- 
perience of paradoxists, and have noted the experience of De 
Morgan and others who, like him, have tried to convince them of 
their folly. The conclusion at which I have arrived is, that to 
make a rope of sand were an easy task compared with the attempt 
to instil the simpler facts of science into paradoxical heads. 

I would make some remarks, in conclusion, upon scientific or 
quasi-scientific papers not intended to deceive, but yet presenting 
imaginary scenes, events, and so forth, described more or less in 
accordance with scientific facts. Imaginary journeys to the sun, 
moon, planets, and stars ; travels over regions on the earth as yet 
unexplored ; voyages under the sea, through the bowels of the 
earth, and other such narratives, may, perhaps, be sometimes use- 
fully written and read, so long as certain conditions are fulfilled 
by the narrator. In the first place, while adopting, to preserve 
the unities, the tone of one relating facts which actually occurred, 
he should not suffer even the simplest among his readers to lie 
under the least misapprehension as to the true nature of the nar- 
rative. Again, since of necessity established facts must in such 
a narrative appear in company with the results of more or less 
probable surmise, the reader should have some means of distin- 
guishing where fact ends and surmise begins. For example, in a 
paper I once wrote, entitled ‘A Journey to Saturn, I was not 
sufficiently careful to note that while the appearances described 
in the approach towards the planet were in reality based on the 
observed appearances as higher and higher telescopic powers are 
applied to the planet, others supposed to have been seen by the 
visitors to Saturn, when actually within his system, were only such 
as might possibly or probably be seen, but for which we have no 
real evidence. In consequence of this omission, I received several 
enquiries about these matters, ‘Is it true,’ some wrote, ‘that the 
small satellite Hyperion’ (scarce discernible in powerful tele- 
scopes, while Titan and Japetus on either side are large) ‘is only 
one of a ring of small satellites travelling between the orbits of 
the larger moons?’—as the small planets travel between the 
paths of Mars and Jupiter. Others asked on what grounds it was 
said that the voyagers found small moons circling about Titan, 
the giant moon of the Saturnian system, as the moons of Jupiter 
and Saturn circle around those giant members of the solar system. 
In each case, I was reduced to the abject necessity of explaining 
that there was no evidence for the alleged state of things, which, 
however, might nevertheless exist. Scientific fiction which has 
to be interpreted in that way is as bad asa joke that has to be 
explained. In my ‘Journey to the Sun’ I was more successful 
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(it -was the earlier essay, however); insomuch that Professor 
Young, of Dartmouth College (Hanover, N.H.), one of the most 
skilful solar observers living, assured me that, with scarcely a 
single exception, the various phenomena described corresponded 
exactly with the ideas he had formed respecting the probable con- 
dition of our luminary.' But I must confess that my own experience 
was not, on the whole, favourable to that kind of popular science 
writing. It appeared to me that the more thoroughly the writer 
of such an essay has studied any particular scientific subject, the . 
less able must he be to write a fictitious narrative respecting it. 
Just as those ignorant of any subject are often the readiest to 
theorise about it, because least hampered by exact knowledge, so 
I think that the careful avoidance of any exact study of the 
details of a scientific subject must greatly facilitate the writing of 
a fictitious narrative respecting it. But, unfortunately, a narra- 
tive written under such conditions, however interesting to the 
general reader, can scarcely forward the propagation of scientific 
knowledge, one of the qualities claimed for fables of the kind. 
As an instance in point, I may cite Jules Verne’s ‘ Voyage to the 
Moon,’ where (apart, of course, from the inherent and intentional 
absurdity of the scheme itself), the circumstances which are de- 
scribed are calculated to give entirely erroneous ideas about the 
laws of motion. Nothing could be more amusing, but at the 
same time nothing more scientifically absurd, than the story of 
the dead dog Satellite, which, flung out of the travelling projectile, 
becomes a veritable satellite, moving always beside the voyagers ; 
for with whatever velocity the dog had been expelled by them 
with that same velocity would he have retreated continually from 
their projectile abode, whose own attraction on the dog would 
have had no appreciable effect in checking his departure. Again, the 
scene when the projectile reaches the neutral point between the 
earth and moon, so that there is no longer any gravity to keep the 
travellers on the floor of their travelling car, is well conceived 
(though, in part, somewhat profane); but, in reality, the state of 
things described as occurring there would have prevailed through- 
out the journey. The travellers would no more be drawn earth- 


1 Thad at the same time the good fortune to satisfy in equal degree, though quite 
unexpectedly, an English student of the sun, who at that time bore me no great good- 
will. Something in the article chanced to suggest that it came from another, pre- 
sumably a rival, hand; while an essay which appeared about the same time (the spring 
of 1872) was commonly but erroneously attributed tome. Accordingly, a leading article 
in Nature was devoted to the annihilation of the writer supposed to be myself, and to the 
lavish and quite undeserved laudation of the article I had written, which was selected 
as typifying all the good qualities which an article of the kind should possess, These 
acquainted with the facts were much amused by the mistake. 
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wards (as compared with the projectile itself) than we travellers 

on the earth are drawn sunwards with reference to the earth. 

The earth’s attracting force on the projectile and on the travellers 
would be equal all through the journey, not solely when the pro- 

jectile reached the neutral point ; and, being equal on both, would 

not draw them together. It may be argued that the attractions 
were equal before the projectile set out on its journey, and there- 

fore, if the reasoning just given were correct, the travellers ought 
not to have had any weight keeping them on the floor of the pro- 
jectile before it started, ‘which is absurd.’ But the pressure upon 
the floor of the projectile at rest is caused by the floor being kept 
from moving; let it be free to obey gravity, and there will no 
longer be any pressure: and throughout the journey to the moon, 

the projectile, like the travellers it contains, is obeying the action 
of gravity. Unfortunately, those who are able to follow the 
correct reasoning in such matters are not those to whom Jules 

Verne’s account would suggest wrong ideas about matters dyna- 

mical; the young learner who is misled by such narratives is 

neither able to reason out the matter for himself, nor to under- 

stand the true reasoning respecting it. He is, therefore, apt to 

be set quite at sea by stories of the kind, and especially by the. 
specious reasoning introduced to explain the events described. 

In fine, it would seem that such narratives must be valued for 
their intrinsic interest, just like other novels or romances, not for 

the quality sometimes claimed for them of combining instruction 

with amusement. 
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W Ballad of Dreamland. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


I uw my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart ; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow’s is, 
Under the roses I hid my heart. 
Why would it sleep not? why should it start, 
‘When never a leaf of the rose-tree stirred ? 
What made sleep flutter his wings and part ?, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


Lie still, I said, for the wind’s wing closes, 
And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart ; 
Lie still, for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 
And the wind is unquieter yet than thou art. 
Doth a thought in thee still as a thorn’s wound smart ? 
Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred ? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart ? 
Only the song: of a secret bird. 


The green land’s name that a charm encloses, 
It never was writ in the traveller’s chart, _ 
And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 
It never was sold in the merchant’s mart. 
The swallows of dreams through its dim fields dart, 
And sleep’s are the tunes in its tree-tops heard ; 
No hound’s note wakens the wild wood hart, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


ENVOI. 


In the world of dreams I have chosen my part, 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 

Of true love’s truth or of light love’s art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 
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Frighted with false Fire. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play-— 


Cuarrer’ I. 


In the autumn of the year 1870 Professor Ottavio Villani threw 
his studies to the winds, and started for the Continent. The 
Professor was a young man who had given very remarkable proof 
of ability. He had already, at the age of thirty, grown famous 
among the medical men of London, and had earned both admiration 
and detraction. There were certain of the elders who called him 
a charlatan ; but there were many who believed in him, and almost 
swore by him. Yet, however the Professor was admired, he had 
no skill to win any human creature’s affection. Saturnine in 
aspect, morose in demeanour, and solitary in his tastes was the 
Professor. He was not handsome, and the knowledge of that fact 
galled him bitterly ; for though he was in some respects very near 
being a great man, he was in some others a very small one. He 
was suspicious of all offers of friendship, and seemed more hurt by 
cordiality than most men are by coldness. The armour of reserve 
in which he wrapped himself was as much offensive as defensive. 
He had no friend in the world, so far as anybody in London knew. 
He had gone through the ordinary medical and surgical curriculum - 
at his hospital without making so much as a civil casual acquaint- 
ance. The more refined of his compeers shrank from the loutish 
discourtesy of his manner, and he in turn rejected the boisterous 
amenities of the rougher set with dislike and scorn. The young: 
sters, his fellow-students, fell into an almost superstitious belief in 
his powers of reading ; and he justified their disliking admiration by 
prodigious labours. His mind was “ wax to receive, and marble to 
retain.” He spent his nights and days in avid study, breaking now - 
and then into fits of lonely and sullen dissipation. By degrees 
these fits grew less and less frequent and, as he grew to completer 
manhood, they ceased. Even his warmest enemies were fain to 
admit that he was a man of almost superhuman erudition; and 
these hated him therefore in proportion to their own aunallintes and 
his disdain. 

The Professor lived in Danes Inn, and his chambers were in 
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the uppermost story. The grim outlook from his windows, which 
held nothing but chimney-pots, suited him. The occasional roars 
of bachelor jollity which floated through open windows in the 
summer time suited him also; for they,formed food for his despite 
and dislike. He was a man who would scarcely have been com- 
tortable if he could. He never grumbled audibly at anything, but 
loved to nurse all manner of little injuries and annoyances, rejoicing 
in his contemptuous hate of those who inflicted them. 

Professor Ottavio Villani was, in short, as disagreeable and 
unlovely a man as one might meet in a summer day’s walk any 
where. 

For twelve years he had worked incessantly, and now he felt 
himself breaking down. It came to pass, therefore, to the surprise 
of all who knew him, that he gave up work suddenly and treated 
himself to a holiday. He was well-to-do, and could have af- 
forded this at any time; but hitherto he had never even tried to 
resist that stale demon of his, which vexed him and harried him 
into study. 

The graces of Nature were nothing to the Professor. The 
purple of a sunset distance, and the amber and crimson glory of the 
sky above it, awoke in his heart no gleam of responsive beauty. 
Before that ineffable spectacle his scientific instincts aroused them- 
selves, dnd he dived deep into reflections about the prismatic rays 
. and the power of the atmosphere for optic illusions. Filled with 
his own reflections, he walked up and down the deck of the vessel 
which bore him to Rotterdam, and neither knew nor cared that it 
carried another creature. 

As the night fell the wind freshened, and the sea responded. 
The Professor became dreadfully unwell, but even sea-sickness could 
not stir him from his cold and scornful isolation. He suffered in 


- . lonely silence, and made no appeal even to the steward. Standing 


at the side of the vessel, as near amidships as he could find a place, 
and gazing with savage endurance at the whirling horizon, he felt 
a hand upon his shoulder, and heard a pleasant voice. 

‘Villani? I thought I knew you.’ 

The Professor looked up for a second, and recognised the 
speaker. Except for that glance he made no acknowledgment of 
his presence, but clutched the rail, and gave himself over, body 
and soul, to misery. 

‘Try this,’ said the pleasant voice. 

The Professor put the flask by with a peevish gesture of dislike 
and discomfort. 

‘Come, come,’ said the pleasant voice. ‘It’s the best. thing in 
the world.’ 
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The Professor, finding the flask forced upon him, took it, and, 
with a small and vicious ill-temper, threw it overboard, and clung 
to the rail again. The owner of the pleasant voice looked at the 
_ Professor with something like anger. A moment later he 
laughed. 

‘What an unhappy devil you must be, Villani, with such a 
temper !” 

The Professor returned no answer, but clung ito the rail, and 

watched the wheeling horizon. The universe seemed one huge 
rotary framework, of which he was the miserable centre. What 
made matters worse was that, while he rolled one way, that perverse 
universe rolled another. Stoic as he was, he could endure no 
longer, and he groaned. 
'  *I might have guessed,’ said his unwelcome companion, ‘ how 
ill you were. Let me help you to one of the benches. Come! 
That’s right! Steady, there! Now, lie down here. Let me get 
the rug under your head, and tuck this well about you. There 
you are—as right as a trivet! Now you shall have a dose of 
brandy, and go to sleep. Steward!’ 

Sick as he was, the Professor resented the kindly hand that 
did him these friendly offices. He moved his head fretfully and 
feebly to avoid the glass that was held to his lips, but his com- 
panion would take no denial, and he was too weak and miserable 
to offer a long resistance. His comrade passed a strap about him 
to ensure him against falling off, threw another rug over him, and 
strolled away to smoke a pipe in the bows, where he watched the 
shadowy bowsprit dive and soar before him. Half humming a 
tune which came drowsily and nasally past his pipe, he sat there 
the night through. He made excursions now and again to the 
Professor, who preserved a sick and sulky silence and felt inwardly 
ashamed. He found him pretending sleep at last, replaced the 
topmost rug, tucked it gently behind him and under him, and 
so left him taut and tidy. Then he went back to the bows, and 
hummed and smoked till daybreak. When the people in the boat 
were astir again, he unpacked the Professor, who was much better, 
and a trifle more ill-tempered. With a blunt and aggravating good 
humour he catered for the comfort of the fractious creature he had 
taken in charge. He saw him to the breakfast-table and made him 
eat. He produced a bottle of champagne and made him drink, and 
declared that each thing he forced upon him was the best in the 
world for sea-sickness. To all these kindly acts and words Villani 
responded with a fretful air of injury, which affected him who offered 
them no more than lightning affects a conductor. The Italian’s 
whole being grated at this perpetual good temper and long forbear- 
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ance, and he endured them ina sort of silent rage. He became too 
aggravated at last to bear the other’s presence longer, and walked 
hastily away from him. 

John Harmer, barrister-at-law, sat down in the bows again, 
and smoked and hummed with quiet unostentatious cheerfulness. 
Villani, spurred by his own stale demon, looked at him now and 
_ again sourly, grudging his enjoyment of life and his handsome 
bearing and bright face. John Harmer, florid in complexion, 
tawny as to the beard, broad-chested, long-limbed, fresh, crisp, 
and healthy, and as cheerful as a linnet, looked now and again at 
the lean and haggard scientist and felt sorry for him, pitying his 
general ill-condition. The young Englishman had most things in 
his favour. He was one of the great army of the briefless, but, he 
was wealthy, and his want of employment weighed lightly on his 
spirits. He had a splendid physique, a good heart, the digestion 
of an ostrich, and a temper distinguished by a calm and unshaken 
cheerfulness. He was going abroad to meet his sweetheart, and 
he was five-and-twenty. 

Villani became a little more approachable by and by, and dis- 
carded a little of his ill-temper. But whatever topic was touched 
as he and John Harmer talked together, the Italian treated it with 
a bitter and grudging satire. Yet, as he talked, he became less and 
less offensive, and, though he continued pessimist all over, grew 
wonderfully interesting, and at last almost companionable. It was 
plainly to be seen that he was really ill—that his nerves were terribly 
irritated, and that his whole system was out of order. He was so 
yellow that one might have thought his veins ran bile. He stooped in 
his walk, and his black hair was already thickly streaked with grey. 
His majestic head was set on an insignificant figure ; his chest was 
as narrow as his waist. ‘If this man is unhappy and ill-tempered,’ 
thought John Harmer, as he walked beside him, ‘ it isn’t a great 
deal to be wondered at.’ 

As the Professor passed into his better mood,’the hearty young 
fellow’s good-nature and happiness softened him a little. The sea- 
breeze braced him, and a vague sense of holiday-making brought 
a hint of freshness to his spirit. 

‘TI suppose,’ said Harmer, as they walked the deck, ‘that you 
are going on a visit to your friends ?” 

‘No,’ returned the other, falling into his old repellent manner 
at the question. ‘I have no friends on the Continent.’ 

‘What route do you take?’ asked Harmer, ignoring his com- 
panion’s change of manner. 

* I have no plans,’ the other answered, and turned to the side of 
the vessel. 
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‘Look here, then,’ said the younger man, in his own hearty 
fashion, ‘ join with us.’ He could read the other’s refusal, and went 
on in a tone of friendly appeal : ‘ We are going to be a quiet party. 
You can have things your own way when you want them so, and 
can make our ways yours when it pleases you. You will find it but 
a dreary holiday if you ramble about alone.’ 

- The Italian turned round and looked at him, but returned no 
answer. 

‘Come,’ resumed Harmer; ‘ you have worked too hard, and 
these lonely ways are good for nobody. Come and breathe a little 
social air and get the scholarly dust out of your lungs. Say you 
will come.’ 

The Professor looked round again, withdrawing his eyes slowly 
from the distance and fixing them full on those of his companion. 

‘Iam not a social man,’ he said, speaking reluctantly and 
slowly ; ‘I am not used to society, and I am better alone.’ 

‘© Nonsense,’ said Harmer, ‘ we shall send you back to London 
another man.’ ; 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders wearily, and turned away 
with so definite an aspect of refusal that any other man in the 
world would have felt himself insulted. But it was not easy to 
insult John Harmer. He turned with Villani and took forcible 
possession of him. Drawing the Italian’s arm through his, he 
went on: 

‘I’m sure you'll get more good out of your holiday by joining 
us than by going about alone. Say you will come.’ 

Villani was annoyed, but he was also, in spite of himself, a little 
touched. He made a fainter resistance. 

‘I shall be in your way,’ he said. 

‘Not at all, my dear fellow, I assure you. Now, do let me 
persuade you. We will do everything we can to make you com- 
fortable. And really, now, you know,’ said Harmer, facing round 
upon him, ‘ you're not well. You're very far from well. You have 
no right to travel about alone.’ 

This friendly solicitude began to be pleasant to the friendless 
man. It flattered his vanity, and fed his sense of his own import- 
ance. 

‘Will you come ?’ said Harmer persuasively, with a hand upon 
his companion’s shoulder. 

‘Yes,’ said the Professor, looking across the waters; ‘I will 
come’ 

John Harmer became wonderfully interested in the Professor. 
He had known him for years in a casual sort of way, but had never 
exchanged a half-hour’s talk with him before. He found him full 
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of curiosity and interest, a brilliant talker, too cold and hard 
everywhere, but brilliant, dazzling, full of erratic fancies and strange 
psychological theories. He advanced these theories boldly and even 
. eagerly, despite his natural reticence. 

- I say, Villani,’ said his listener suddenly, ‘you're another 
man already.’ 

The Professor looked at him darkly for a second or two, and 
then answered, with a stiff assumption of gaiety, 

‘Yes, I am another man already.’ 

‘You men of genius, you know,’ said Harmer, ‘ sometimes get 
into bad habits. You study too closely: you make your lives too 
solitary: you get into an evil habit of ignoring your fellow- 
creatures. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘I know nothing,’ said Villani, with a laugh which on any 
other man’s face would have been a sneer—his highest expression 


of good-humour—‘ I know nothing of your men of genius and their | 


ways. But I—I have worked too hard. I have been too solitary. 
But I am coming from my shell already.’ 

‘It strikes me,’ said Harmer, ‘ that we shall have a jolly time 
of it.’ 

* Oh, yes,’ returned Villani, with the same clumsy cheerfulness ; 
‘we will have a jolly time.’ 

The Professor had eaten a fairly good dinner that evening, and 
had shared a bottle of wine. His sea-sickness was over, and he 
began to feel a strange and unaccustomed glow of geniality. 

* Look here,’ said Harmer, ‘ let us two be friends. Pll look you 
-up in town, and you'll look me up, and I'll fetch you out of that 
den of yours now and then. Eh? What do you say? Shall we 
be friends ?’ 

‘I have never made friends, anywhere,’ said Villani, half wist- 
fully, half bitterly. pO 

‘Then,’ said Harmer, wheeling round upon him, and laying a 
hand upon each of his shoulders, * begin with me.’ 

The Professor was fairly taken by storm and capitulated. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, stretching out both his hands. John 
Harmer removed his grasp from the Professor’s shoulders, and took 
the offered hands. 

‘Very well,’ he said cheerily, ‘ that is a bargain.’ 


Cuarter II. 


_ Wuen the Professor awoke next morning he found himself ready 
to despise his mood of yesterday and to make recantation of his pro- 
mises of friendship. What had he and this Englishman in common? 
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he asked himself. ‘He will look me up, he said to himself sulkily, 
‘and drag me out of my den. So he is graciously pleased to pro- 
mise. I have cured one or two men of that sort of fancy, and I 
shall cure him. I have promised to join his friends, but I have 
not promised to accompany them. I will join them, and leave 
them, and then go my own way.’ 

But when he met the young barrister again he found his own 
reticent ill-humour once more subdued. ‘The same ground was 
gone over. The young man’s perfect contentment and happiness 
jarred upon him, and made him envious afresh. But the impossible 
task of ruffling the young fellow’s temper having once been essayed, 
the Professor succumbed anew, and by the time the slow-going 
packet had reached its destination he found himself actually laying 
plans for John Harmer’s party. When he realised the change 
which seemed to be taking place within him, he was amazed. He 

‘had never been properly approached before this, somehow. But 
John Harmer had found the key to his heart, and to him it opened 
as wide a door as it could on so short a notice. The poor, clever, 
scholarly little cynic felt even the dawning beams of friendship to 
be gracious. He had never conceived the possibility of anyone 
caring for him before. His tender vanity and his sturdy egotism 
had alike taken arms against all the world. He had been so lonely 
and so scornful that to discover some one whom he did not actively 
dislike was a comfort to him, and a pleasant wonder. He began 
to think whether he was capable of friendship, and brought ‘n a 
verdict against himself. Another half-dozen years of such.a lil, uw 
he had led, and his case would have been hopeless. But a real 
friendship began to grow in the stony soil his heart offered. It 
was a poor little plant, and destined to be terribly buffeted, but 
he gave it room and nourishment. 

Harmer insisted that the Professor should join his company at 
once, and bore him, bag and baggage, to the hotel at which the 
meeting was arranged to take place. The young fellow was un- 
commonly light-hearted that morning, as was natural. But it 
needed all his cheerfulness to bear the news which awaited him. 
A letter lay at the hotel, despatched, so it turned out, two days be- 
fore his departure from England. He was called imperatively 
home. The business on which he was summoned would not wait, 
and so he went ruefully on board the returning packet, and ruefully 
bade Villani good-bye. In ten days at the outside he promised to 
rejoin him, and left in his hands a brief note of introduction to 
the friend who headed the holiday party he had hoped to meet. 

‘I will join them when you join them,’ said Villani. ‘I will 
meet you here on your return.’ 


‘THE CHILD STRETCHED OUT HER HAND FOR THE FLOWER! 
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‘No,’ pleaded Harmer, ‘I haven’t time to write another line. 
Do at least see them, and explain. Tell them I will follows soon 
asIcan. There’s the bell for the start. Good-bye.’ 

With that he rushed on board, and from the deck renewed his 
entreaties to Villani on the quay. _ 

‘You will do that, old man,’ so he besought him, ‘ won’t you, 
now ?? 

‘I will do it, said Villani, and took pity on the rueful young 
face, lately so bright ; and went away wondering at himself. 

John Harmer’s friends were a day or two late. Villani waited 
in Rotterdam and rambled about its streets, and hung over its 
bridges, and watched its markets, and loitered on the quays with 
one topic pretty generally in his mind. That topic was John 
Harmer’s offer of friendship. The more he looked at it and 
thought of it, the more he liked it. For one thing the man’s 
egotism was gigantic, and this offer fed it. But there were many 
better ingredients than gratified vanity in the feeling with which 
he thought of his late companion. Little gusts of tenderness 
touched him at moments, and were inexpressibly sweet to him. 
He found traces of humanity within himself which reconciled him 
with his own soul, and partly with the world. 

On the morning of the third day of his sojourn in Rotterdam 
he picked up a flower in the market-place. He carried it with 
him as he walked, looking at it with the eye of a scientific botanist, 
and without the faintest sense of any beauty in it. Standing still’ 
for a moment in the intentness of his examination he felt a touch 
upon his coat. He looked down and saw a tiny little Dutch damsel 
with dirty chubby cheeks and big blue eyes, and soft untidy flaxen 
hair blown about by the wind. The child stretched out her hand 
for the flower with such perfect confidence in the success of her 
appeal that he gave it to her as a matter of course, and actually 
stooped and patted the rough little flaxen head. The tiny damsel 
dropped a quaint little courtesy, and went off with the flower. His 
eyes followed her with pleased interest. As he- turned away, he 
saw a young lady, who smiled at the incident with womanly satis- 
faction. The young lady held the arm of a white-headed old 
gentleman, of whom the Professor remained unconscious. 

He walked about for an hour or two, and that smile haunted 
him. Jt seemed impalpably present in the light about him, and 
enwove him in a mesh of sunbeams. As he walked on the quay it 
shimmered softly in the sunlit dancing water. His thoughts dwelt, 
pleased, on innocent things, forgotten long ago, and now freshly 
called to mind and sweetly wondered at. He moved in a new at- 
mosphere, trod the soil of a new world. He thought of the child 
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who had silently begged that stray blossom, and was surprised that 
no child had ever charmed him before. A phrase he had heard 
somewhere made a refrain in his mind—‘ Sweets to the sweet: 
farewell.’ There was a little gentle sadness in the ‘ farewell ;’ 
he knew not why and cared not wherefore. Vague delicate fancies. 
bloomed for him everywhere, and over them all, like the moon on 
a fairy landscape, brooded the smile he had seen. 

When he returned to the hotel, a waiter informed him that the 
expected party had arrived. He sent in John Harmer’s note of in- 
troduction, and a few minutes later a white-headed genial-looking 
old gentleman came into the room and welcomed him. 

‘My name is Malden,’ said the old gentleman; ‘I am heartily 
glad, Professor Villani, to welcome you to our small circle. Pray 
join us at once.’ 

The old gentleman with busy cordiality motioned the Professor 
into the next room, and kept up by the way a continuous murmur 
of welcome. The influences of the morning and of the absent John 
Harmer were on the Professor still, and so cheered and warmed 
him that he went through the process of introduction without pain. 
This negative comfort brightened when the smile he had encoun- 
tered in the street met him here again. 

‘My daughter Mary,’ said the old gentleman. ‘A friend of 
John’s, my dear—Professor Villani.’ 

The young lady extended her hand and accepted the Professor 
with a winning cordiality. She was very graceful in figure, and 
very sweet and attractive in manner. Her smile seemed to the 
Professor ineffably beautiful. Of women in true womanly aspect 
this solitary student knew absolutely nothing. Of love he knew 
absolutely nothing. It is probable that he had never so much as 
thought of its possibilities as affecting himself. Love came upon 
him unrecognised, and bound him hand and foot and soul and 
body, and he meanwhile knew nothing of it. It touched him like - 
delicate music—it surrounded him like warm sunlight— it stole 
upon his senses like a swift and sweet and pungent odour. It 
came as a transfiguration of the soul. The Professor entered his 
true atmosphere. The genius that was within him expanded and 
burst into kindly blossom. His moroseness of manner vanished,‘ 
and his shyness went with it. His impatience of contradiction 
and his little vanities were as far away as if they had never existed. 
He was as completely transformed as Teufelsdréckh in the presence 
of Blumine. He talked, and his tongue was loosened. He had 
always been brilliant, and his lectures had for three years been the 
talk of scientific London. But now he found heart as well as brain, 
and whatever topic was touched upon he decked with the wealtt 
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of his learning and the grace of his fancy. The people to whom 
John Harmer had introduced him-were all charmed with him. 
They had heard of him from afar, and felt the honour of his fame 
reflected upon them by his presence. They allowed him to see 
this, and it was grateful to him. The icy crust which had hitherto 
covered him melted away before the social warmth of these new 
friends and the gladness of his own heart. There he sat, the 
pedant and the cynic of the day before yesterday, playing gracefully 
and gently with a thousand poetic fancies. Whenever he paused 
they woke him up again, and he flowed on afresh. There was pro- 
bably no man in Europe that day who could have rivalled his talk. 
He crowded Science with an interest to which Romance was strange, 
and rose daringly to sublime speculations. 

His hearers sat entranced. 

The Professor retired to his room, but not to rest; he was 
too excited to sleep, and too happy to dream of wasting his time 
in any such ridiculous fashion. He was an inordinate smoker, 
and with his pipe between his lips he marched up and down 
the room. The tall wax candles on either side of his mirror 
guttered down in the soft warm air that came through the open 
window. He began to undress, and, as he did so, caught sight of 
the reflection of his face in the looking-glass. No inward change 
which had come upon him had surprised him half so much as the 
outward change he saw there. His face was positively handsome. 
His eyes sparkled, his cheeks were alight with clear colour, his 

* whole countenance was lofty and radiant in expression. He placed 
his elbows on the table and regarded himself steadily ; as he did 
so the inevitable change came about. The habitual look of 
cynical distrust. obscured the candid question of his eyes. His brow 
clouded, and his mouth fell into its old peevish lines. 

He leaned there regarding his own darkened face until the 
candles went out, and even then regarded it in fancy, passing 
through dark ways of thought meanwhile. It was grey dawn when 
he moved away, and he could just dimly see through the black 
gleam of the mirror a ghostly presentment of himself. He 
nodded at that ghostly presentment and turned away. 

*I will say nothing yet,’ the Professor said to himself as he 
tossed restlessly in bed. ‘I will wait and see.’ 

He lay awake until morning, and arose pale and tired; his 
companions saw his prostration, and were profuse in their attentions. 
He accepted all they did and said as he had never been able to 
accept kindness before. What with his old fatigues and his new _ 
excitements, he grew feverish, and had to be nursed and petted a 
gooddeal. A total change came upon him, and shone so distinctly 
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in his face that, when John Harmer joined the party at Brussels, 
he was startled by it. But before John Harmer came the mischief 
which had done this good was wrought beyond all possibility of 
recall, and Ottavio Villani was hopelessly and passionately in love 
with John Harmer’s sweetheart. 

He could not have helped it even had he tried. He had never 
experienced the boyish attachments that nearly all men have 
known as the precursor of that final love which brings bliss or bale. 
He did not recognise the passion when it came upon him ; he only 
knew that his life was suddenly made. sweet to him, and that the 
bitter world had grown gracious. He thought of John Harmer in 
this revolution with a thankful devotedness which would have been 
impossible to him a fortnight before. John was the first creature 
who had laid a kindly hand on him since he could remember. 
There were tears in his eyes once, as he called to mind the gentle 
fashion in which the young man had placed the wrappages about 
him while he was sick on board the steamer. He longed to hear 
the genial young fellow’s pleasant voice again, and see his pleasant 
face. John Harmer came in due course, and the first thing Villani 
saw of him was, that he placed his arm round Mary’s waist and 
kissediher. That sight was gall and wormwood to the Professor. 
But worse to find that John absolutely monopolised her, and 
held himself her accredited proprietor. The Professor watched the 
pair narrowly whenever he had a chance, and groaned inwardly 
when he saw with what a pleased complacency her eye rested on her 
lover. That genial youngster took her love as a thing of course— 
so it seemed to the Professor’s jealous eye. ‘He does not know 
how to value her,’ he said to himself, now that his eyes were 
opened to his own condition. ‘He is cold and phlegmatic, like 
his race,’ he would say; ‘he offers friendship, and she takes it for 
love. I love her!’ so he passionately repeated to himself. ‘I love 
her! I love her! She could take me in her hand and re-create me, 
and do what she would with me. Why could I not keep my spites 
and miseries wrapped about my heart? They would have saved me 
from this. I have seen heaven, and now I am bidden to walk into 
hell!’ So he raved inwardly, with the saturnine brows drawn 
down, and the saturnine lips compressed, and the black eyes glowing 
like black fire. ‘I love you! I love you! I love you!’ he cried. 
‘I worship you! I love you! I would die for you! My goddess! 
My queen !’ 

He buried all this passion within him fathom-deep, and it 
burned and fretted until he grew to a skeleton. His face became 
sharp and attenuated and his stoop increased. His great coal-black 
‘eyes gleamed like lamps in darkness, under his gloomy brows. 
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He fought a perpetual fight with all the powers of evil in his own 
nature. Tempests of hate and jealousy raged through him, but 
those about him heard no whisper of the storm. He would go 
away from everybody and sit alone, with his head between his 
hands, and fight his savage battle in perfect quiet. Mary found 
him in this attitude one day, and asked if he were ill. He lifted 
so white a face that she was frightened. 

‘ Are you in pain?’ she asked him tenderly. 

His face was grey, and his eyes were filmy with anguish. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I am in pain—in pain—in pain !’ 

He looked at her with a despairing intensity which frightened 
her still more, and moved his head slowly from side to side, with 
so wild a look of suffering that for the moment she thought 
him mad. 

‘ These dreadful headaches,’ said the Professor, rising, with a 
most pitiable smile, ‘will be my ruin some day.’ He had quite 
regained his self-possession, and he saw clearly that he must go 
away at once. ‘I am not well enough to travel for enjoyment,’ he 
said; ‘I shall remain behind—here; and shall rest.’ 

It was arranged so that night, to the great regret of the whole 

party. In the morning they went away with kind farewells, and 
left the Professor to himself. He lingered in the quiet Rhineside 
village a week, and then returned to London, apparently un- 
changed ; dark, saturnine, and reticent asever. He had discovered 
and had done great things, but he hid them in his heart. 


CuHapter III. 


Ir was winter-time, and the rain was falling drearily- and 
heavily. The Professor was seated by the fire, smoking and star- 
ing at the pattern on the wall. He heard a key fumble at the 
lock of the door outside and then a tap at the door of the room in 
which he sat. ‘Come in,’ said the Professor, and the charwoman 
’ entered. 

‘ Please, sir,’ said the charwoman, ‘ might I ask as you’d do me 
the favour to lend me some coals? ’Cause Mr. ’Armer’s coming 
back this evening, and he ain’t got none.’ 

‘Who is coming back?’ asked the Professor. 

‘Mr. ’Armer, sir, what had the chambers oppo-site, sir.’ 

The Professor turned away and looked at the fire. The woman 
waited for a time and then renewed her request. 

‘May I take the coals, sir ?’ 

‘4 ‘ Certainly, certainly,’ he answered, starting. ‘Anything you 
ike.’ 
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The woman thanked him, and went away. She closed the 
inner door, and pulled the outer door after her, but failed to latch 
it. A minute later, a keen draught of air drove it swinging back 
against the wall, but the Professor was so deep in thought that he 
did not hear it. He sat staring at.the pattern on the wall, and 
thinking, thinking. Sleepless nights and feverish days, and 
passionate love, half stifled by passionate study, had worn him to 
a shadow. He found his memory fail him strangely at times, so 
that what was done or said a week ago seemed to have been 
said or done yesterday, and all the interval to be blank and 
void. He felt so utterly tired and weary now that he resolved 
to obtain unconsciousness for a time, and so give body and soul a 
little of the rest they needed. He rose and took from a bureau a 
little phial filled with some dark-coloured liquid. He poured a 
small quantity of this into a wine-glass half-filled with water, 
measuring it with extreme care, and, having replaced the phial, he 
tossed off the contents of the glass and sat down and filled his 
pipe. In a little while the opiate took effect. The pipe fell from 
his lips, and his hands dropped listlessly over the arms of the 
chair on either side. 


When he awoke, the fire had died out, and the cold struck to 
the very marrow of his bones. One burner in the chandelier was 
dimly alight, and by its flame he saw a figure standing in the 
doorway. 

‘Who is there?’ he cried sharply, springing to his feet. 

‘All right, old man, answered John Harmer’s voice, with 
cheery accent. ‘ Howcold and dark you are here! Come over to 
my rooms: I have a roaring fire there, and things are generally 
jolly.’ 

The Professor rose and followed. They had but to cross a 
stone landing to reach the snugly-furnished chamber, aglow with 
warmth and light. The Professor was dazed with recent sleep, 
and winked drowsily in the light. Harmer thrust him into a 
comfortable seat, closed the door, heaped more coals upon the 
fire, and placed decanters upon the table, talking merrily all the 
while. A sudden black hatred welled up in the Professor’s heart, . 
and for the moment he felt murderous. ‘Why should this man 
affront me with his happiness? Why should he flaunt himself be- 
fore me so gaily, who is the only bar to hopes I dare not dream of ?’ 
Sothe Professor thought darkly as he sat and only half heard the 
gay talk of his companion. 

‘ But you are out of sorts, said Harmer. *£ You look ill.’ He 
laid a hand upon the Professor’s shoulder. 
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The touch smote the Italian like a reproach. He shook it off 
peevishly, and felt that his thoughts were guilty. 

‘Come, come!’ said Harmer kindly, ‘ you must remember our 
promise, Villani. You look worn to death, old man.’ 

‘Yes ?’ asked the Professor, trying to smile, and feeling that 
he succeeded but poorly. ‘I am growing old, Harmer.’ 

John laughed, and poured out a glass of wine. 

‘Try the fountain of youth, he said lightly. But. he looked at 
the Professor with kindly eyes that smote his evil thoughts anew. 
There was a whisper in Villani’s mind that seemed almost like a 
whisper at his ear: ‘ Would it profit me if the man were dead?’ 
But through all the evil of his thoughts, there was in his mind 
an inexplicable tenderness for the man. He felt that he loved 
him and hated him at once—loved him for himself, and hated 
him that he was in the way. 

‘You are working too hard again,’ said Harmer. ‘ You must 
resign your professorship for a time and take complete ree You 
will kill yourself if you go on in this way.’ 

' Why not?’ the other answered, sick at heart. 

‘Come, come!’ said Harmer again, with a friendly hand once 
more upon Villani’s shoulder. 

The Professor would not meet his companion’s eye, ‘and madd 
the first motion which occurred to him to avoid it. He took. out 
his watch mechanically, but, seeing the time, started to his feet.” 

- $I shall be late, he said. ‘I have ‘to lecture to-night. at, the 
hospital, and I must go at once. Good-night”  _. 

‘Let me come with you,’ said Harmer. ‘I have nowhere to go 
and nothing to do to-night, and it will be a treat to me to. hear 
you.” 

- © If you care ‘for it,’ said the ‘Professor, rnuffing himself a as he 
spoke. 

They went through the wet and gleaming streets together 
arm-in-arm. The. Professor’s mind was quite dim until he found 
himself in the lecture theatre. Harmer sat. justin front, of him. 
The place was crowded, and it was already a minute or two beyond 
the time. He plunged into the midst of his subject, and lost 
himself and his own cares in it, as he. was always able todo. He 
was describing an operation performed upon a frog; and opened 
with a defence of vivisection from the charge of inhumanity. He 
dealt with the question animatedly and satirically, and drew 
forth frequent laughter and applause. These signs were almost 
unknown at the deliverances of other professors in. the Colleges, but, 
were frequent at Villani’s. ; 

Having set aside the opening question, he tock up the actual 
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matter of his lecture. The main threads of it were these. It was 
a vulgar belief, as his hearers knew, that a separation of the tissues 
of the brain was fatal. The brain could be sharply and clearly 
divided without danger to life. These severances altered the ma- 
nifestations of life and destroyed the powers whose seat lay in the 
parts which were eliminated. Thus—sever the brain from the 
vertebral cord below the optic lobes, and the power of sight 
vanishes ; sever it above the optic lobes, and the power of sight 
remains. In the case he dealt with, an incision had been made. 
The seat of such higher faculties as the frog possessed was cut 
clean away from the spinal cord. Result: the frog became a 
Mere automaton, a machine imbued with the principle of life. 
It could see, but without apprehension of that it saw. Touched 
with acid, it demonstrated feeling by uneasy motions. Placed in 
water, it swam mechanically to land, but went no farther. Having 
food pressed upon it, it could eat; but it had no wit left to 
know that it needed food, or to go in search of it. Frog reduced 
in short to mere mechanical frog ; motiveless, automatic; a frog 
of reflex action pure and simple. Deduced from all this—elo- 
quent thunder against materialism, and argument to show that 
the mere life-principle is utterly apart from mind, and even from 
instinct. 

The Professor remarked that John Harmer listened with an 
air of intense interest to this discourse. Harmer commented on 
it, when they had left the theatre, and asked many questions con- 
cerning it. Villani answered them all indifferently. 

‘ Could that experiment be performed on a man ?’ asked Harmer 
suddenly. 

They were at that moment underneath the gas-lamp at the gate 
of the Inn. The Professor turned upon his companion with a ges- ” 
ture which brought them both to a standstill. 

* Yes,’ he answered; and they walked up the Inn side by side. 

‘I suppose the operation would be much more difficult?’ John 
asked a moment later. 

‘A man’s brain is more difficult of approach than a frog’s,’ 
the Professor answered. A great horror of himself was settling 
down upon him. Awful voices whispered to him and tempted 
him. He knew nothing but this horror until he found himself 
in Harmer’s room, seated at the fireside. 

© It seems to open up,’ John was saying, ‘ quite a new sphere of 
possible crime. Ghastly notion, isn’t it? Would it be possible 
to do it in such a way as to leave a man such a mindless machine 


as you described, and yet escape detection?’ . 
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‘Yes,’ said the Professor in answer. ‘ By the use of a peculiar 
instrument.’ 

It sounded to him as though some other spoke the words, and 
he stood by and listened. 

‘Ts there such an instrument ?’ Harmer asked again. 

‘I have an instrument,’ so the Professor seemed to hear his 
own voice say, whilst he stood by and listened, ‘ made for another 
purpose long ago, which could be turned to this.’ 

The pulses beat so in his downcast eyes that everything he 
looked upon was red, as if with blood. Why would the man tempt 
him so horribly ? 

‘Would you mind letting me see it?’ raid Harmer. ‘Tell me 
how it could be done.’ 

His own voice sounded again in the Professor’s ear. 

‘You may see it if you like. I will fetch it.’ 

The walls and the roof were red when he arose, and dared to 
cast his eyes about him. The globe of the lamp was red, like 
blood fresh spilled. There was a red glow in the darkness of his 
own room as he entered it. He laid his hand upon the case in 
which he knew the instrument lay, and returned with it. Harmer 
examined it, and asked questions about it, and seemed quite mor- 
bidly interested in it. 

The surging horror rose higher and higher, and sounded with 
noises of the sea, and throbbed with alternate beats of darkness and 
red light. 

‘But you are ill again, said Harmer, with the kindly hand 
once more laid lightly on his arm. ‘I weary you.’ 

The surging tide of horror took to itself a hundred whispering 
voices. Pallid, awful faces flashed from it, and disappeared in it; 
and from dreadful lips that came and vanished rose floating mur- 
murs like noises of the sea, all urging him to do the deed, and 
free himself, and be happy. He knew that they were the voices 
of perdition, and that their promise of happiness was a lie as deep 
as hell. He answered so in his own heart; but they all whispered, 
‘Get the deed done!’ 

He could not withstand their awful bidding. 

‘Excuse me for a moment,’ he heard his own voice Bay. ‘I 
am unwell. I will return in a minute.’ 

He crossed the stone landing, and entered his own room and 
closed the door. Then he struck a light, hunted in a cabinet, 
and found a phial. Then he took a decanter and poured into it 
the contents of the phial, examining the wine against the light 
afterwards ‘and ascertaining that its colour was unaltered. Next, 
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returning the phial to its place in the cabinet, he recroasad! _ 
stone landing, and again entered his friend’s room. 

7 There, he said, in a voice which had no quiver of excitement 
in it, ‘is a medicine which never fails to set me on my feet.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Harmer; ‘ what is it ?’ 

‘It is ’34 port,’ said the Professor. ‘Try.a glass with me.’ 

He filled for himself first, with a steady hand; then for his 
friend. 

“A toast,’ he said, holding a glass in each hand. ‘ “Mary 
Malden! “May she be happy, and her husband blessed with her 
‘most constant love !’ 

"¢ Amen to that sweet prayer!’ said John, reaching out his hand 
for the glass. ‘Thank you, dear old fellow—thank you !’ 

‘Now,’ said the Professor, in that dreadful voice which seemed 
to him to be outside him and apart from his own will while it 
spoke his thoughts, ‘a race to the bottom!’ 

With that he set one glass in John Harmer’s hands, and raised 
the other to his own lips. It went no farther. He watched; and 
in the horrible red light which filled the room, he saw John 
Harmer gulp the liquor down, and then his own glass fell from his 
hand, and shivered ‘at his feet. He saw Harmer make a motion 
with his lips as if the taste of the wine surprised him and displeased 
him. Then, when Harmer raised his eyes at the sound of the 
fallen glass, Villani saw that his victim read, or partly read, his 
purpeee z 

‘What have you done?’ cried Harmer, falling upon him. 
‘What horror is this that fills your face ?’ 

‘I am mad, shrieked the Professor. ‘Why did you tempt me 
till I passed my strength? You are falling asleep already, and 
will awaken soulless, heartless, without memory. I love her—do 
you hear? I love her!’ 

‘Then suddenly he flung himself upon his face and grovelled on 
the floor.. 

‘ Kill me,’ he cried, ‘before sleep overcomes you. Save your~ 
self.’ 

He heard the one word ‘ Traitor !’ That was all. He looked 
up and saw the young man swaying to and fro. Then the rolling 
figure slipped suddenly into the chair from which the sentient man 
had risen. 

‘Villani arose, and looked upon him. The whispering voices 
were at his ear again. ‘There is no withdrawal now. Go on} 
Goon! Goon! Goon!’ 

Then a cold blindness came upon him, and he had no actual 
memory of the awful deed. But he knew that he had done it, and 
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that it.was past recall. The place was so horribly still that the 
ceasing of the inward voices which had prompted him seemed like 
agapin nature. They were all silent for a time, but the sea of 
horror had risen overhead, and he was drowning in it. 


Cuapter IV. 


Arter this, strange blanks began to appear in the Professor’s 
life, so that he seemed rather to leap from stage to stage of exist- 
ence than to live through consecutive days. He knew how dread- 
- fully his memory failed him, and was fully persuaded within 
himself that he was mad. 

~The first of these gaps in memory occurred between the com- 
mission of his crime and the awaking of his victim. Between those 
two events he was conscious of absolutely nothing but one tremen- 
dous outburst of remorse and horror. After those raging moments 
came a cloud which hid everything. 

He was standing at the side of his victim’s chair, with his hand 
upon the shoulder of the only man with whom he had ever ex- 
changed even the faintest promises of friendship. He thought, 
with a curious kind of helpless self-pity, that he might have ~ 
grown to love this man, and to be more than reconciled to his own 
sorrows. Perhaps remorse had for the moment worn itself out. It 
is certain that for the time his only feeling was one of altogether 
hopeless longing. His hand was on the shoulder of that cunningly- 
arranged machine which had been John Harmer, and he was kneeling 
beside the chair in which the helpless figure sat. So long as the 
‘Automaton’s eyes were closed, the face revealed no change. But when, 
in obedience to the touch of the Professor’s hand, the eyelids raised 
themselves and the eyes looked out upon him, their absolute vacuity 
struck him with an almost unbearable dread. No eyes of fate 
ever looked such awful accusation as those vacant and unrecog- 
nising orbs. 

The Professor mastered his terror, and proesnded to examine 
into the effects of the operation. The Automaton sat in the exact 
attitude in which it had been aroused from sleep. Villani took 
one of the fingers of the left hand, and pinched it slightly. The 
right hand came across to brush away the cause of pain. This 
action aroused the figure, which, cramped by remaining the whole 
night in one posture in its opiate sleep, sat. up, and yawned, and 
stretched itself, and then slid back and settled itself into a comfort- 
able position. The Professor passed his hand rapidly before the 
vacant eyes. The eyelids flickered. Sight remained unimpaired. 

‘Villani crossed the room and stood at some distance from the 
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arm-chair. He tried once or twice to speak, but his tongue refused 
to shape the word ‘he wished to utter. At last the power of speech* 
returned, and he called the Automaton by what had been its name. 
The head turned, and the eyes looked in the direction of the sound 
—with absolute vacancy, and with no comprehension of its meaning. 
A curiosity which he felt to be more dreadful than the feeling 
which had led him to the commission of the crime began to animate 
the Professor. He felt as though, in a dream, he were compelled 
to carry out a scientific inquiry into the results of his own un- 
speakable wickedness. The whole fearful business was resolving 
itself against his will into an experiment. 


There are no words in any language spoken by men which can 
do more than hint the horror in which Villani lived perpetually. 
He had so far recovered himself, and so far mastered his own fears, 
that he was able to seek out Mr. Malden, and to tell him that 
some unimaginable misfortune had befallen John Harmer. The 
old gentleman had been to visit him, and at the Professor’s request 
had called in two physicians, who could make nothing of the case 
except that Harmer had fallen into a condition of hopeless imbe- 
cility. Villani’s remorse had never burned so fierily within him 
as when he heard this verdict repeated to Mary. He would have 
thrown his own soul into the gulf for ever to have been able to 
undo the past. But that was nothing, and is saying nothing; for 
he suffered whatever agony he was capable of already, and could 
see no end for it, even in the grave. Yet he never relaxed the 
purpose for which he had brought all this upon himself, and he 
bent all the energies of his mind to win the stake he played for. 

And at last he won it—in its outward form. The happiness of 
it, and the good of it, and the sweet peace of it, were just as far 
away as heaven from hell. But Mary Malden, after a year and a 
half of waiting, had promised to be his wife. The tender care 
with which he watched and tended the soulless body of her lover 
touched her nearly. Villani’s profound unhappiness, which he 
persuaded her had sprung from his own hopeless love, touched her 
also. So, though he knew her heart was unweaned from its old 
allegiance, and though he knew that she had promised mainly that 
she might help him to nurse the victim of his infamy, he accepted 
the promise, and they were to be married. 

It was, of course, in the nature of things that this should add 
to his punishment. It did so for a time, and therefore helped to 
bring about the inevitable reaction. The spirit can bear no more 
than the body a perpetual pain. Agony is an anodyne. Villani’s 
perceptions of pain became numbed, and the dreamelike feeling 
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with which all things had been invested since the beginning of his 

‘temptation grew in strength, and annulled his fears and his re~ 
morses. Total despair is fearless. It can encounter nothing that 
is not better than itself, and therefore it has nothing to fear. 

So when detection, which is the ever-near damnation of the 
common criminal, approached the Professor, it brought no added 
dread. No amazement of shame, no horror of exposure, could 
wound him further. Had fate by some swift stroke cloven his soul 
in twain, he would not have felt it. 

There was a beery and bloated captain resident in the Inn, who 
had left the army, as the rumour ran, under disreputable auspices. 
John Harmer had know him slightly, and had been courteous to 
him, in the native kindness of his heart, as fewmen were. It had 
never been a matter of surprise that the bloated and beery captain 
should inquire frequently—as he did—about Harmer’s state of 
health, and ask what hope there was of his recovery. It was not 
a matter of surprise, when, in answer to Mr. Malden’s entreaties, 
the Professor had brought John Harmer to the old gentleman’s 
house at Putney, that the captain should have introduced himself 
there, and should call twice or thrice a week to pursue his friendly 
inquiries. The projected marriage was near at hand, when, after 
one of those strange lapses in memory which had now grown so 
frequent, the Professor found himself alone with John Harmer’s 
automatic body and the captain. He found himself thinking that 
he had noticed in the cashiered warrior’s demeanour a certain un- 
warranted insolence which called for a check of some kind, when the 

- man came across the room and laid an insolent hand upon his 
shoulder. a 

All things had grown now to be like a part of a hideous night- 
mare which he could watch almost contentedly. Villani waited 
therefore for what might come, reading a braggart triumph in the 
face before him, and not caring what new terror the triumph might 
proclaim. 

It was less like listening to a speech as he sat there than 
dreaming that he had heard such a speech a long, long time ago, and 
recalled it to memory now. He had no distinct knowledge of the 
words in which the news came. He knew it had come, and was 
not surprised, or grieved, or anyway affected. The world was 
empty and he was empty ; that was all. 

But the gist of what the captain had to say was this. That 
on a certain night—a year and a half ago—he was sitting in his 
chambers with the windows open. It was a queer time of the 
year for that sort of thing, but the captain had not been quite 
sober when he came home, and had only just awakened from a 
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drunken sleep. The windows opposite were those of Professor 
Villani, and one of them was open also. They were dark until the 
Professor entered the room, and struck a light. Then the captain, 
newly awakened from his. drunken sleep, saw the Professor pour 
the contents of a little phial into a decanter, and saw him examine 
the decanter curiously afterwards. He had his suspicions at the 
time, and thought of cards, when he saw the Professor put out the 
gas, and heard shortly afterwards excited voices from Harmer’s 
rooms. When he heard of Harmer’s imbecility, he put two and 
two together, so he said, and summed them up against the Pro- 
fessor. He had puzzled his head about the matter ever since, but 
to no avail, until yesterday, when he found a copy of an old news- 
paper which related the substance of Villani’s lecture before a 
scientific institute two years ago, in which the phenomena of the 
vivisected frog were dealt with. He had brought into his caleula- 
tions then the Professor’s approaching marriage, and was of opinion 
that he held a clue that, if he followed it, would lead to the ex- 
posure of a tremendous crime. And now, he wished particularly 
to know what Villani would give him to bury his surmises quietly 
and go about his business. 

‘Nothing,’ said Villani. 

But as he turned to say it, he saw, standing at the door, a 
bowed figure, and knew that the game on which he had staked his 
soul was played out and was lost. In another moment. the bowed 
figure was erect and before him, and in another was weeping on 
John Harmer’s neck with passionate sobs that shook it from head 
to foot. 

He felt dead and careless. ‘This,’ he thought, ‘must be the 
prelude to annihilation.’ The weight of his despair pressed down 
upon him—crushing him, even with a physical sense of its burden, 
until the pain of its weight became too much for him, and he 
struggled to release himself. A cloud fell upon him, and he could 
see nothing and could hear nothing except one awfulstep which came 
nearer and nearer at dreadful intervals, each of which seemed like 
a hundred years. A hand was laid upon his shoulder, and as it 
touched him the burden fell away, the cloud dispersed, and he 
saw beside him the old friendly face, untouched, unchanged ; and 
before him the face of the woman he loved, untouched, unchanged. 

The Professor gave one wild cry : 

‘A dream! Adream! Thank God, a dream!’ 


Mary Malden and John Harmer ran about the Professor’s room 
to find remedies for him, and brought him back to consciousness. 
The little Italian cried with joy when he returned to himéelf, and 
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actually knelt to kiss John Harmer’s hands, and fawned upon him 
like an affectionate dog. They were astounded at all this until he 
said with tears : 

‘T had dreamt that I had hated you, and had murdered you. 
I lived for years in that dream. It was so horribly real that I 
never doubted it. I have suffered eternities of remorse and horror. 
But it was false, my friend ; it was false—all—all! I have never 
hated you, but have loved you always—always, since that day on 
the boat.’ 

And what with his weakness, and his joy, and the enormous 
revulsion of emotion, he a hysterical, and had to be nursed for 
an hour or two. 

' Henever said anyon more about his dream ; and they, seeing 
how it pained him, forbore to make allusion to it. But it wrought 
a vast change in him, and I do not think that any best man ever 
officiated at a wedding with a cleaner heart than Ottavio Villani 
at the ceremony which crowned John Harmer’s hopes. 
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Che Witch of Garrowbuie. 


* Mammy, why but you licht the fire?’ 

A little fretful voice issued from the bed built into the wall, in 
Widow Carland’s kitchen, and Matty, its small owner, raised 
herself on her elbow, and peered out into the room where her 
mother was bustling about. 

There was no sign of breakfast yet, although it was long past 
the time for that meal in the hard-working household; and Matty’s 
eldest bruther, who managed the farm, had not gone out as usual. - 
The other children were still asleep. 

‘Why but you licht the fire?’ repeated the child. 

‘Whisht, whisht, for any sake, an’ dinna wake the weans,’ 
replied her mother mysteriously. ‘It’s May morn, an’ Til mak’ 
nae reek in this chimney for a gude wee while any way.’ 

‘Why no, mother ?’ 

‘Do ye ax me why, when Kitty Ryan, the witch-woman, is 
living convenient? Ill hold you she’s at her shamefu’ wark this 
May morning,’ replied Mrs. Carland sharply. 

Matty, much puzzled, kept silence, afraid to say more, and 
meditated upon her mother’s mysterious answer, which we must 
explain, not to keep the reader in like suspense. 

The townland of Garrowbuie was situated upon a fertile, 
swelling hill that was almost an island, for it was washed on three 
sides by the clear waters of Mulroy, and was united to the main- 
land by a neck of marshy ground, affording a very narrow causeway 
at high tide. 

Garrowbuie consisted of three good farms—the largest belonging 
to Mrs. Carland ; the best to Joseph Wallace, an old bachelor; and 
a third to a man named Henderson. . 

These three farm-houses had each one or two small cabins 
adjoining it, inhabited by cottiers or day labourers. 

There was a glorious view from the Carlands’ door at the brow 
of the hill. Looking down upon the lake studded with green 
islands, where sheep and cattle grazed, the eye sought the towering 
heather-crowned mountains at either side of Mulroy, and between 
the breaks in their rugged summits caught glimpses of the 
far-off Atlantic, like a blue ribbon laid against the paler tint 
of the sky. 

Carland, Wallace, and Henderson grew some flax and oats; but 
the greater portion of each farm was kept in grazing-ground. 
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The cows thereon were sleek and handsome, and all looked like 
excellent milkers; but this fair promise was often delusive after 
Kitty Ryan, the witch-woman, came to settle in the neighbour- 
hood. ; 


Kitty’s husband worked for Joseph Wallace, and his cow grazed 
with his master’s cattle in the home park. : 

For some time after the Ryans came to Garrowbuie they did 
not attract much attention; but by degrees people observed that 
the wife paid many visits to the shop in Tamney, carrying a large 
basket, which she carefully covered with her shawl if any neighbour 
chanced to meet her. 

At the same time the churnings at the farm-houses dwindled 
‘away, and Kitty was to be seen entering the different kitchens 
during that important operation, either under pretence of asking 
for a coal for her fire or to borrow some article or other; and it 
was remarked that she never, by any accident, used the formula in 
vogue on these occasions, viz., ‘God bless your churn,’ or ‘ God 
give you the good o’ your milk and butter.’ 

Now, it is well known all over Ulster that a right-minded 
person who chances to enter a house where churning is going on 
will always bless the churn; therefore it will not be wondered at 
that Kitty’s silence began to excite suspicion and remark in 
Garrowbuie. 

‘How many cows has Ryan?’ asked Mrs. Kerr, the owner of 
the shop in Tamney, of Widow Carland, not long after the arrival 
of this dangerous neighbour. 

‘Just ane—a wee brown Moiley that grazes wi’ Joseph 
Wallace’s,’ 

‘That beats all,’ replied the shopkeeper; ‘she brings me a big 
basket full o’ half-pounds o’ butter twice a week: where does she 
get it?’ 

Nobody could answer this question satisfactorily, but a com- 
bination was entered into by the dwellers on Garrowbuie thereupon. 

_ The doors were shut at’ churning-time, and no more coals were 
given out. 

But panic reigned throughout the townland. The different 
herdboys had seen on three occasions a large hare run in and out 
among the cows, backwards and forwards, under and around them, 
and on trying to hit her with stones they had suddenly lost sight 
of her. 

‘Ye maun charge the gun wi’ a saxpence or a threepenny bit,’ 
said the old people, ‘an’ then ye’ll have her safe; it’s only silver 
can kill thae witch hares.’ 

While the talk of the people was at its height, one of the 
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young Carlands came in from the grazing-ground one evening, 
declaring that he had seen the hare make off to the ditch behind 
Ryan’s cottage, and creep into a hole in the wall of his house. 
Meanwhile May-day approached. It is well known that all 
witches and warlocks make a compact with Satan on that day to 
last throughout the year: certain ceremonies have to be gone. 
through which give them power over their neighbours’ cows. 
_ Kitty Ryan was up betimes; not even her husband was to 
know what took her out into the balmy May air so early: her 
errand was not one to be confided to any mortal ear. - 
Providing herself with a rope fabricated out of hairs stolen 
from the cows’ tails, on every inch of. which her fingers had tied a 
knot, she ran swiftly along the mearing, or boundary between 
Henderson’s and Wallace’s grazing-fields, dragging her rope over 
the grass wet with May dew, and chanting in a low tone the words : 


From a’ the reeks that I see, 
Milk an’ butter, come to me. 


No smoke rose from Mrs. Carland’s chimney, to be sure, but 
from Wallace’s and Henderson’s the thin blue drifts floated against 
a background of beech and sycamore plantation, which was covered 
by a delicate mantle of tenderest grees The cottier chimneys 
also gave forth their smoke. 

The dangerous hour was over, and Mrs. Carland lit her fire, 
and with hungry children sat down to her long-delayed breakfast. 

‘Gie us a threepenny bit, mother, an’ Joseph Wallace ’ill shoot 
thon hare the next time we see her,’ said little Jack. 

While he was speaking, Joseph Wallace entered the house and 
sat down silently. He looked grave, and was very pale. 

‘Save us, Joe, man!’ cried Mrs, Carland, ‘ what is it ails ye?’ 

‘I’m all through other, Nancy,’ replied the farmer faintly ; ‘I 
gie you my word you might knock me down wi’ a straw.’ 

‘ What is it?’ said the widow, trembling. 

‘I was out bye early,’ began Wallace, ‘an’ as I was crossing 
owre the wee brig acrass the burn between Frank Henderson’s 
meadow an’ we’er ain home park, I seen Kitty Ryan standing in 
the burn, an’ a rope in her hand trailing on the water, an’ spouts 
o’ water was rising up like clouds over her.’ 

* Save us!’ from Mrs. Carland and her eldest son. 

‘ Ay, Nancy, it’s nae lie I’m telling you. I seen her as plain . 
as Isee you now. It was gey an’ like the rope I picked up last 
Hallowe'en in the Fairy Glen.’ 

'  €©What was that, Joseph, dear? for I never heered tell o’t.’ 

‘Mother an’ me kept it quiet, Nancy,’ replied the farmer, 
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wrinkling his long, hard visage into a hundred lines. ‘I was 
riding home frae Kindrum afther the moon was up, an’ I seen a 
black thing lying on the grass at the side o’ the road. I got 
down an’ lifted it, an’ brung it home before me on the horse. It 
was a hair rope wi’ a knot on ilka inch o’t, an’ I just threw it 
down in the corner o’ the house.’ 

‘Weel, Joe?’ from his breathless auditress. 

‘Weel, Nancy, my mother was churning the next morning, 
an’ she called out that the churn was beginning to leak, so I took 
the rope because it lay handy, an’ sweeled it round the churn till 
I could get the cooper. The staff wad hardly move, an’ the butter 
kept coming—meskins an’ meskins—more nor I ever seen on a 
Christian’s churn before.’ 

‘ “ Tak’ thon rope back, an’ leave it where you got it, Joe,” says 
mother, “ for it’s no canny,” says she; so I took her bidding, an’ 
the next time she churned we'd we’er usual quantity o’ butter, 
which was 7 small at that time. Now, Nancy, maybe that was 
Kitty’s rope.’ 

* God be between us an’ her!’ ejaculated Mrs. Carland piously. 

‘But I hanna’ finished my story yet,’ continued the farmer. 
‘When I seen Kitty at her pranks this May ee I called out 
loud for her to hear— 


, . From a’ the reeks that I see, 
Milk an’ butter, come to me ; 


an’ before the words was well out o’ my mouth, I was all 
spattered over wi’ milk. There, you may see the stains o’t yet 
on my coat.’ 

This marvellous recital filled the whole party with intense dis- 
may. That Wallace had real cause for his terror was soon shown, 
for from that day forth his cows became worthless. He churned 
and churned, and nothing but froth appeared. 

His old mother, who had worked zealously for him all his life, 
became very ill with vexation, and was laid upon what seemed her 
deathbed. 

Summer waned. Garrowbuie had been green with flax and 
corn, and then golden with ripened grain, and the stooks were 
carried home, and comfortable stackyards clustered round the 
farm-houses. Great flocks of geese and turkeys fattened on the 
stubble fields, and the brown leaves dropped off the beech and syca- 
more plantation. 

The hare had not been shot with a silver bit, but still ran in 
and out among Joe Wallace’s cows, and was still seen to make her 
way to the hole in the wall of Ryan’s house, 
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Kitty still sold great quantities of butter in Tamney and 
Milford, and her neighbours now and then complained of scanty 
churnings: the affair caused more than a nine days’ wonder. 

Various pieces of advice were given to Joseph Wallace, who 
was apparently pursued by the witch’s unflagging enmity. His 
Roman Catholic neighbours advised him to apply to the priest, and 
the Protestants exhorted him to visit a wise man reputed to pos- 
sess a charm capable of curing elf-shot cattle. 

Joe hearkened to these last, and at length repaired to the wise 
man’s dwelling. The interview was private, but he returned 
hopeful. 

He was to churn next morning, and his mother, from her bed in 
the corner of the kitchen, saw him make unusual preparations. 

He brought the chair near a roaring fire, wherein he placed the 
coulter of the plough; he next locked the door and fastened the 
window-shutters, so that no chink or crevice was left open, and 
then he hegan to churn with might and main. 

‘Why do you put the coulter in the fire, Joe?’ asked the old 
woman. 

‘ Because that’ll bring the one that did the mischief crying to 
the door,’ replied her son grimly ; ‘ she’ll burn as the coulter heats 
in the fire.’ 

So saying, he took off his coat, and churned more vigorously 
than ever, the perspiration standing in beads upon his long face, 
and his lips compressed to an expression of severe earnestness. 
For was he not acting a patriotic part in ridding Garrowbuie of 
the witch? Would not all the inhabitants of the townland have 
cause to thank him for that morning’s work ? 

So the butter came in immense quantities, reminding him of 
the day he tied the hair-rope round the churn. 

Presently the iron coulter in the fire began to glow, and there 
came hurried footsteps to the door, and some one lifted the latch, 
trying to get in. ‘I want the loan o’ a coal: my fire’s out,’ said a 
voice, which the mother and son recognised dexpite its trembling. 

No reply. 

‘ Be pleased to let me in,’ pleaded the voice, waxing more and 
more agitated. 

Still no notice of the supplicant, and the farmer churned on 
industriously. 

Again came the cry, ‘Open the door, Joseph Wallace, for the 
love o’ God!’ 

This time the entreaty sounded like a shriek of agony. 

‘Na, Kitty Ryan, you'll no’ get in here,’ said the farmer sternly. 
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‘My heart’s roasting! If you felt the burning pain I feel!’ 
screamed Kitty, shaking the door with all her remaining strength. 

*Let her in, Joe, dear, said the old woman from her bed; 
 she’ll die at the door. For God’s sake, let her in, or-I’ll hae to 
creep out an’ do’t mysel’,’ 

‘I’m dying—you'll be too late,’ moaned the witch, now very 
feebly. 

‘Dinna leave her death on yer sowl, though she is a witch,’ 
entreated the mother; and Joe, very unwillingly, gave heed to 
her prayer and unlocked the door. 

Thereupon Kitty staggered in, her features drawn with pain, 
every limb trembling, and her hands pressed convulsively upon her 
heart. 

She glanced shudderingly at the red-hot coulter, and motioned 
that it should be taken out of the fire. This was done, and while 
it lay cooling on the clay floor Wallace forced her to confess her 
evil deeds—a full confession—and, bringing out the Bible, obliged 
her to swear upon it that never again would she molest her 
neighbours at Garrowbuie—never more practise the art of witch- 
craft. 

She kept her oath. The young Carlands ceased to see the fat 
hare among the cows, and the housewives no longer complained of 
empty milkpails or of bad churnings. Her own gains waxed 
small: instead of baskets filled with butter, she merely carried to 
Mrs. Kerr each week a small quantity, such as her single cow 
. might naturally be supposed to supply. 

The terror with which she had inspired her neighbours, how- 
ever, long remained, and a little gain continued to accrue to her 
therefrom; for when her cow was near the calving, and milk 
consequently very scarce in her cabin, one and another of the 
dwellers on Garrowbuie might have been seen carrying her a small 
tin of cream for her tea, or a tiny print of butter. 

If asked by a stranger why they did so, the answer was always 
the same, ‘ It’s best to be friendly wi’ Kitty Ryan.’ 

So her uncanny reputation remained to her. Joseph Wallace 
and the wise man, clever though they thought themselves, had not 
bereft her of all. 
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An Automatic: Enigma. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. | 
Ir was a time-honoured custom of the Mallenville:-population to 
assemble at the village post-office every afternoon (exceptSundays) 
between four and five: o’clock;.and there, while waiting--for- the 
mail to be made up, to. indulge in social conversation.. This 
post-office was but one phase, so to say, of Mr. Samuel Cooper's 
large grocery-shop, on the corner of the main street. Mr. Cooper, 
on receiving his appointment in due course after the presidential 
election, had caused a large, handsome ease,:made of . polished 
woods and fronted with glass, to be erected on ‘one of-his counters ; 
behind this the mail was sorted and the letters popped deftly into 
their proper pigeon-holes, where the expectant owners could. see 
them through the glass, and speculate as' to whom they were from. 
When all were distributed the little door at the centre was opened 
and the letters delivered through it to the people. Persons who 
have always been waited on by postmen at their own houses can 
never know how much sociable enjoyment and pleasurable suspense 
their unacquaintance with this Mullenville custom has lost them. 
The sight of letters and newspapers popping into boxes seemed ta 
assist ideas in popping into heads and words in popping out. At 
no time, certainly, were the inhabitants of Mullenville more gay, 
talkative, and good-humoured than at afternoon mail-time in Mr. 
Cooper’s shop ; and as for the lovers—miserable indeed would have 
been their predicament had the Mullenville post-office happened 
not to exist. 

On the sixth day of August, 1873—for in matters of this im- 
portance it is desirable to be accurate about dates—the usual 
genial assemblage was buzzing within the post-office walls. It was 
nearly five o'clock; the mail was well-nigh assorted. Now the 
little delivery door was thrown open with a sharp click-clack, and 
up surged the people, breaking wavelike in front of it, and thence 
flowing off in a lengthened stream to the shop entrance, when 
those who emerged first grouped themselves upon the steps and 
sidewalk and watched the egress of those who came after them. 
Amongst the former was noticeable the figure of an elegantly- 
attired, aristocratic young fellow, with a countenance handsome 
and enterprising, and easy and confident bearing. It was young 
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Ned Holland, from the University, who, having been detected in 
some tremendous joke upon the ‘ Faculty,’ had been sent up here 
to rusticate.... He was a talented, audacious young gentleman, one 
of thoge rare characters who are popular with both men and women. 
There was a g00d deal of the romantic in his composition, combined 
with that impetuosity of. feeling and fertility of invention which 
are generally pleasing to the softer sex, and to the sterner 
likewise-——unless there should happen to be a question of jealousy 
involved. And just here it is proper to state that Asa Cooper, the 
postmaster’s only son, and the heir of his large business and con- 
siderable sqvings, was bitterly jealous of Mr. Ned Holland. Nor 
was his jealousy unfounded. 

_ Pretty, naive, charming Nellie ‘Swansdowne came out of the 
post-office door just as the clock struck five, and long-legged, 
red-faced, awkward Asa. Cooper appeared there at her side. He 
was, paying her compliments fragrant, with the. perfume of bad 
tobacco and pomade, and as they descended the steps he crooked 
his elbow at her, and affably bade her ‘hook on toit!? _ 

Nobody could agree, in discussing the episode , afterwards, 
exactly how it was done, but everybody did agree that nothing 
could have been quicker, neater, completer. Some one had stepped 
suddenly forth from the crowd on the sidewalk ;, a stern, decided 
voice had said, ‘ Stand aside, sir!’ a gentle, caressing murmur had 
added, ‘ Allow me, Miss Swansdowne!’ and lo! there stood Asa, 
rebuffed, forlorn, his face purple with a medley of malignant 
passions, while yonder,,moving away arm in arm, a picture of 
clinging trust on one side and loving guardianship on the other, 
were: to be séen the well-matched figures of Ned Holland and 
Nellie Swansdowne. That was the amount of it. _ 

Everybody. chuckled and felt pleased, and, Asa. the discomfited 
found’ ‘no.sympathy anywhere. He had never been a favourite of 
the younger generation of Mullenville, although, owing to his 
sound finangial prospects, he was treated with some deference by 
such of the elders 43 had marriageable daughters on hand. On the 
present .occasion, however, he was universally laughed at, and the 
gallant. young gentleman from the College was the hero of the hour. 
- The reader’s imagination will spare him the trouble of being 
told what events had, led up to, this incident—how during the 
month,of Ned. Holland’s sojourn in Mullenville, his manly grace 
and Nellie’s maidenly charm had proved mutually and irrevistibly 
attractive; or how, the day before the exploit we have witnessed, 
the. loying .explanation had taken place, and Asa Cooper’s final 
overthrow been agreed, ‘upon. It is needless to enter into. these 
particulars; what follows is of greater moment. 
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II. 


A WALK of more than half a mile lay between the lovers and 
the vine-clad farmhouse in which Nellie lived. It was an ideal 
lovers’ walk, winding always, with lush meadows and a brook on 
the right hand, and an undulating hill on the left; the road 
everywhere overshadowed by tall elm and butternut trees. But 
had it been never so unpicturesque, the sunshine in the young 
people’s hearts would have supplied all deficiencies. Yet, alas! 
for the folly of human beings, their own wanton enemies. It was 
on this selfsame solitary road, gilded by the setting sun and sha- 
dowed by the trees, that these two fortune-favoured, romantic 
young idiots must needs involve themselves in a lovers’ quarrel, 
brought on by absolutely nothing whatever, and yet maintained 
with as much determination as though the life and honour of each 
of them had hung upon the issue. Let the shade of the discarded 
Asa rejoice! It happened precisely thus :— 

Nep Houanp (as they turn the corner of the main street and 

. strike into their homeward road). What was poor Asa saying to 
you, Nellie, when I interfered ? 

Neiiz Swanspowne (gathering up her skirts deftly with one 
hand, while she holds unnecessarily fast to Ned’s arm with the 
other). Oh, I don’t know! Some of his bosh, I suppose. I’m 
sure J didn’t listen to him! 

Nep (smiling self-complacently). You used to listen to him a 
good deal, though, before I came on the scene ? 

NELLIE (turning up her distracting nose the least mite in the 
world). Well, for the matter of that, I’ve listened to plenty of 
bosh, both before you came—and since. 

Nep (hypocritically tragic). Oh, Nellie! do you really believe 
that all I have said to you during these few heavenly weeks has 
been—bosh ? 

Neue (giving his arm a tiny remorseful squeeze). Not 
quite so bad as that, Ned; I was only making fun. 

Nep (tyrannically following up his advantage, bending 
towards her confidentially). You do care for me—don’t you, 
dear ? 

NELLIE (looking down, and excessively lovely ; then up, and 
blushing). Well, I should think you might know by this. Ah! 
Ned—oh ! right in the street, and everybody looking! Aren’t you 
ashamed ? 

Nep (insufferably exultant at having doneit). Oh, so awfully 
ashamed! There was nobody looking, though, you sweet little 
goose | 
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(Here follows a pretty long silence, both walking along with 
their eyes on the ground, not only arm im arm but hand in hand 
likewise, and their hearts feeling so tender as to be almost 
painful.) 

Nxp (slaying the slain again). How did you ever come to 
like Asa Cooper, Nellie? What was the fascination ? 

NELLIE (reproachfully). Why, Ned! you know there wasn’t 
any. I always detested the great red-faced creature; but you 
know he’s rich, and papa owes Mr. Cooper a lot of money, and so 
—well, you know how it was. 

Nep (with confidence). But your papa will be glad to have us 
married, won’t he ? ; 

Newz (hesitating). Well—papa will, of course; but I’m 
afraid old Mr. Cooper will be angry and come down on poor papa 
for the debt. That’s all I fear. 

Nep (smiling reassuringly). Oh, my dear, you may rely on 
me to manage all that! 

NELLIE (tmpulsively). I always do rely on you, dear .. . 

(Jt was more excusable this time; they were in the shadow of 
a great butternut tree, and the coast was clear. But she blushed 
as rosily as before, and gave him a little cuff on the ear.) 

Nzp (who wants more). What is it about me that you most 
like, Nellie ? 

NELLIE (who thinks he may have had too much, and wishes 
to keep him within bounds). Your nose, I think. It’s the part 
of you one sees first. 

Nep (whose rather large nose is his one weak point). 1 
wouldn’t make personal remarks if I were you, my dear. It isn’t 
well-bred. ; 

NeE.uiz (who, being a country girl, is particularly sensitive 
about good breeding). Much obliged to you for telling me, I’m 
sure! I'll try net to shock your taste in future. 

Nev (with «a dignifiedly aggrieved air). It’s my feelings 
rather than my taste 

NELLIE (interrupting him with an unreal, satiric laugh). 
Your feelings! really! Come, Ned, you mustn’t talk about 
your feelings to me! Whatever else I don’t know, I do know 
you! 

Nexp (as if hearing for the first time an interesting bit of 
news). Indeed? Well, l’m glad you do know something! 

NELuE (coldly, dropping his arm). I’m not proud of the know- 
ledge. It doesn’t amount to much, and it was a bore learning. 

Nep (politely—very unhappy). I’m afraid I’m detaining you 
too long from the society of Mr. Asa Cooper. 
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Newim (smiling—utterly miserable). Poor Asa}. He. isa 
human creature, at any rate—not a machine] |... 

Nep (savage at this concession to his rival—his uoies an 
ling). DolI understand you to insinuate that I am a machine, 
Miss Swansdowne ? 

NELLIE (with hysteric laughter). Is, it possible you, didn't 
know that, Mr. Holland? You always reminded me of a clock, stuck 
up to be looked at,—wound up to go, and always doing oyer . the 
same things—thinking yourself so clever, so accomplished, .¢d 
knowing, and everybody else so vulgar, so stupid, so commonplace. 
—Oh! you needn’t speak; one can always tell what. a clogk is 
going to say by looking at its face. But really, now, Mz. Holland, 
if you wouldn’t pretend to be a man, you might be quite interesting 
—as a machine! 

Nzp (overwhelmed at this unprecedented. outburst from 
gentle Nellie Swansdowne). Why, Nellie! what..doeg all this 
mean? Are you angry? Have you forgotten that I, must go 
away to-morrow? and is this to be our parting? But 
youre in a passion now (a sensible observation to make at 
this juncture!) Wait a minute, and think what you are doing. 
(With a burst of tenderness.) Oh, Nellie, you know I love 
you | 

NELLIE (not only very angry, but oppressed by a dread lest 
she should give in and cry). Youlove me! Id as lief be loved 
by a——. 

Nep (losing his temper and his last chance). For the last 

~time, Miss Swansdowne—do you mean to marry me? . 

NELLIE (with. passionate resentiment—eatch her marrying 
anyone who calls her ‘ Miss Swansdowne’). I'd sooner marry an 
ow——an——(not quite certain of the word) an owtomatom ! 

Nep (staggered, but still game). Very well! Thanke! os 
bye! I trust your wish may be gratified } ! 


And with that they parted. Each . hoped the other would 
relent ; both hoped in vain. Ned went. tragically. home,.. packed 
his valise, settled his bills, and took the evening ' express to .New 
York, praying that a collision might occur on the way. , Nellie 
rushed to her chamber, locked herself in, and prepared to die before 
morning. But no collision occurred; and Nellie appeared. alive 
at the breakfast table the next day. Such is the way .of. the 
world. 

One word more in this connection. It is an ugly word te say, 
but it must be said. Asa Cooper, having satisfied himself:of the 
actual and permanent disappearance of Mr. Ned Holland, beganto 
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renew his. attentions to: the forlorn damsel. ‘He walked home 
with her in the afternoons; he called.on -her in: the evenings; he 
sent her bouquets and sugarplums; and Nellie—O Frailty.! thy 
name still continues to be Woman!—Nellie did not repel his 
adyeioe with disdain. 


III. 


. “By. one of’those odd coincidences which do sometimes occur, in 
spite of. common sense, science, and the nineteenth century, it was 
on the. forty-severith day after the quarrel and parting between 
Nellie and Ned, that the famous Dutch Automaton visited Mullen- 
ville, and pave that single exhibition which will never be forgotten 
80: long as Mullenville continues to hold her: Place among the 
Villages ‘of the world. : 

: No-one who has resided within a thousand miles of Mullenville, 
or has subscribed to that widely-circulated journal, the ‘ Mullen- 
ville Repository,’ needs to be reminded of the extraordinary occur- 
rences of the night of September 22, 1873. But, for the benefit of 
such as resided in Europe at that date, or were unborn, a some- 
what detailed reference to the affair must be made. 

. About seven o’clock on the morning of September 15, Muilen- 
ville awoke to a sense of placards. Placards were posted up 
everywhere—on barns, on gate-posts, on board-fences, on the white- 
washed exterior of the hotel stables, and one fiery old fellow on the 
very door of the meeting-house. Every placard bore the announce- 
ment, in letters of all sizes up to a foot in height, that an astound<- 
ing curiosity would be exhibited in the Town Hall on the evening 
of September 22. ' This curiosity was neither more nor less’ than 
an automaton, made to represent a man, life-size, and constructed 
with. euch ‘surpassing ingenuity by the distinguished professor of 
philosophical and practical mechanics at the University of Utrecht 
in Holland; that it was next to impcssible to detect where life 
ended and mechanism began. In fact, a number of testimonials 
were quoted from eminent individuals living out West, professing 
to be well acquainted with mankind .and profoundly versed in the 
arcana’'of human nature, who nevertheless had’ been completely 
mystified by the marvellous accuracy wherewith the automaton 
counterfeited réal life. Some persons went so far as to declare in 
all seriousness that it was not an automaton at all, but the devil! 
Aid surely, were half the:wonders ascribed to'it true, one might 
be:justified in suspecting necromancy. ‘Not only could the thing 
walk; move its arm’, turn.and nod its head, roll its eyes and twiddle 
itethambs': but it could talk, sing, whistle, laugh, and (if report 
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could be trusted) read and write into the bargain: There was 
really something appalling in the idea. 

It will readily be understood that the anticipations aroused in 
the Mullenvillanous breast were vivid and anxious. Nothing was 
talked of, day and night, but the famous Dutch Automaton. As 
the appointed day drew near, people gathered together from miles 
around ; the hotel was filled from cellar to ridgepole; three-fourths 
of the private dwellings in town were transformed into boarding- 
houses; while quite a little army of enthusiasts actually pitched 
tents and camped out in Cooper’s meadows, on the other side of 
the milldam. Mr. Cooper, it may be mentioned, was chairman of 
the committee appointed to organise the entertainment, and so 
energetic was he as to leave no doubt as to its being a grand success. 
He even hired a couple of dozen carpenters from the nearest city 
(which was fifty miles distant) to come and work in relays on an 
enormous scaffolding constructed on opposite sides of the Town 
Hall, and intended to afford those who could not find room inside 
an opportunity of looking in through the windows. 

On September 21 Asa Cooper went to make his evening call on 
Nellie Swansdowne. Of course the first subject introduced was 
the Dutch Automaton. Nellie, however, seemed rather shy of the 
topic, and did not respond very readily to Asa’s boisterous enthu- 
siasm. To listen to that young gentleman’s descriptions and 
eulogies, one would have supposed that the Automaton must have 
been his foster-brother at the least. Unmindful of Nellie’s 
abstraction and restlessness, he dilated on its life-like attributes 
and mysterious construction at inexhaustible length, and finally 
produced an order for the two best seats in the hall, which, as 
being the son of the chairman, he had been able to secure for 
Nellie and himself. Would she go with him the next night ? 

Nellie hesitated over the proposal for some time, and suggested 
all manner of objections, which Asa combated with all a lover's 
earnestness. The real cause of her reluctance she omitted to state ; 
it seems to have been an indisposition, amounting almost to a 
superstitious dread, to trust herself within the sphere of the mys- 
terious piece of mechanism which had so singularly entered into the 
last conversation which she and Ned had had together. As she sat 
in the evening light by the window, and gazed out upon the dark- 
ening vista of the road along which he and she had walked toge- 
ther, and where they had said farewell for ever, there was a sad and 
distant expression in her eyes, as though the vision of some one 
loved and lost yet lingered before them. At length, however, she 
roused herself from her gloomy reverie, forced a flow of spirits, 
laughed and chatted with artificial gaiety, and finally made Asa 
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happy by consenting to accompany him to the exhibition. He 
went home with an exulting heart, as well he might; but Nellie 
had a fearful dream that night: she thought she was standing up 
to be married to a tall figure, draped from head to foot in a dark 
mantle. Just as she was wondering whether it were Asa Cooper 
or Ned Holland, the mantle fell off, and behold! there stood the 
old family clock with its cracked face and antique mahogany case. 
As she stared at it in dismay it struck the hour of seven, but 
the strokes sounded in her ears like hard metallic words, whose 
purport was, ‘I[— trust—your —wish— may — be—gratified ! ’ 
With that it toppled over upon her, as if to crush her; but then 
she awoke, all in a tremble,and became aware that it was seven in 
the morning and breakfast time. 


IV. 


Eventna had come. An expectant crowd at the railway 
station had witnessed the arrival of the train containing the famous 
Dutch Automaton. The train came in with a long-drawn shriek, 
as of a soul in despair; and after its wondrous freight had been 
disembarked, it rattled away again with an infernal cachinnation 
as though some unholy joke were in the wind. Meanwhile, under 
direction of the manager (a remarkable personage, with long black . 
hair falling over his shoulders, and a copious black beard), a large — 
box or case, resembling in appearance a cross between a coffin and 
a meat-safe, was carefully lifted into the express-waggon. The on- 
lookers whispered to one another that it held the wondrous mechan- 
ism of the Automaton. The sensation created was profound, and not 
unmixed with fear. Men gathered in little groups as if for mutual 
protection, whispering apprehensively to one another, and casting 
strange glances over their shoulders into those dark recesses of 
the station which were unillumined by the lurid gleam of the 
lanterns. But when the rattle of the express-waggon had died 
away in. the distance, a fresher air seemed to blow around; the 
whispers became voices, and at last’ some of the bolder spirits 
went so far as to laugh and crack jokes—almost scaring themselves 
again by their own audacity. 

Eight o’clock. Every seat was filled; all the standing room 
was jammed to suffocation; the staircase and the outside flight of 
steps were packed; the scaffolding which the enterprise of Mr. 
Cooper had caused to be erected groaned beneath the swarms of 
human beings, at a dollar a head, which clustered over it. Every 
tree which grew within a hundred yards of the hall had heen hired 
by speculators, who charged half a dollar for the upper branches, 
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a quarter of a dollar for the lower ones, and ten cents for a cling to 
the trunk; and every one of those speculators made a fortune. 
In short, no such ‘house’ had ever been seen or heard of either in 
Mullenville or elsewhere; and if the manager of the Automaton 
received, as it was affirmed he did, ten per cent. on the proceeds, 
it was enough to have paid poor Mr. Brune orues cette ig Mr. 
Cooper five times over. _ 

Within the hall, a black curtain was atvetaliea across s the alate: 
which was raised, about five feet above the level of the floor. In 
front of this curtain, by way of: orchestra, sat David. Clank, the 
village gaol-keeper, with his violin under his chin.. In a‘private 
stall, nearly opposite him, was Asa Cooper, with Nellie Swansdowne 
beside him; the former loquacious, smiling, and pomaded ;. the 
latter pale, silent, and nervous. 

A bell sounded. The manager stepped before the curtain, and 
made a dignified obeisance to the assembly. He stroked his 
beard, passed his fingers through his long hair, and said: that ‘this 
was the proudest moment of his life. He affirmed’ that this “was 
the first American audience before which the Automaton :Kad’ been 
exhibited ; and he would even go so far as to say that the eminent 
professor in the University of Utrecht in Holland had manufactured 
it specially with an eye to its appearance here to-night. He would 
venture to add that the expectations aroused by the placards would 
be more than satisfied. The Automaton was certain to outdo 
itself in the presence of so much worth and wisdom, so much 
youth and beauty, as were gathered together in that hall—and 
outside of it. At the words ‘ youth and beauty’ his eye fell upon 
the upturned and bewildered face of Nellie Swansdowne. He 
smiled, bowed again, stroked his beard, and vanished. ~ 

An interval elapsed, and then the bell sounded once more. 
David Clank laid down his violin, walked to the corner of the stage, 
aud pulled a string. The curtain flew back and revealed a large 
box, standing on end, in shape something between a coffin and a 
meat-safe. Amidst a death-like stillness a narrow door in the 
front of this box opened, and out stepped, with an air of jaunty 
assurance, with light flaxen hair and whiskers, with a suit of 
clothes in the latest fashion, with an eye-glass, a switch-cane, and 
patent leather boots—out stepped, with a bow and a smirk, just as 
any human being might have done, only with infinitely more grace 
and ease—out stepped the miraculous, the mysterious, the ‘super- 
natural, the incomparable Automaton ! And the whole vast audience 
in the hall, as well as the innumerable multitude without, having 
held their breath uninterruptedly for a week, now let it out'in one 
prolonged, simultaneous, and mighty ‘‘Ah-h-h-h-h]’ “Their. sis 
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pense was at an end, and the greatest wonder of the world was 
before their eyes. 

It was all true; nay, half the truth had not been said about it. 
That Dutch Automaton, as Asa observed, sotto voce, to Nellie, did 
beat all nature. It seemed absolutely endowed with human intel- 
ligence; indeed, the opinion was generally held that no merely 
human intelligence could compete with it. Why, it ogled the 
women! it cracked jokes with the men! it danced a hornpipe! it 
whistled ‘ Yankee Doodle’! The audience became excited—wild 
—frantic! Their frenzy rose to madness, yet seemed utterly in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the occasion. The Dutch Automaton 
was not an automaton at all—it was a demigod! Hurrah! 
Huzza! Hi! 

And how did the demigod impress Nellie Swansdowne? When 
first the door of the box opened, and that marvellous piece of me- 
chanism stepped forth and walked down to the footlights, she gave 
a little shriek, and half started from her seat. Recovering herself, 
with a nervous laugh, she looked around to see whether anyone had 
observed her. Fortunately, everyone was intent upon the stage. 
She turned her eyes again towards the Automaton, and as she 
looked her gaze became more absorbed, until she seemed to live 
only in the eyes. The expression of wonder on her lovely face 
deepened into amazement, which merged into incredulity, which 
gave way to mystification, which intensified into fear. Her sweet 
lips parted, her breath came in fits and starts. During all the time 
the Automaton was in sight she uttered not a single word. Un- 
questionably, no person in the audience was more affected by that 
evening’s entertainment than was Nellie Swansdowne. 

At length the end came. The Automaton, in a few well-chosen 
words, took leave of the audience, at the same time expressing the 
hope of meeting them soon again—if not all, at least some of them. 
It was said afterwards that a peculiar twinkle was observable in 
its left eye as it made this addition. The machine then retired up 
the stage, keeping its face towards the spectators, and bowing to 
the right and the left. On reaching the door of its box, it paused, 
took a nosegay from its button-hole, and tossed it over the foot- 
lights. A hundred hands were outstretched to grasp it, but it fell 
right into Nellie Swansdowne’s lap. She caught it up, and several 
pairs of jealous feminine eyes in the vicinity saw—or fancied they 
saw—her detach from it a fold of white paper, which she slipped 
into her bosom. The Automaton nodded and smiled at her, then 
vanished into its box, the curtain was drawn into place again, and 
the exhibition was over. 

The audience, exhausted by its emotions, remained seated for 
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several moments, trying to realise the fact that this wonder had 
actually been present before their eyes. But when the attendante 
began to turn out the lights, the people rose, whispering and mur- 
muring among themselves, and began crowding out of the hall. 
And now a kind of awe fell upon them—a reluctance to look over 
their shoulders—an unreasoning impulse to get out to the open 
air as quickly as possible. They looked askance at one another, as 
though under an apprehension lest that supernatural piece of Dutch 
clockwork might suddenly appear at their elbows. The multitude 
outside, who had pressed to the entrance, curious to see the faces of 
those who had been under the same roof with the Automaton, shrank 
back alarmed at sight of their pale and panic-stricken appearance. 
One and all hurried homewards as fast as their legs could carry 
them, and in an incredibly short space of time not a soul was left 
in the streets. 


V. 


Awon@ the last to leave the hall were Asa Cooper and Nellie 
Swansdowne. A melancholy interest attaches to this final ap- 
pearance of theirs together in the world. They were seen to walk 
away in the direction of Nellie’s home ; but when they had passed 
beyond the light of the gas-lamps which burned dimly over the 
iron gate of the wall, darkness swallowed them up, and there were 
none to tell what happened to them afterwards. It was a warm, 
cloudy night, and heavy drops of rain fell intermittently: the air 
was close and oppressive, and distant echoes of thunder moaned in 
the air. Nellie Swansdowne, the pretty, the sweet, the lovable, 
was never seen at Mullenville again. 

Asa Cooper, however, was picked up the next day on the high 
road to Boston, several miles away. He was in a condition of 
utter physical exhaustion ; his clothes were covered with dirt, and 
his right eye was terribly swollen and discoloured. But worse than 
all, his mind was found to have fallen into a state of hopeless im- 
becility. When questioned as to what had occurred to him after 
leaving the hall, he could only maunder about a phantom carriage, 
drawn by black horses, which had come thundering along the road 
after Nellie and himself, while they were still a quarter of a mile or 
more from the former's home. Out of this carriage, he affirmed, 
had sprung a goblin which, from its figure, height, and bearing, he 
had no difficulty in identifying with the famous Dutch Automaton, 
although the flaxen hair and whiskers had been cut off. The goblin 
had taken advantage of his temporary consternation to prostrate 
him by a left-hander on the eye; it had then seized Nellie (who, 
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either from terror or from some other cause, had been tunable to utter 
so much as a single scream) round the waist, and had leaped with her 
into the phantom coach, which had immediately disappeared into 
the night with a rumble like an earthquake. Asa, on recovering 
his feet, had set off in pursuit ; but after running a long distance 
he had dropped from fatigue, and had lain where he fell until the 
next day. Such was his story, as nearly as it could be pieced to- 
gether from his incoherent mutterings and ravings. The good 
people of Mullenville, with that clear common sense which has al- 
ways characterised them, paid no further heed to the unfortunate 
imbecile’s disclosures than to make them a warrant for his im- 
mediate committal to the town asylum for persons of unsound mind. 
Thither was he accordingly conveyed; but his infirmity turning 
out to be harmless, he was ultimately allowed to return to the 
bosom of his family. There he may still be found; and, todo him 
justice, he seems no more idiotic than he always was, save on the 
one subject of the night of September 22, 1873. 

Not the least peculiar feature of this mysterious affair is the 
fact that, from that day to this, no one either heard of or saw the 
famous Dutch Automaton. The only trace left of it was the large 
box, which remained standing on the stage behind the black 
curtain. A committee, of which Mr. Cooper was chairman, was 
organised to sit upon this box; which, not without many mis- 
givings, they did : and arrived at the conclusion that it ought to 
be opened. David Clank, as being the man in Maullenville who 
seemed to stand least in awe of it, was appointed to this momentous 
duty; the committee standing by, armed with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun and a hymn-book. The box was found to contain nothing 
more terrible than a couple of wigs, with beards to match; one 
being jet-black, the other of a light flaxen tint. These relics were 
locked up in the Court House; and then the committee, having 
voted that their proceedings should be printed and that their 
chairman should be thanked, adjourned sine die. 

In process of time, as people’s imaginations cooled, the fame of 
the Automaton would seem to have fallen somewhat into disrepute. 
It was declared that the thing was not so very wonderful after all; 
that it had not, as a matter of fact, done half the feats it had been 
credited with; that its motions had been limited in scope and stiff 
and mechanical in character ; that a whizzing sound, as of a clock 
running down, had attended every moment; that its voice had 
been nothing. better than a croak and a squeak ; that it had never 
sung or- whistled at all; and that, as to reading or writing— 
humbug ! 

Such are the deliberate conclusions of the more intellectual 
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part of the community. But some foolish and pig-headed persons 
there are who persist in believing that there was more (or less) 
about that Automaton than the public ever suspected. They ask 
why David Clank wore so knowing an air at and after the date of 
the exhibition? They inquire who gave him that new violin? 
and what he meant by his facetious remarks about the Automaton’s 
connection with Holland? They furthermore express curiosity as 
to who paid Mr. Swansdowne’s debts? and would like to be in- 
formed why the latter took the disappearance of his beloved and 
only daughter so composedly? They even insinuate that the fold 
of paper which Nellie was seen to detach from the bouquet, con- 
tained writing, the purport whereof was to remind her of a certain 
rash wish she had once uttered, and to prepare her for that wish’s 
strange fulfilment. Moreover ... but no! let this suffice. Why 
concern ourselves with the pointless ineptitudes of visionaries ? 

I regret my inability to make this tale complete by reference 
to the fate of one who figured prominently in the earlier part of it 
—Ned Holland. Did he live to repent of that foolish fit of temper 
which separated him from a girl he truly loved and who loved him ? 
Did he, when it was too late, seek forgiveness and reconciliation, 
and did he register a vow to live unmarried for her sake? These 
are questions which I can afford the reader no help in answering. 
But Ned was a fellow of such resolution, such loyalty, and such good 
sense, that it seems improbable he would tamely submit to the 
loss of all he most prized, still less that he would seek consolation 
in forgetfulness. Nevertheless, men are men, and I should not 
‘wonder if Ned Holland were a married man. ‘But even were he 
to turn up the happy possessor of a loving wife and three lovely 
children, I should refuse to believe that his heart had ever wavered 
in its constancy to her who was once Nellie Swansdowne. 


45 


Our Acientific Observations on a Ghost. 


‘THEN nothing would convince you of the existence of ghosts, 
Harry,’ I said, ‘except seeing one.’ 

‘Not even seeing one, my dear Jim,’ said Harry. ‘ Nothing 
on earth would make me believe in them, unless I were turned 
into a ghost myself.’ 

So saying, Harry drained his glass of whisky toddy, shook out 
the last ashes from his pipe, and went off upstairs to bed. I sat 
for a while over the remnants of my cigar, and ruminated upon 
the subject of our conversation. For my own part, I was as little 
inclined to believe in ghosts as anybody ; but Harry seemed to go 
one degree beyond me in scepticism. His argument amounted in 
brief to this,—that a ghost was by definition the spirit of a dead 
man in a visible form here on earth ; but however strange might 
be the apparition which a ghost-seer thought he had observed, 
there was no evidence possible or actual to connect such apparition 
with any dead person whatsoever. It might resemble the deceased 
in face and figure, but so, said Harry, does a portrait. It might 
resemble him in voice and manner, but so does an actor or a 
mimic. It might resemble him in every possible particular, but 
even then we should only he justified in saying that it formed a 
close counterpart of the person in question, not that it was his 
ghost or spirit. In short, Harry maintained, with considerable 
show of reason, that nobody could ever have any scientific ground 
for identifying any external object, whether shadowy or material, 
with a past human existence of any sort. According to him, a 
man might conceivably see a phantom, but could not possibly 
know that he saw a ghost. 

Harry and I were two Oxford bachelors, studying at the time 
for our degree in Medicine, and with an ardent love for the 
scientific side of our future profession. Indeed, we took a greater 
interest in comparative physiology and anatomy than in physic 
proper ; and at this particular moment we were stopping in a very 
comfortable farm-house on the coast of Flintshire for our long 
vacation, with the special object of observing histologically a 
peculiar sea-side organism, the Thingumbobbum Whatumay- 
callianum, which is found so plentifully on the shores of North 
Wales, and which has been identified by Professor Haeckel with the 
larva of that famous marine ascidian from whom the Professor 
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himself and the remainder of humanity generally are supposed to 
be undoubtedly descended. We had brought with us a full com- 
plement of lancets and scalpels, chemicals and test-tubes, galvanic 
batteries and thermo-electric piles; and we were splendidly 
equipped for a thorough-going scientific campaign of the first 
water. The farm-house in which we lodged had formerly belonged 
to the county family of the Egertons: and though an Elizabethan 
manor replaced the ancient defensive building which had been 
wisely dismantled by Henry VIII., the modern farm-house into 
which it had finally degenerated still bore the name of Egerton 
Castle. The whole house had a reputation in the neighbourhood 
for being haunted by the ghost of one Algernon Egerton, who was 
beheaded under James II. for his participation, or rather his 
intention to participate, in Monmouth’s rebellion. A wretched 
portrait of the hapless Protestant hero hung upon the wall of our 
joint sitting-room, having been left behind when the family moved 
to their new seat in Cheshire, as being unworthy of a place in the 
present baronet’s splendid apartments. It was a few remarks 
upon the subject of Algernon’s ghost which had introduced the 
question of ghosts in general ; and after Harry had left the room, 
I sat for a while slowly finishing my cigar, and contemplating the 
battered features of the deceased gentleman. 

As I did so, I was somewhat startled to hear a voice at my 
side observe in a bland and graceful tone, not unmixed with 
aristocratic hauteur, ‘You have been speaking of me, I believe,— 
in fact, I have unavoidably overheard your conversation,—and I 
have decided to assume the visible form and make a few remarks 
upon what seems to me a very hasty decision on your friend’s part.’ 

I turned round at once, and saw, in the easy-chair which Harry 
had just vacated, a shadowy shape, which grew clearer and clearer 
the longer I looked at it. It was that of a man of forty, fashion- 
ably dressed in the costume of the year 1685 or thereabouts, and 
bearing a close resemblance to the faded portrait on the wall just 
opposite. But the striking point about the object was this, that 
it evidently did not consist of any ordinary material substance, as 
its outline seemed vague and wavy, like that of a photograph 
where the sitter has moved; while all the objects behind it, such 
as the back of the chair and the clock in the corner, showed through 
the filmy head and body, in the very manner which painters have 
always adopted in representing a ghost. I saw at once that what- 
ever else the object before me might be, it certainly formed a fine 
specimen of the orthodox and old-fashioned apparition. In dress, 
appearance, and every other particular, it distinctly answered to 
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what the unscientific mind would unhesitatingly have called. ~ 
ghost of Algernon Egerton. 

Here was a piece of extraordinary luck! Ina house with, ee 
trained observers, supplied with every instrument of modern  experi- 
mental research, we had lighted upon an undoubted specimen of 
the common spectre, which had so long eluded the scientific grasp. 
I was beside myself with delight. ‘Really, sir, I said, cheerfully, 
‘it is most kind of you to pay us this visit, and I’m sure my friend 
will be only too happy to hear your remarks, Of course you will 
permit me to call him ?’ 

The apparition appeared somewhat surprised at the philosophic 
manner in which I received his advances ; for ghosts are accustomed 
to find people faint away or scream with terror at their first appear- 
ance: but for my own part I regarded him merely in the light of 
a very interesting phenomenon, which required immediate obser- 
vation by two independent witnesses. . However, he smothered his 
chagrin—for I believe he was really disappointed at my cool 
deportment—and answered that he would be very glad to,see my 
friend if I wished it, though he had specially intended this visit 
for myself alone. 

I ran upstairs hastily and found Harry in his dreseing-gown, 
on the point of removing his nether garments. ‘Harry,’ I cried 
breathlessly, ‘you must come downstairs at once. Algernon 
Egerton’s ghost wants to speak to you.’ | 

Harry held up the candle and looked in my face with great 
deliberation. ‘Jim, my boy,’ he said. quietly, ¢ you’ve been shaving 
too much whisky.’ 

- ©Nota bit of it,’ I answered, angrily. ‘Come dowiistten and 
see. I swear to you positively that a Thing, the very, counterpart 
of Algernon Egerton’s picture, is sitting in your easy-chair down- 
stairs, anxious to convert you to a belief in ghosts” —_ 

It took about three minutes to induce Harry to leave his room} 
but at last, merely to satisfy himself that I was demented, ha gave 
way and accompanied me into the sitting-room. I was half afraid 
that the spectre would have taken umbrage at my long delay, and 
gone off in a huff and a blue flame: but when we reached the 
room, there he was, in propria persona, gazing at his own portrait 
—or should I rather say his counterpart ?—on the wall, with the 
utmost composure. 

‘Well, Harry,’ I said, ‘what do you call that ?’ 

Harry put up his eyeglass, peered suspiciously at the phantom, 
and answered in a mollified tone, ‘ It certainly is a most interesting 
phenomenon. It looks like a case of fluorescence; but you say 
the object can talk ?’ 
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* Decidedly,’ I answered, ‘it can talk as well as you or me. 
Allow me to introduce you to one another, gentlemen :—Mr. Henry 
Stevens, Mr. Algernon Egerton; for though you didn’t mention 
your name, Mr. Egerton, I presume from what you said that I am 
right in my conjecture.’ 

‘Quite right,’ replied the phantom, rising as it spoke, and 
making alow bow to Harry from the waist upward. ‘I suppose 
your friend is one of the Lincolnshire Stevenses, sir?’ 

‘Upon my soul,’ said Harry, ‘I haven’t the faintest conception 
where my family came from. My grandfather, who made what 
little money we have got, was a cotton-spinner at Rochdale, but 
he might have come from heaven knows where. I only know he 
was a very honest old gentleman, and he remembered me handsomely © 
in his will.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ said the apparition coldly. ‘ My family were the 
Egertons of Egerton Castle, in the county of Flint, Armigeri ; 
whose ancestor, Radulphus de Egerton, is mentioned in Domesday 
as one of the esquires of Hugh Lupus, Earl Palatine of Chester. 
Radulphus de Egerton had a son ——’ 

‘ Whose history,’ said Harry, anxious to cut short these genea- 
logical details, ‘I have read in the Annals of Flintshire, which 
lies in the next room, with the name you give as yours on the fly- 
leaf. But it seems, sir, you are anxious to converse with me on 
the subject of ghosts. As that question interests us all at present 
much more than family descent, will you kindly begin by telling 
us whether you yourself lay claim to be a ghost?’ 

* Undoubtedly I do,’ replied the phantom. 

‘The ghost of Algernon Egerton, formerly of Egerton Castle?’ 
I interposed. 

‘ Formerly and now,’ said the phantom, in correction. ‘Ihave 
long inhabited, and I still habitually inhabit, by night at least, the 
room in which we are at present seated.’ 

‘The deuce you do,’ said Harry warmly. ‘ This isa most illegal 
and unconstitutional proceeding. The house belongs to our land- 
lord, Mr. Hay: and my friend here and myself have hired it for 
the summer, sharing the expenses, and claiming the sole title to 
the use of the rooms.’ (Harry omitted to mention that he took 
the best bedroom himself and put me off with a shabby little 
closet, while we divided the rent on equal terms.) 

‘ True,’ said the spectre good-humouredly ; ‘ but you can’t eject 
a ghost, you know. You may get a writ of habeas corpus, but the 
English law doesn’t supply you with a writ of habeas animam. 
The infamous Jeffreys left me that at least. Iam sure the en- 
lightened nineteenth century wouldn’t seek to deprive me of it,’ 
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‘Well,’ said Harry, relenting, ‘provided you don’t interfere 
with the experiments, or make away with the tea and sugar, I’m 
sure I have no objection. But if you are anxious to prove to us 
the existence of ghosts, perhaps you will kindly allow us to make 
a few simple observations ?’ . 

‘With all the pleasure in death,’ answered the apparition 
courteously. ‘Such, in fact, is the very object for which I’ve 
assumed visibility.’ 

‘In that case, Harry,’ I said, ‘the correct thing will be to get 
out some paper, and draw up a running report which we may both 
attest afterwards. A few simple notes on the chemical and physical 
properties of a spectre will be an interesting novelty for the Royal 
Society, and they ought all to be jotted down in black and white 
at once.’ 

This course having been unanimously determined upon as 
strictly regular, I laid a large folio of foolscap on the writing- 
table, and the apparition proceeded to put itself in an attitude for 
careful inspection. 

‘The first point to decide,’ said I, ‘is obviously the physical 
properties of our visitor. Mr. Egerton, will you kindly allow us 
to feel your hand?’ 

* You may éry to feel it if you like,’ said the phantom quietly, 

but I doubt if you will succeed to any brilliant extent.’ As he 
spoke, he held out his arm. Harry and I endeavoured successively 
to grasp it: our fingers slipped through the faintly luminous 
object as though it were air or shadow. The phantom bowed 
forward his head; we attempted to touch it, but our hands once 
more passed unopposed across the whole face and shoulders, without 
finding any trace whatsoever of mechanical resistance. ‘ Experience 
the first,’ said Harry; ‘the apparition has no tangible material 
substratum.’ I seized the pen and jotted down the words as he 
spoke them. This was really turning out a very full-blown specimen 
of the ordinary ghost! 

‘The next question to settle,’ I said, ‘is that of gravity.— 
Harry, give me a hand out here with the weighing-machine.—Mr. 
Egerton, will you be good enough to step upon this board ?’ 

Mirabile dictu! The board remained steady as ever. Not a 
tremor of the steelyard betrayed the weight of its shadowy 
occupant. ‘Experience the second, cried Harry, in his cool, 
scientific way : ‘the apparition has the specific gravity of atmo- 
spheric air.’ I jotted down this note also, and quietly prepared 
for the next observation. 

‘ Wouldn’t it be well,’ I inquired of Harry, ‘to try the weight 
in vacuo? It is possible that, while the specific gravity in air is 
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equal to that of the atmosphere, the specific gravity in vacuo may 
be zero. The apparition—pray excuse me, Mr. Egerton, if the 
terms in which I allude to you seem disrespectful, but to call you 
a ghost would be to prejudge the point at issue—the apparition 
may have no proper weight of its own at all.’ 

‘It would be very inconvenient, though,’ said Harry, ‘to put 

the whole apparition under a bell-glass: in fact, we have none big 
enough. Besides, suppose we were to find that by exhausting the 
air we got rid of the object altogether, as is very possible, that 
would awkwardly interfere with the future prosecution of our 
researches into its nature and properties.’ 
-. ©Permit me to make a suggestion,’ interposed the phantom, 
‘if a person whom you choose to relegate to the neuter gender 
may be allowed to have a voice in so scientific a question. My 
friend, the ingenious Mr. Boyle, has lately explained to me the 
construction of his air-pump, which we saw at one of the Friday 
evenings at the Royal Institution. It seems to me that your 
object would be attained if I were to put one hand only on the 
scale under the bell-glass, and permit the air to be exhausted.’ 

‘Capital,’ said Harry: and we got the air-pump in readiness 
accordingly. The spectre then put his right hand into the scale, 
and we plumped the bell-glass on top of it. The connecting 
portion of the arm shone through the severing glass, exactly as 
though the spectre consisted merely of an immaterial light. Ina 
few minutes the air was exhausted, and the scales remained evenly 
balanced as before. 

‘This experiment,’ said Harry judicially, ‘slightly modifies 
the opinion which we formed from the preceding one. The specific 
gravity evidently amounts in itself to nothing, being as air in air, 
and as vacuum in vacuo. Jot down the result, Jim, will you?’ 

I did so faithfully, and then turning to the spectre I observed, 
‘You mentioned a Mr. Boyle, sir, just now. You allude, I suppose, 
to the father of chemistry ?’ 

‘ And uncle of the Earl of Cork,’ replied the apparition, promptly 
filling up the well-known quotation. ‘Exactly so. I knew Mr. 
Boyle ‘slightly during our lifetime, and I have known him 
intimately ever since he joined the majority.’ 

‘ May I ask, while my friend makes the necessary preparations 
for the spectrum analysis and the chemical investigation, whether 
you are in the habit of associating much with—er—well, with 
other ghosts?’ 

‘Oh yes, I see a good deal of society.’ 

‘ Contemporaries of your own, or persons of earlier and later 


dates?’ 
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‘ Dates really matter very little to us.) We may have Socrates 
and Bacon chatting in the same group. For my own part, I 
prefer modern society—I may say, the society of the latest arrivals.’ 

‘ That’s exactly why I asked,’ said I. ‘The excessively modern 
tone of your language and idioms struck me, so to speak, as a sort 
of anachronism with your Restoration costume—an anachronism 
which I fancy I have noticed in many printed accounts of gentle- 
men from your portion of the universe.’ 

‘ Your observation is quite true,’ replied the apparition. ‘We 
continue always to wear the clothes which were in fashion at the 
time of our decease ; but we pick up from new-comers the latest 
additions to the English language, and even, I may say, to the 
slang dictionary. I know many ghosts who talk familiarly of 
“awfully jolly hops,” and allude to their progenitors as “the 
governor.” Indeed, it is considered quite behind the times to 
describe a lady as “ vastly pretty,” and poor Mr. Pepys, who still 
preserves the antiquated idiom of his diary, is looked upon among 
us as a dreadfully slow old fogey.’ 

‘But why, then,’ said I, ‘do you wear your old costumes for 
ever? Why not imitate the latest fashions from Poole’s and 
Worth’s, as well as the latest cant phrase from the popular 
novels ?’ 

‘Why, my dear sir,’ answered the phantom, ‘we must have 
something to mark our original period. Besides, most people to 
whom we appear know something about costume, while very few 
know anything about changes in idiom,’/—that I must say seemed 
to me, in passing, a powerful argument indeed—‘and so we all 
preserve the dress which we habitually wore during our lifetime.’ 

‘Then,’ said Harry irreverently, looking up from his chemicals, 
‘the society in your part of the country must closely resemble a 
fancy-dress ball.’ 

‘Without the tinsel and vulgarity, we flatter ourselves,’ answered 
the phantom. 

-By this time the preparations were complete, and Harry in- 
quired whether the apparition would object to our putting out 
the lights in order to obtain definite results with the spectroscope. 
Our visitor politely replied that he was better accustomed to dark- 
ness than to the painful glare of our paraffin candles. ‘In fact,’ 
he added, ‘only the strong desire which I felt to convince you of 
our existence as ghosts could have induced me to present myself 
in so bright a room. Light is very trying to the eyes of spirits, 
and we generally take our constitutionals between eleven¥at night 
and four in the morning, stopping at home entirely during the 
moonlit half of the month.’ 
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‘ Ab, yes,’ said Harry, extinguishing the candles; ‘I’ve read, 
of course, that your authorities exactly reverse our own Oxford 
rules. You are all gated, I believe, from dawn to sunset, instead 
of from sunset to dawn, and have to run away helter-skelter at the 
first streaks of daylight, for fear of being too late for admission 
without a fine of twopence. But you will allow that your usual 
habit of showing yourselves only in the very darkest places and 
seasons naturally militates somewhat against the credibility of 
your existence. If all apparitions would only follow your sensible 
example by coming out before two scientific people in a well- 
lighted room, they would stand a much better chance of getting 
believed: though even in the present case I must allow that I 
should have felt far more confidence in your positive reality if 
you’d presented yourself in broad daylight, when Jim and I hadn’t 
punished the whisky quite aa fully as we've done this evening.’ 

When the candles were out, our apparition still retained its 
fluorescent, luminous appearance, and seemed to burn with a faint 
bluish light of its own. We projected a pencil through the 
spectroscope, and obtained, for the first time in the history of 
science, the spectrum of a spectre. The result was a startling one 
indeed. We had expected to find lines indicating the presence of 
sulphur or phosphorus: instead of that, we obtained a continuous 
band of pale luminosity, clearly pointing to the fact that the 
apparition had no known terrestrial element in its composition. 
Though we felt rather surprised at this discovery, we simply noted 
it down on our paper, and proceeded to verify it by chemical 
analysis. 

The phantom obligingly allowed us to fill a small phial with 
the luminous matter, which Harry immediately proceeded to test 
with all the resources at our disposal. For purposes of comparison 
I filled a corresponding phial with air from another part of the 
room, which I subjected to precisely similar tests. At the end of 
half an hour we had completed our examination—the spectre 
meanwhile watching us with mingled curiosity and amusement ; 
and we laid our written quantitative results side by side. They 
agreed to a decimal. The table, being interesting, deserves a 
place in this memoir. It ran as follows :— 


Chemical Analysis of an Apparition. 


Atmospheric air . . . . 6°45 per cent. 
Aqueous vapour : . 231 Cy, 
«Carbonic acid . . : . : 108 ~—C,, 
Tobacco smoke eee : . C16, 
Volatile aleohul =. ‘ : . A trace 


10000, 
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The alcohol Harry plausibly attributed to the presence of 
glasses which had contained whisky toddy. The other constitu- 
ents would have been normally present in the atmosphere of a 
room where two fellows had been smoking uninterruptedly ever 
since dinner. This important experiment clearly showed that the 
apparition had no proper chemical constitution of its own, but 
consisted entirely of the same materials as the surrounding air. 

‘Only one thing remains to be done now, Jim,’ said Harry, 
glancing significantly at a plain deal table in the corner, with 
whose uses we were both familiar; ‘but then the question arises, 
does this gentleman come within the meaning of the Act? I don’t 
feel certain about it in my own mind, and with the present unsettled 
state of public opinion on this subject, our first duty is to obey the 
law.’ 

‘Within the meaning of the Act?’ I answered ; ‘ decidedly 
not. The words of the forty-second section say distinctly “ any 
living animal.” Now, Mr. Egerton, according to his own account, 
is a ghost, and has been dead for some two hundred years or there- 
abouts: so that we needn’t have the slightest scruple on that 
account.’ 

© Quite so,’ said Harry, in a tone of relief. ‘ Well then, sir,’ 
turning to the apparition, ‘may I ask you whether you would 
object to our vivisecting you?’ 

‘ Mortuisecting, you mean, Harry,’ I interposed parenthetically. 
‘Let us keep ourselves strictly within the utmost letter of the 
law.’ 

‘ Vivisecting? Mortuisecting ?’ exclaimed the spectre, with 
some amusement. ‘ Really, the proposal is so very novel that I 
hardly know how to answer it. I don’t think you will find it a 
very practicable undertaking: but still, if you like, yes, you may 
try your hands upon me.’ 

We were both much gratified at this generous readiness to 
further the cause of science, for which, to say the truth, we had 
hardly felt prepared. No doubt, we were constantly in the habit 
of maintaining that vivisection didn’t really hurt, and that rabbits 
or dogs rather enjoyed the process than otherwise; still, we did not 
quite expect an apparition in human form to accede in this gentle- 
manly manner to a personal request which after all is rather a 
startling one. I seized our new friend’s hand with warmth and 
effusion (though my emotion was somewhat. checked by finding it 
slip through my fingers immaterially), and observed in a voice 
trembling with admiration, ‘Sir, you display a spirit of self- 
sacrifice which does honour to your head and heart. Your total 
freedom from prejudice is perfectly refreshing to the anatomical 
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mind. ‘If all “subjects” were equally ready to be vivisected—- 
no, I mean mortuisected—oh,—well,—there,’ I added (for I began 
to perceive that my argument didn’t hang together, as ‘subjects’ 
- usually accepted mortuisection with the utmost resignation), ‘ per- 
haps it wouldn’t make much difference after all.’ 

Meanwhile Harry had pulled the table into the centre of the 
room, and arranged the necessary instruments at one end. The 
bright steel had a most charming and scientific appearance, which 
added greatly to the general effect. I saw myself already in 
imagination drawing up an elaborate report for the Royal Society, 
and delivering a Croonian Oration, with diagrams and sections 
complete, in illustration of the ‘ Vascular System of a Ghost.’ 
But alas, it was not to be. A preliminary difficulty, slight in 
itself, yet enormous in its preventive effects, unhappily defeated 
our well-made plans. 

‘ Before you lay yourself on the table,’ said Harry, gracefully 
indicating that article of furniture to the spectre with his lancet, 
‘may I ask you to oblige me by removing your clothes? It is usual 
in all these operations to—ahem—in short, to proceed in puris 
naturalibus. As you have been so very kind in allowing us to 
operate upon you, of course you won’t object to this minor but indis- 
pensable accompaniment.’ 

‘ Well, really, sir,’ answered the ghost, ‘I should have no per- 
sonal objection whatsoever; but I’m rather afraid it can’t be done. 
To tell you the truth, my clothes are an integral part of myself. 
Indeed, I consist chiefly of clothes, with only a head and hands 
protruding at the principal extremities. You must have noticed 
that all persons of my sort about whom you have read or heard 
were fully clothed in the fashion of their own day. I fear it would 
be quite impossible to remove these clothes. For example, how 
very absurd it would be to see the shadowy outline of a ghostly 
coat hanging up on a peg behind a door. The bare notion would 
be sufficient to cast ridicule upon our whole community. No, 
gentlemen, much as I should like to gratify you, I fear the thing’s 
impossible. And, to let the whole secret out, I’m inclined to 
think, for my part, that I haven’t got any independent body 
whatsoever.’ 

‘But surely,’ I interposed, ‘you must have some internal 
economy, or else how can you walk and talk# ? For example, have 
you a heart,?’ 

* Most certainly, my dear sir, and I humbly trust it is in the 
right place.’ 

‘ You misunderstand me,’ I repeated: ‘I am speaking literally, 
not figuratively. Have you a central vascular organ on your left- 
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hand side, with two auricles and ventricles, a mitral and a tricuspid 
valve, and the usual accompaniment of aorta, pulmonary vein, 
pulmonary artery, systole and diastole, and so forth ?’ 

‘Upon my soul, sir,’ replied the spectre with an air of bewilder- 
ment, ‘ I have never cven heard the names of these various objects 
to which you refer, and so I am quite unable to answer your question. 
But if you mean to ask whether I have something beating just 
under my fob (excuse the antiquated word, but as I wear the thing 
in question I must necessarily use the name), why then, most 
undoubtedly I have.’ 

‘Will you oblige me, sir,’ said Harry, “by showing me your 
wrist? It is true I can’t feel your pulse, owing to what you must 
acknowledge as a very unpleasant tenuity in your component 
tissues: but perhaps I may succeed in seeing it.’ - 

The apparition held out. its arm. Harry instinctively en- 
deavoured to balance the wrist in his hand, but of course failed in 
catching it. We were both amused throughout to observe how 
difficult it remained, after several experiences, to realise the fact 
that this visible object had no material and tangible background 
underlying it. Harry put up his eyeglass and gazed steadily at 
the phantom arm ; not a trace of veins or arteries could anywhere 
be seen. ‘Upon my word,’ he muttered, ‘I believe it’s true, and 
the subject has no internal economy at all. This is really 
very interesting.’ 

‘ As it is quite impossible to undress you,’ I observed, turning 
to our visitor, ‘may I venture to make a section through your 
chest, in order, if practicable, to satisfy myself as to your organs 
generally?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied the good-humoured spectre ; ‘I am quite 
at your service.’ 

I took my longest lancet from its case and made a very neat 
cut, right across the sternum, so as to pass directly through all 
the principal viscera. The effect, I regret to say, was absolutely 
nugatory. The two halves of the body reunited instantaneously 
behind the instrument, just as a mass of mercury reunites behind 
aknife. Evidently there was no chance of getting at the anatomical 
details, if any existed, underneath that brocaded waistcoat of phan- 
tasmagoric satin. We gave up the attempt in despair. 

‘And now,’ said the shadowy form, with a smile of conscious 
triumph, flinging itself easily but noiselessly into a comfortable 
arm-chair, ‘I hope you are convinced that ghosts really do exist. 
I think I have pretty fully demonstrated to you my own purely 
spiritual and immaterial nature.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Harry, seating himself in his turn on the 
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ottoman: ‘I regret to say that I remain as sceptical as at the 
beginning. You have merely convinced me that a certain visible 
shape exists apparently unaccompanied by any tangible properties. 
With this phenomenon I am already familiar in the case of phos- 
phorescent gaseous effluvia. You also seem to utter audible words 
without the aid of a proper larynx or other muscular apparatus ; 
but the telephone has taught me that sounds exactly resembling 
those of the human voice may be produced by a very simple 
membrane. You have afforded us probably the best opportunity 
ever given for examining a so-called ghost, and my private con- 
viction at the end of it is that you are very likely an egregious 
humbug.’ 

I confess I was rather surprised at this energetic conclusion, 
for my own faith had been rapidly expanding under the strange 
experiences of that memorable evening. But the visitor himself 
seemed much hurt and distressed. ‘ Surely,’ he said, ‘you won’t 
doubt my word when I tell you plainly that I am the authentic 
ghost of Algernon Egerton. The word of an Egerton of Egerton 
Castle was always better than another man’s oath, and it is so 
still, I hope. Besides, my frank and courteous conduct to you 
both to-night, and the readiness with which I have met all your 
proposals for scientific examination, certainly entitle me to better 
treatment at your hands.’ 

‘I must beg ten thousand pardons,’ Harry replied, ‘for the 
plain language which I am compelled to use. But let us look at 
the case in a different point of view. During your occasional 
visits to the world of living men, you may sometimes have travelled 
in a railway carriage in your invisible form.’ 

*T have taken a trip now and then (by a night train, of course), 
just to see what the invention was like.’ 

‘Exactly so. Well, now, you must have noticed that a guard 
insisted from time to time upon waking up the sleepy passenger 
for no other purpose than to look at their tickets. Such a pre- 
caution might be resented, say by an Egerton of Egerton Castle, 
as an insult to his veracity and his honesty. But, you see, the guard 
doesn’t know an Egerton from a Muggins: and the mere word of a 
passenger to the effect that he belongs to that distinguished 
family is in itself of no more value than his personal assertion that 
his ticket is perfectly en régle.’ 

‘I see your analogy, and I must allow its remarkable force.’ 

‘ Not only so,’ continued Harry firmly, ‘ but you must remember 
that in the case I have put, the guard is dealing with known beings 
of the ordinary human type. Now, when a living person introduces 
himself to meas Egerton of Egerton Castle, or Sir Roger Tichborne 
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of Alresford, I accept his statement with a certain amount of 
doubt, proportionate to the natural improbability of the circum- 
stances. But when a gentleman of shadowy appearance and 
immaterial substance, like yourself, makes a similar assertion, to 
the effect that he is Algernon Egerton who died two hundred 
years ago, then I am reluctantly compelled to acknowledge, even 
at the risk of hurting that gentleman’s susceptible feelings, that I 
can form no proper opinion whatsoever of his probable veracity. 
Even men, whose habits and constitution I familiarly understand, 
cannot always be trusted to tell me the truth: and how then can 
I expect implicitly to believe a being whose very existence con- 
tradicts all my previous experiences, and whose properties give 
the lie to all my scientific conceptions—a being who moves without 
muscles and speaks without lungs? Look at the possible alterna- 
tives, and then you will see that I am guilty of no personal rudeness 
when I respectfully decline to accept your uncorroborated assertions. 
You may be Mr. Algernon Egerton, it is true, and your general 
style of dress and appearance certainly bears out that supposition ; 
but then you may equally well be his Satanic Majesty in person— 
in which case you can hardly expect me to credit your character 
for implicit truthfulness. Or again, you may be a mere hallucina- 
tion of my fancy: I may be suddenly gone mad, or I may be 
totally drunk,—and now that I look at the bottle, Jim, we must 
certainly allow that we have fully appreciated the excellent qualities 
of your capital Glenlivat. In short, a number of alternatives 
exist, any one of which is quite as probable as the supposition of 
your being a genuine ghost; which supposition I must therefore 
lay aside as a mere matter for the exercise of a suspended judg- 
ment.’ 

I thought Harry had him on the hip, there: and the spectre 
evidently thought so too; for he rose at once and said rather 
stiffly, ‘I fear, sir, you are a confirmed sceptic upon this point, 
and further argument might only result in one or the other of us 
losing his temper. Perhaps it would be better for me to withdraw. 
I have the honour to wish you both a very good evening.’ He 
spoke once more with the hautewr and grand mannerism of the 
old school, besides bowing very low at each of us separately as he 
wished us good-night. 

‘Stop a moment,’ said Harry rather hastily. ‘I wouldn’t for 
the world be guilty of any inhospitality, and least of all to a 
gentleman, however indefinite in his outline, who has been so 
anxious to afford us every chance of settling an interesting question 
as you have. Won’t you take a glass of whisky and water before 
you go, just to show there’s no animosity ?’ 
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‘I thank you,’ answered the apparition, in the same chilly 
tone; ‘I cannot accept your kind offer. My visit has already 
extended to a very unusual length, and I have no doubt I shall be 
blamed as it is by more reticent ghosts for the excessive openness 
with which I have conversed upon subjects generally kept back 
from the living world. Once more,’ with another ceremonious 
bow, ‘I have the honour to wish you a pleasant evening.’ 

As he said these words, the fluorescent light brightened for a 
second, and then faded entirely away. A slightly unpleasant 
odour also accompanied the departure of our guest. Ina moment, 
spectre and scent alike disappeared ; but careful examination with 
a delicate test exhibited a faint reaction which proved the presence 
of sulphur in small quantities. The ghost had evidently vanished 
quite according to established precedent. 

We filled our glasses once more, drained them off meditatively, 
and turned into our bedrooms as the clock was striking four. 

Next: morning, Harry and I drew up a formal account of the 
whole circumstance, which we sent to the Royal Society, with a 
request that they would publish it in their Transactions. To our 
great surprise, that learned body refused the paper, I may say with 
contumely. We next applied to the Anthropological Institute, 
where, strange to tell, we met with a like inexplicable rebuff. 
Nothing daunted by our double failure, we despatched a copy of 
our analysis to the Chemical Society ; but the only acknowledgment 
accorded to us was a letter from the secretary, who stated that 
‘such a sorry joke was at once impertinent and undignified.’ In 
short, the scientific world utterly refuses to credit our simple and 
straightforward narrative; so that we are compelled to throw our- 
selves for justice upon the general reading public at large. As 
the latter invariably peruse the pages of ‘ Betaravia,’ I have ven- 
tured to appeal to them in the present article, confident that they 
will redress our wrongs, and accept this valuable contribution to a 
great scientific question at its proper worth. It may be many 
years before another chance occurs for watching an undoubted and 
interesting Apparition under such favourable circumstances for 
careful observation ; and all the above information may be re- 
garded as absolutely correct, down to five places of decimals. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that unless an apparition had 
been scientifically observed as we two independent witnesses 
observed this one, the grounds for believing in its existence would 
have been next to none. And even after the clear evidence which 
we obtained of its immaterial nature, we yet remain entirely in 
the dark as to its objective reality, and we have not the faintest 
reason for believing it to have been a genuine unadulterated ghost, 
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At the best we can only say that we saw and heard Something, and 
that this Something differed very widely from almost any other 
object we had ever seen and heard before. To leap at the con- 
clusion that the Something was therefore a ghost, would be, I 
venture humbly to submit, without offence to Messrs. Crookes 
and Wallace, a most unscientific and illogical specimen of that 
peculiar fallacy known as Begging the Question. 
J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON. 
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@he Dtorp of a Statue.’ 


On a bright summer’s afternoon, many years ago, I was sitting in 
the middle of my garden, when my servant roused me from my 
reverie by presenting me with a letter. The handwriting told me 
at once that it came from my old friend Dr. Mortimer, who was 
then living near Rome. He and I had established at college a 
close friendship for each other which had lasted ever since, partly 
on account of that unknown bond of sympathy which draws two 
people together, and partly from our similarity of tastes, for we 
were both quiet, unambitious men, fond of literature and art, but 
without sufficient character to succeed in either. We began life 
differently: I worked steadily for the bar, while my friend prepared 
himself for medicine. Shortly, however, after our departure from 
college, Dr. Mortimer came into the possession of a considerable 
fortune, and he had by that time acquired such a passion for 
pictures, sculpture, and works of art, that he determined to leave 
the country in order to collect as many beautiful objects as he 
could. I for my part was no less lucky, for the death of an aunt 
made me arichman. Accordingly, I purchased asmall but pretty 
little cottage at about twenty miles from London, and there in 
seclusion I passed my time with the sole company of my books 
and my flowers. Dr. Mortimer and I corresponded with each other 
from time to time, but we had not met for many years when I 
received the letter of which I have spoken. 

The letter contained a pressing invitation from my friend to 
pay him a visit at his house in Rome, and he begged me to come 
down there without further delay. He told me that he longed to 
see me again and talk over old times, but that he particularly wished 
me to be with him just now, as he had reason to suppose that some 
very old pieces of sculpture were buried in his grounds, and that 
their exhumation would be most interesting to us both. I deter- 
mined to go at once, and, having packed up what was necessary, 
took the train to London, and arrived at Charing Cross in time to 
catch the night mail. 

Though, as I have said, fifteen years have elapsed since I took 
this journey, I can remember every incident connected with it 
as if it had been yesterday. The excitement of packing had at 
first so occupied my attention that I had thought of little else 
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but my portmanteau ; but when I was once fairly off from Charing 
Cross, I felt a strange longing to go back again. I could not 
understand what this meant, it seemed to me so strange and un- 
manly; but do what I would, I found it impossible to shake off the 
impression that I should never live again amidst my books in my 
old happy and contented condition. Two or three times I had 
serious thoughts of telegraphing to Dr. Mortimer, telling him not 
to expect me; but the thought that he might feel hurt kept 
me from a step which would to heaven I had taken. On 
arriving at Rome, however, the thought of seeing my old friend 
once more drove these gloomy sensations from my mind; and 
when finally I drove up to his house, and found him standing at 
the gate waiting to welcome me, you may readily imagine how 
Warm were our greetings. He led me into his garden, where we 
sat down for a long time talking over all our affairs and of our old 
college days. Dr. Mortimer then took me over his house, and 
showed me all the treasures which it contained. Beautiful indeed 
they were. Every room contained some exquisite works of art, 
and the whole collection was arranged in the most perfect taste. 

The house itself was extremely pretty and well-situated, com- 
manding a charming view of the surrounding country. It consisted 
of two stories, the drawing-room and sitting-room being on the 
ground-floor on either side of a picturesque little door, built in the 
English style. The windows of these rooms looked out upon a 
beautifully-kept lawn, which was surrounded on either side by 
shrubs and flowers, and which terminated in a little circular arbour, 
with graceful Italian pillars supporting a dom. I could see into 
the interior of this little building from the sitting-room of the 
house, and observed that it was elegantly decorated, and that a 
pedestal was placed on the floor. The Doctor saw that I had noticed 
this, and said, ‘ You are wondering what that is for! Well, the 
fact is, that while digging the other day in a part of my grounds 
which lies beyond the arbour, I came upon something which I am 
certain is a large statue. I waited for your arrival before proceeding 
with the work ; and I propose that this afternoon we go down 
there together, and, with the assistance of one or two workmen 
whom I have engaged, endeavour to find out what it is. If the 
statue should prove a good one, I intend to put it up in the 
arbour.’ 

It was certainly strange, but a mysterious feeling of repugnance 
for this work seized me, and it was the more remarkable as the 
sensation seemed to me similar to that which I had experienced in 
the train. The Doctor, however, was so enthusiastic about his 
expected discovery that I could not refuse to take upon myself a 
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share of the labour. Accordingly, after a light meal, I sauntered 
forth with Dr. Mortimer to the field where the statue lay buried. 

‘So you are still a bachelor?’ said the Doctor, lighting a 
cigar. 

‘Yes,’ replied I; ‘I live a secluded life, and have grown so fond 
of my books that I think little of women. Indeed,I scarcely ever 
see one. But you, too, are unmarried.’ 

‘Why, yes; you care for books, I worship Art. I am married 
to Art; and if any woman were to consent to be my wife, she 
would have to put up with a second place in my affections. But 
you used to be susceptible enough in the old days. I wonder you 
have not yet been bitten. I for my part do not care for women.’ 

I smiled and said, ‘I cannot agree with you there. I worship 
women in the abstract, though I have as yet not met one who 
suits my fancy. If I could fall in love, I think I should love 
deeply.’ 

Dr. Mortimer burst into a loud laugh. ‘Well, take care, 
that’s all,’ said he, ‘and don’t make a fool of yourself’ 

By this time we had reached the spot where all my friend’s 
hopes were concentrated. It was a large open field about three 
miles from Rome. The weather was extremely hot, and the sun 
was shining brilliantly upon the magnificent ruins which appeared 
in the distance. Two Italian labourers were there awaiting our 
arrival, and some spades and other implements were lying beside 
them. 

The Doctor was eager to begin work, and flinging off his coat 
he seized a spade nd began to dig with great energy. The two 
men assisted him, while I took up a spade mechanically, and 
watched the proceedings. At length I saw them gradually 
uncover something shining like bronze, which had the ap- 
pearance of part of a woman’s dress. Mortimer hailed this 
discovery with a loud shout of ‘ Eureka!’ and began to urge me to 
join in the work. His bald head was shining in the sun, and his 
good-natured face beamed upon me from behind his spectacles in 
so winning a manner, that I was compelled to take off my coat 
and plunge desperately into the work. From time to time the 
Doctor was obliged to rest in order to wipe the perspiration from 
his brow, when he would tell us a story of the great masters, or 
of some celebrated picture; then he would cheer on the men, and 
begin again himself. At last, after about three or four hours’ 
digging, we succeeded in removing the earth from what was 
evidently the trunk and limbs of a colossal statue of a woman. 
We were all now so fatigued by our labour that we were compelled 
to stop, though the head of the figure still remained concealed 
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under the soil. The Doctor, accordingly, gave some money to the 
two labourers, who seemed highly pleased with his generosity ; and 
after bidding us good-night they left us to examine the result of 
our labours. 

The Doctor had seated himself upon a stone which we had 
come upon during our work, while I stood silently contemplating 
the statue. I was gazing upon the bronze figure of a woman 
about seven feet in height, but so well proportioned that the whole 
seemed perfectly natural. She was clad in a loose garment, which 
was drawn in at the waist by a girdle, and which was made to fall in 
seductive folds and wrinkles about her person, partly concealing and 
partly exposing the beauty of her limbs. One of the arms reclined 
upon her breast, while the other drooped languidly before her. 
But, in spite of these exquisite points, a certain indescribable mock- 
ing coquetry pervaded the whole figure. The more I looked upon 
this singular piece of art, the more I seemed to admire it. Ieven 
wished to kneel down and kiss the figure, when the pleasant voice 
of the Doctor aroused me and made me turn towards him. He 
was looking at the statue with the eye of a connoisseur. ‘It is 
perfect !’ heexclaimed. ‘What a miracle of art! It must be the 
work of some great Greek master. Look at that hand; observe 
the delicacy of the feet, the exquisite grace of the bust. What 
marvellous execution,—what design! But what can the face of 
so lovely a figure be like?’ 

‘Ay, what indeed!’ said I with a shudder. 

We sat down together side by side upon the stone, in silence, 
until it was growing dusk. 

‘Let us go on no further with this work,’ said I suddenly. 
‘We have seen enough; and besides, after all, we may be dis- 
appointed in the end.’ 

‘What!’ said Dr. Mortimer rather testily, ‘give up when we 
have gone so far! What is the matter with you to-day? I can- 
not make you out. Have you fallen in love with the statue, or 
what is it?’ 

‘I really beg your pardon—I didn’t know what I was saying.’ 

‘Oh, you are tired now. Come in-doors, let us wash and dress 
and have some food, and a pleasant chat afterwards. To-morrow 
you will feel quite fresh, and we can renew our labours with re- 
doubled energy.’ 

We accordingly left the field and returned to the house. At 
dinner the Doctor was in high spirits; he ate and drank heartily, 
and talked in raptures about his discovery. I for my part had 
no appetite, and was unable to join in the conversation, for my 
thoughts were full of the strange statue. After dinner, the night 
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being fine, we sat together in the garden silently smoking our 
cigars. At last I spoke. 

‘Would you like to go down again to the field, and have 
another look at the statue ?’ 

* Of all things in the world,’ said the Doctor. ‘I know what I 
should like to do; only I am afraid you are too tired for that. 
I should like to finish off the work now. Iam sure it would not 
take much more than an hour, or less, if we worked hard.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said I. ‘I should be very glad to assist you. I am 
not tired now, and I think I really should enjoy it.’ 

‘Would you, indeed? How good of you! Well then, come 
along, for the sooner we set about it the better.’ 

After putting on some suitable clothing we walked down to- 
gether to the field which contained the Doctor’s treasure. It 
was a lovely night. There was scarcely a breath of wind in the 
air. The moon was well up, and covered the distant view of 
Rome with a soft white light, and the country round was 
visible for miles. We paused before the kind of grave which 
we had dug in the afternoon. There lay the statue as we had 
left her. She was looking exquisitely beautiful, her dress glis- 
tening in the moonlight. I was the first this timé to seize.a 
spade. The Doctor soon joined me, and we worked so energetic- 
ally that, as he had predicted, in little short of an hour our task 
was done. 

I rose to look at the face, but started back with horror as I 
first caught sight of her glance fixed upon me, and remained for 
some time rooted to the spot. Her penetrating eyes were turned 
towards me, and seemed to look me through and through. Her 
hair was hanging loosely down her back; some of it lay clustered 
upon her bosom, but the whole was so arranged as to exhibit the 
beauty and delicacy of her neck and throat. The head was shaped 
to perfection, but the face, handsome though it certainly was, had 
been worked by the artist into the expression which had given me 
such a shock. It was a mixture of pride, disdain, and spite. The 
face which was now revealed was, in fact, the complement of the 
figure which I had seen in the afternoon, and I could now account 
for the malignity which I had then observed in the position of the 
limbs. It was grand in a way, this statue, but it was terrible, and 
yct to me strangely fascinating. 

Dr. Mortimer expressed himself as much pleased with the face 
as he had been with the figure of the statue, and pronounced it to 
be everything in Art which it ought to be. ‘Just like a woman, 
too, he said; ‘not too angelic, as some statues are; nor too senti- 
mental, like so many of our modern works.’ And then again he 
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delivered himself of a panegyric upon the numerous excellences 
of the statue. 

‘But did you not notice a very strange expression, something 
almost repulsive even, about the face?’ said I, as we lighted our 
cigars, on our way home. 

‘No, I can’t say I did, said he. ‘It certainly is not altogether 
a pleasant face, now I come to think of it.’ 

I took the Doctor’s arm, and we went for a stroll about the 
garden before parting for the night. When I reached my bed- 
room, which was at the back of the house, I opened the window, 
and looked out upon the view. J was very restless, and felt a 
strange longing to go down again to the statue. I flung myself 
upon the bed, and tried to sleep, but I could not. At length 
I got up, crept softly down the stairs, and went forth alone. I 
soon reached the field, and found the statue as we had left it, 
and yet not exactly as we had left it; and that is what seemed to 
me so strange. I do not think I could have pointed out the 
change to anyone; I was unable to detect any alteration in the 
position of the figure, or in the shape of the features, but the ex- 
pression of the face was not the same. Her look was still cold and 
mocking, but she almost seemed to smile at me. I stood watching 
her for a long time. Her beautifully rounded knees were shining, 
and a pale sparkle came from each fold of her dress. At last the 
silver light of the moon fell so sweetly upon her face and her 
bosom, that I felt a thrill of pleasure. ‘If she but lived!’ cried I, 
and I knelt down beside her, and gently kissed her forehead, and 
gazed at her beauty. ‘What folly!’ at last I exclaimed, and 
hastily raising myself I began to hurry home. But I could not 
resist the temptation to turn back once more to take another 
look at the statue. Her eyes were upon me, and the old horrible 
expression was upon her face, the same look of scorn. I turned 
quickly and ran home, threw myself upon the bed, and, being now 
thoroughly tired out, soon sank into a heavy sleep. 

I was aroused next morning by the cheery voice of my friend. 
‘T did not like to disturb you before, as I knew you wanted a good 
rest after your heavy work yesterday; but you will be losing the 
beauty of the day if you sleep any longer. Besides, I have made 
all the necessary arrangements for moving the statue; so come 
and have a cup of coffee, and we will go down together at once.’ 

I got up immediately, and speedily dressed myself, and after 
drinking some coffee, the Doctor and I walked down together to 
the field. Three Italian men were there, two of them our old 
friends of the previous day, and the third a big, brawny-looking 
fellow, admirably suited for the work which we had in hand. He 
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was evidently rather struck with the statue, for I found him 
caressing it familiarly. ‘Ah, signora,’ said he, ‘you are beauti- 
ful, but you are very horrible, and I would not take you at a gift.’ 
I could scarcely endure to see this coarse labourer touch the statue 
and address her thus. 

We all now set to work to raise the image. It was very 
heavy, and the same Italian whom I discovered talking to the 
figure went to one part of it in order to apply a lever; and, as he 
found some difficulty in doing this, he began half playfully, half in 
anger, to swear at it. Soon, however, we began to lift it up, but 
at that moment the Italian missed his footing and slipped down 
on the ground. The statue rolled out of our grasp, and, eluding 
all our efforts to hold it, fell heavily upon him. After some 
trouble, we managed to lift it off him. The poor man was in great 
pain ; in fact, Dr. Mortimer found on making an examination that 
his leg was broken. On hearing this opinion I turned round, and 
observed the expression which I had noticed before on the statue’s 
face. 

We carried the Italian into the house, where the Doctor set 
his leg, and did for him all that is necessary in such cases. The 
next day we finished our work, and succeeded in hoisting up the 
statue upon the pedestal which stood in the midst of Dr. Morti- 
mer’s arbour. 

I spent the next fortnight in watching it, and indeed I was 
capable of little else. Day by day I grew more fascinated and 
enthralled by the marvellous beauty of her figure, and her coun- 
tenance seemed to me to be mellowing into sweetness. Her face 
was never a gentle one, but still there was an indescribable charm 
about it. I mentioned this change which I had perceived in the 
statue’s face to Dr. Mortimer, who said, quite delighted, ‘ Why, 
you have the true spirit of an artist. All great works change to 
an imaginative eye. Examine a Madonna of Raphael, a head of 
Guido, one of the great pieces of sculpture, or what you will that 
is really a gem, and you will find that they vary with each in- 
spection.’ 

‘And yet in this instance there seemed to be something more 
than that.’ 

The Doctor then began a lecture upon Art, but while he was 
speaking I recognised that the two Italian labourers whom we had 
employed were lurking in the back of the garden. 

‘Curse you!’ I heard one of them say, as he looked into the 
arbour, ‘you have bewitched my friend and broken his leg ;’ and 
he hurled a stone at the figure, which struck it with a ringing 
noise, and then rebounded and hit the man in the forehead. 
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The Doctor started up, and I remember noticing once more that 
the old scornful look had returned to the statue. Much alarmed, 
T rose and joined the Doctor. The man was in great pain, but he 
was not seriously hurt. Dr. Mortimer was exceedingly angry, 
and indignantly exclaimed that ‘the man had been served quite 
right, and that it would be a lesson to him not to commit such an 
act of vandalism again.’ When we came back, the statue seemed 
to be smiling upon us as before. 

A few days after this there arrived at the Doctor’s house two 
young people who were engaged to be married. Dr. Mortimer had 
an orphan niece, Alice Fearnley, who was a great favourite of his. 
Ever since the death of her parents, the Doctor had taken the 
place of a father to her, and she had passed the greater part of her 
life at his house. She had lately been on a visit to some friends in 
England, and had met there a young man of good family, named 
Frank Grove, who had fallen in love with her. He was so much 
smitten by the Doctor’s pretty niece that he had followed her on 
her way back home, and the two had become engaged. The Doctor 
fully approved of the match, as he had heard nothing but good of 
the young man, and, moreover, he knew something about him him- 
self, andliked him. It was his great wish that the marriage should 
take place from his house; and as the two lovers wished to be 
married as quietly as possible, and as they had nowhere else to go 
to out of England, they were only too glad to avail themselves of 
the Doctor’s kindness. I was very much pleased with both of 
them, and the time passed pleasantly enough after their arrival. 
Young Grove was a man of fortune, handsome, pleasant, merry, 
popular with everyone, and a thorough gentleman. Alice was one 
of the sweetest girls I have ever seen. She had light hair, and 
bright blue eyes, and was excessively pretty. She was a thorough 
English girl, with the look of being a useful beauty—a girl, in fact, 
who was to become a wife anda mother. We two elder folks walked 
about, and talked together, or read the papers, while the two 
young ones wandered alone, perfectly happy in each other’s com- 
pany. 

But in spite of these attractions I could not dismiss my strange 
fascination for the statue, and I lost no opportunity of going alone 
into the arbour and sitting before it. I wondered how I could ever 
have thought ill of her face, it seemed now to be so charming. 
One afternoon when I was in the arbour, the statue was looking 
particularly lovely. At last I fancied that she moved, that her 
arms were inviting me to go to her, and her lips seemed to be 
seductively pressed together as if to kiss me. My whole frame 
shook with delight as I rushed forward to clasp her passionately, 
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and I kissed her a hundred times. I remained thus for some time, 
but I durst not look up. I seemed to be clinging to a loadstone. 
After an effort I broke away from her, and perceived that she was 
looking down upon me with her old scornful and horrible expression. 
I rushed off into the garden. 

‘ Why, what is the matter with you? How pale you look!’ said 
Frank Grove, who stopped me in my course. ‘I amafraid you are 
not well.’ 

‘Oh, it is nothing; do I look excited? Iam quite well.’ 

‘Well! will you come down with me into the town, and ‘help 
me to choose a ring? It is my wedding ring, for you know Alice 
and I are to be married in a few days.’ 

I was glad to accompany him as a relief to my mind, and his 
agreeable conversation soon made me feel myself again. We did 
not find much difficulty in getting a ring suitable for Frank’s 
purpose. 

After dinner that night, the weather was so fine that we all 
went out into the garden. The Doctor and I sat on a luxurious 
seat with our cigars, while Frank and Alice lay on the grass at our 
feet. How happy they were! and how pleased the Doetor was to 
see them so, as he smiled upon them and turned round every now 
and then to me with a good-humoured twinkle in his eye, when 
they were especially tender with each other. But I could not feel 
happy—I looked up, and saw the great statue, with its bitter 
mocking face, looking down contemptuously upon the group which 
we formed. 

It was now the last day of Frank’s unmarried life. The Doctor 
and Alice had gone off for a walk together, and I went out with 
a book into the garden. The weather had quite changed, and was 
looking very gloomy. In the midst of my meditations Frank came 
running in upon me. 

‘Come up with me a moment into the arbour,’ said he; ‘I 
want to speak to you about something very important.’ 

I had a great aversion from that. place ever since my last inter- 
view with the statue, so I proposed that we should go into the 
house. 

‘ No, not there, please,’ said he; ‘I am afraid of meeting Dr. 
Mortimer and Alice coming in from their stroll, by the back door, 
We entered the arbour together, and I saw the statue was looking 
down upon us with her sickly smile. 

‘The fact is,’ burst out my young friend, ‘I have had a quarrel 
with one of those fiery Italians, and he insists upon a duel. I 
could thrash the fellow easily enough, but I must fight him in a 
different way. He is waiting for me in the field behind here. Now, 
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I want you to be my second, and to come with me and get the 
affair over before Alice comes back. Poor girl, she would be 
frightened to death if she thought I was going to fight a duel. 
But there is no danger.’ 

I tried to remonstrate with him, but he had already taken off 
his coat, and, as he did so, the ring which he had bought for Alice 
dropped out of the pocket and rolled along the floor to the foot of 
the statue. He picked itup hastily. ‘ What shall Ido with this? 
Oh, bother! Here, my lady,’ said he, addressing the statue; ‘ you 
shall keep it for me,’ and he put it on one of her fingers. 

‘Great God! what are you about?’ exclaimed I, horrified. 

‘What! are you superstitious? But come along, there is no 
time to lose.’ 

I was determined to try and stop this absurd fight if possible, 
but my friend’s adversary was making such a fuss about his 
‘revenge,’ as he called it, that all my efforts were in vain. 

Two rapiers were produced, and the combatants put themselves 
in position. In a few minutes, to my great relief, Frank succeeded 
in jerking the Italian’s weapon from out of his hand. 

‘There,’ said he, ‘Iam the victor. Now, one thing alone I 
ask of you; that is, that you take yourself off as quickly as you 
can, and say nothing to anybody about this affair’ 

The Italian somewhat sulkily obeyed, while I rushed up to 
congratulate my friend. ‘ Oh, I knew I could beat him ; besides, I 
was cool, and he was not. But will you be so good as to go to the 
house, and if you meet Alice and the Doctor, keep them occupied, 
while I go to fetch my coat, which I left in the arbour. I want 
them to know nothing of this silly business.’ 

I did so, and on passing through the house found Alice just 
coming in from her walk. She was leaning on the Doctor’s arm, 
who kissed her most affectionately as I came up to them. We 
went into the back room, and she took off her hat and cloak. 

‘Where is Frank ?’ said the Doctor. ‘Do you know? We 
were just going to look for him.’ 

‘Oh, he will be back directly. I have only left him a 
minute since. I hope you have had a pleasant walk? The 
weather looks threatening, but I think it will clear off by to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Oh, I hope so,’ said the Doctor, ‘but it certainly is getting 
very gloomy. We saw some heavy clouds coming up in the distance. 
Tam afraid a storm is brewing ; and when it does rain here, we get 
it in earnest.’ 

I wondered why Frank was so long, but we had waited for more 
than an hour for him, and now thick drops of rain were descending. 
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Dr. Mortimer began to grow impatient, and Alice seemed so 
anxious that I put on an overcoat and went out to look for him. 

T called out, but he was not in the arbour, nor could I find 
him anywhere about the premises. I was seriously alarmed for his 
safety, and began to suspect some foul play on the part of the 
Italian with whom he had fought. How everything went wrong 
in this house! I wished that Frank and Alice were safely married 
and were on their honeymoon together, and that I was home again, 
far from these mysterious influences. I was so depressed that I 
could not conceal my distress of mind when I came back to tell 
the Doctor and Alice of the failure of my search. Poor Alice was 
dreadfully nervous and excited, but after two hours of painful 
waiting we were all relieved to see Frank’s figure stepping across 
the garden. Alice sprang to the door to meet him, and em- 
braced him passionately as he entered. ‘Oh, Frank dear!’ she 
exclaimed, ‘ where have you been? We were all so anxious about 
you.’ 
‘But how silly of you, dear, said he. ‘I have only just been 
down to the town upon some business, and got caught in a 
shower.’ And he affectionately returned her embraces. 

I was surprised and moved, when I observed how pale and 
strange he looked. His manner was excited, and he seemed to be 
oppressed by some trying thoughts; and as I looked up, I was 
startled to catch the face of the statue looking down upon them 
with its scornful mockery. 

When we were all in the drawing-room again, Alice, like a 
true woman, began to scold ker young lover; but when she noticed 
his altered appearance she fondly caressed him, and begged him 
to tell her what it was that distressed him so much. 

‘Oh, indeed, said he, smiling upon her, ‘I am all right, and 
very happy. I was perhaps a little depressed when Icamein. I 
dare say because I was wet through.’ 

‘Oh, I am so glad there is nothing really. But go up-stairs 
and change your things at once, or you will catch your death of 
cold.’ 

The Doctor of course seconded this wise appeal, and as it was 
now time to dress for dinner we all went up-stairs. 

Dinner passed off very heavily. Dr. Mortimer talked a great, 
deal, but poor Frank was evidently suffering. He ate nothing, his 
manner was restless, and every now and then he looked sadly upon 
Alice. She tried her best to brighten the conversation and to 
amuse him, but it was of no use. I could see that two or three 
times the poor girl was on the point of bursting into tears. 

The Doctor did not perceive that anything was amiss, and after 
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dinner he drew me off into a separate room where he had just put 
up a new picture. 

‘The young people, I am sure, would like to be together,’ said 
he; ‘and we old ones can smoke and have our coffee here.’ 

‘Did you not notice how odd in his manner Frank was this 
evening ?’ said I, lighting a Steam. ‘There is something the 
matter with him, I am certain.’ 

‘Perhaps he is tired; and then, you ioe, he is on the eve of 
taking a most important step in life,’ said the Doctor sententiously, 
and he looked very grave behind his cigar. ‘ However, if there 
really is anything the matter with him, leave her to ferret it 
out.’ 

We smoked on and talked till bed-time. It was raining very 
hard outside, and the wind was high, but the night was so dark 
that we could see nothing but a black mass through the windows. 
We found Frank and Alice in the drawing-room together. Alice 
was playing some pretty little melodies on the piano, and her lover 
was kneeling beside her with one arm round her waist. His face 
was intensely sad, and he was apparently buried in thought. 

Alice immediately got up, and after a slight conversation she 
wished the doctor and Frank good-night. When she came to me, 
she pressed my hand and whispered, ‘I am sure poor Frank is 
unhappy about something ; do try and find out what it is. Good- 
night !’ 

I promised to do all in my power, and the Doctor then going 
to bed, Frank and I were left alone together. 

‘Oh, I am so glad we are alone,’ said he. ‘I have wanted to 
speak to you all the evening. Do not langh at what: I am going 
to tell you, but it has affected me in a most mysterious manner.’ 
After a few minutes’ pause, he continued :--‘ Well, when you left 
me this morning, I went into the arbour for my coat; I picked it 
up, and put it on, when suddenly I remembered that I had left 
Alice’s ring on one of the statue’s fingers. I turned round to take 
it off, but to my horror the finger had closed upon it. I could 
scarcely believe my own eyes. I tugged, and pulled again, but it 
was of no use. I could not break the finger off, and get it so, for 
fear of spoiling Dr. Mortimer’s favourite work of art.’ 

‘How strange!’ cried I. ‘Let us go down together at once, 
and get the ring off somehow or other. I will tell the Doctor, in 
fact.’ 

‘No, no, not on any account; it would alarm Alice, who would 
be sure to hear of it. But I must tell you all. I was thinking of 
what to do, when I became aware that the statue was looking down 
upon me with a dreadful expression of malignant triumph.’ 
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I felt excessively interested when I heard this, and begged him 
to proceed. 

‘ Well, I remained for some time perfectly horrified ; it seemed 
like some fearful nightmare. At last I could not bear to stop 
any longer by this strange statue, and I rushed away. The rain 
was coming down in torrents. JI did not dare to enter the arbour 
again, and so I ran wildly into the town and bought another ring. 
You may think it very foolish to be put out so much—indeed, I 
think so myself—but the scene has made a deep impression upon 
me.’ 

I consoled him as much as I was able, but I did not think it 
wise at such a time to make him acquainted with all my experi- 
ences of the statue. I bade him try and sleep it off. ‘ You have 
a trying day to-morrow,’ said I. ‘And your wife will never for- 
give yon if you look depressed upon your wedding day.’ 

‘True! true! But is she not charming? Dear girl! would 
we were married, and well off on our journey. Good-night! 
Thanks for listening to me so kindly. You will find mea different 
man to-morrow, depend upon it.’ 

Though I had made light of the matter to Frank, his tale 
filled me with the gravest apprehensions. I tried to persuade 
myself into the belief that, after all, what he had told me was 
only acoincidence. Ah! poor man, I certainly agreed with him in 
wishing his marriage happily over, for I experienced a strange 
foreboding of evil, and passed a troubled night. 

It was now the wedding morning of my two young friends. 
Not a cheerful day, to be sure, though the rain had partially cleared 
off, but there were signs of an approaching storm in the heavens. 
A faint gleam of sun shone upon us, but all the horizon was as 
black as night. Alice came down blushing, dressed in a simple 
white dress. She rushed into her uncle’s arms, who kissed her 
affectionately, with tears in his eyes. She then came to me and 
held out her hand, and allowed me to kiss her forehead. Frank 
of course embraced her with great tenderness. It was a touching 
sight. 

I still, however, felt uneasy in my mind. Frank, I could see, 
was suffering, but he bore up bravely, and no one, I think, noticed 
the state of his feelings but myself. We went down to the church, 
which was only a short distance from the house; the Doctor, sup- 
porting Alice on his arm, going first, and Frank and I following 
behind. TI pressed his hand. He walked along in silence, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground. During the ceremony he was calm, and I 
think that, though Alice looked sad, she did not perceive anything 
unusual in him. In half an hour they were married, and then we 
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all hurried home as fast as we could, for the rain was coming down 
heavily. 

As we sat down to the wedding meal, a terrific storm broke out 
with frequent flashes of lightning, followed by peals of thunder. 
Poor Alice was quite frightened. 

‘ How unfortunate this is!’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘Of course, travelling now is out of the question,’ said the 
Doctor. ‘I can put you both up. You must make yourselves 
happy here, and postpone your journey at least till to-morrow.’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ said Frank with great excitement. ‘ But 
we must go to-day, indeed we must.’ 

‘Oh, Frank, but it is such dreadful weather,’ said Alice. 

‘Yes, darling, I know. It is very unkind of me, but I have a 
reason for what I say. I cannot explain now, but we must not 
delay any longer.’ 

‘Very well, darling,’ said she, kissing him. ‘Iam ready to go 
with you.’ 

‘No, I won't have it,’ said the Doctor. ‘Frank, what are you 
thinking of! She would catch a cold that would kill her. Why, 
the thing is absurd; and, besides I should like to know where you 
are to get a carriage and horses such a fearful afternoon as this; 
and still more, anyone fool enough to take you. No! don’t be 
obstinate. Have a quiet dinner here. You and your wife shall 
have the best room in the house; and to-morrow, or if necessary 
the next day, you can go. But to-day you shall not, so say no 
more about it.’ 

The weather was so wild that at last Frank was persuaded to 
stay, and the Doctor made himself so agreeable that after dinner, 
as we all sat together in the drawing-room, even Frank seemed to 
have lost all his gloom. When it grew late, Alice left us. 

The Doctor went to bed soon after her departure, and Frank 
took up his candle. 

‘Good night,’ I said, shaking him warmly by the hand. He 
was very pale, and his hand trembled. 

‘Good night, he replied. ‘I ought now to be in the best of 
spirits ; but all that strange feeling of dread has come over me. 
Oh, what can it mean! But how silly! Good night.’ 

I went up into my room feeling gloomy enough, lighted a cigar, 
and looked out upon the night. My room was at the back of the 
house, and I saw that the storm had somewhat abated, though the 
rain was still descending in torrents. Some of the black clouds 
were beginning to open a little, and to reveal as they separated a 
small space of pale light. Occasionally I could catch a few 
glimpses of the moon. Every now and then a flash of lightning 
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burst out, followed after some interval by a long rolling peal of 
thunder which gradually died out in echoes. I looked out upon 
this dismal scene and thought of poor Frank, wondering what 
could be the meaning of the deep anxiety which I felt for him. 
While I was thus occupied, I became conscious of a cold, weird 
sensation creeping over me. I wished to call out, but I dared not 
speak or look round. It seemed to me as if the front door of the 
house was being opened. A terrific flash of lightning now lit up 
the country for miles. It was very horrible. I waited for the 
thunder. It began low, then it became louder, then it faded 
away in rolling noises. And yet there was a sound which was not 
the thunder; it was inside the house; it was a steady series of 
clamping noises, as of something heavy ascending the stairs. I 
tried to persuade myself that it was the thunder, but I knew it was 
not. A dead silence followed, during which I remained paralyzed 
with fear. I thought I heard a groan, then there was the clamping 

noise again, now going down the stairs. Buta loud clap of thunder 
drowned the sound, and I could distinguish nothing. There was 
again a momentary silence, followed by a shrill piercing scream 
which filled the whole house. I could not mistake this—it was the 
voice of a woman. I rushed out of my room, and met Alice in 
her night-dress and with her hair loose coming along the 
passage. ‘He is dead; good God! he is dead,’ she cried, and 
flung herself into Dr. Mortimer’s arms, who had at that moment 
come out from his room to see what was the matter. I went into 
her bedroom, and found, to my horror, the body of Frank Grove 
lying on the bed, perfectly dead, with the marks of rust all over 
his person. 

It was a terrible scene. We tried to soothe the poor girl, but 
she seemed to be in a state of abject terror, and looked like one 
who had experienced a great shock. At last we succeeded in 
getting a room ready for her, and the Doctor administered a 
draught which sent her to sleep for a while. On revisiting the 
fatal room with the Doctor we were both surprised to see no blood 
upon the figure, nor marks of violence. He appeared to have met 
death by suffocation. 

Dr. Mortimer was much moved when he discovered that Frank 
was in reality dead. After an interval he asked me if I had any 
clue which might give an idea of the cause of his death. ‘We 
must lose no time,’ said he, ‘in putting the matter into the hands 
of the proper authorities.’ I told him the story of the duel, and 
was about to tell him all my thoughts, when a servant informed us 
that poor Alice wished to speak with us. We went together, con- 
sequently, into the room where she had been conveyed. 
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She had heard that the Doctor was on the point of putting the 
whole affair into the hands of the police, in order to discover how 
it was that poor Frank had met with his end. She begged him 
not to do so, at least until she had made an important disclosure. 
She was still very weak and pale. We propped her up with 
pillows, and implored her to say nothing now unless she felt quite 
equal to it. She smiled, and said that she had courage to do so, 
and asked us to listen attentively to her story. She spoke as 
follows. 

‘When I reached my room last night, I sat up for a long time, 
thinking of Frank, and wondering why he was sounhappy. I knew 
he loved me, he was so kind and gentle, but there was something 
on his mind which he was keeping from me. It was very wrong 
of him. But he would soon be here, I thought, to fold me in his 
arms as his own wife, and then he would tell me all. At last I 
summoned up courage to blow out my candle, and as I was 
stepping into bed was startled by a tremendous peal of thunder. 
After a few minutes I became aware of a strange feeling which 
made me tremble from head to foot. I wished to scream, but I 
could not; I was dumb with fright. I shrank into a corner of the 
bed, scarcely daring to breathe. Someone had opened the door, 
and I knew it was not my husband. There was a great cold thing 
in my bed. Still I could not call out.’ Here she paused a minute, 
quite overcome by her recollections. We begged her to renew 
her story another time, but she wished to finish it now. She con- 
tinued, ‘I shrank farther towards the edge of the bed, when the door 
opened, and I heard my husband’s voice. “ My own darling!” he 
said, and I turned round. There was a great black figure in the 
bed. I heard asort of mocking laugh, and saw two immense arms 
closing round something; then came a moaning, and then silence. 
I covered my face with my hands, and tried to collect my thoughts. 
The thunder was pealing, when by an effort I shook off my fear, 
and moved to clasp my husband to me. He was dead in my arms. 
Then it was that you heard my screams.’ And the poor girl, as she 
murmured these words, fell back quite exhausted. 

The Doctor attended to her, and I left the room as gently as 
possible. The moment I was outside, a strange impulse took pos- 
session of me. I seized a lantern, rushed out of doors, crossed the 
garden, and entered the arbour. It was now nearly morning: the 
storm was almost over. The statue was certainly there in its usual 
place, and there was no appearance of its having been moved in 
any way. But the expression of the face was diabolical; it was a 
look of malicious pleasure mingled with bitter scorn. I raised 
my lantern. There were marks of blood upon her, and the finger 
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was now unbent, and pointed to the ring which lay upon the floor 
beneath. 

I sank upon a seat completely cowed. I wiped my forehead, 
and fell into a profound reverie. On awaking I was attracted by 
something at the lower part of the figure which I had not notieed 
before. I approached the statue, and found that it was an inscrip- 
tion written in faded Greek characters. 

With difficulty I made out its meaning as follows :— 


Here stands the cruel woman, false as fair, 
Who ruined my life and filled me with care. 
Her spirit still breathes, thus raised by my art, 
So gaze not upon her, nor yield her thy heart. 
Dare not to strike her, or do her some harm, 
For she can avenge thee: so works the charm. 
Evil awaits him who dares to deride, 

Doomed is the lover who makes her his bride. 


Then came a name which I could not decipher, and which 
was, I suppose, the name of the artist. 

I dropped my lantern. The early sun shone upon her scornful 
face. 

‘So, then,’ I cried, ‘you are the cause of all these miseries. 
It is as I expected. It is you who have killed a noble man, and 
destroyed the happiness of his sweet bride. The malignant spirit 
of some fiendish woman lurks within you. You bear a charm, 
then. I will destroy it;’ and I struck at the statue with all 
my force, and fell down exhausted at her feet. 

I suffered excruciating pain from the force of the blow, but the 
statue was not destroyed, and stood exulting over me with a 
mocking sneer. I got up, and tried to raise my arm. I could 
not do so. It was paralysed. I walked back to the house. When 
I had gained the door-step I met Dr. Mortimer. He was weeping 
bitterly. ‘ Poor child, poor child!’ he said; ‘the shock has killed 
her—she is dead.’ 


It was a fortnight after the night of these events, when the 
Doctor and I were sitting in the drawing-room together. We had 
been talking for some time, when he said, ‘It is certainly a mar- 
vellous story. But one thing I have determined to do, and that is 
to destroy this fearful statue. I intend, in fact, to have it removed 
to-day by some workmen, aud taken to a smelting furnace, where 
it shall be melted down.’ I fully agreed to this proposal, and the 
statue was accordingly removed, and the bronze of which it was 
composed was afterwards cast into a bell. Dr. Mortimer then 
sold his house, and went to reside in the South of France He 
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has grown very grave, and dislikes being reminded of his Italian 
days; and though he still venerates Art, he never will be persuaded 
to purchase a statue upon any consideration whatever. 

I made some inquiries about the bell, many years afterwards, 
when I revisited Rome. It had been apparently very little used, 
for it had never been tolled except to usher in some great calamity. 
At last the feeling became so strong against it that it was cut 
down, sent to the sea-shore, and then cast into the sea by some 
fishermen. A disastrous wreck was reported to have occurred 
soon afterwards on the very spot where the bell had been thrown. 
I heard no more of it after this. I am now living in my own 
little cottage near London. My right arm is still completely 
paralysed ; and a friend has kindly written out these papers from 
my dictation. My spirits are completely gone; and it seems as 
if I never shall forget the fatal beauty of that mystic statue, nor 


the terrible events of that fearful night. 
C. TREVELYAN MACAULAY. 


